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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. W. L. remarks, ‘¢ In your vol. xcviit. 
i. p. 215, there is an interesting account of 
the Dayrolles family, with an intimation of 
an intended publication of papers by Mr. 
Upcott. Christabella Dayrolles is there 
stated to have married, in 1784, the Hon. 
Townsend Mullins, though the creation of 
Lord Ventry did not take place till 1800. 
It is however not unusual in genealogical 
accounts to designate persons by the titles 
to which they eventually succeeded. In 
this case, however, it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Townsend Mullins survived till 1800; if 
so, he was never ‘‘ the Hon.” The Peerages 
are silent as to the dates of the deaths of 
Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Mullins. Captain 
Major Jacob Henniker, of the R.N. only 
brother of the third Lord Henniker, lately 
obtained a grant of the same precedence, 
&e. as if his father, the Hon. Major Henni- 
ker, had outlived his elder brother the second 
Lord. Now Mr. Henniker, entitled «* the 
Hon.” in the grant, died before his father, 
Sir John Henniker, Bart. was promoted to 
the Peerage, and consequently never was 
S§ the Hon.” 

- It is with regret that our want of space 
eompels us to omit the elegant but length- 
ened remarks of WiInToNIENSIS on the 
Twelfth Book of the Eneid. 

L. N. will find a memoir of the Rev. Mar- 
tin Sherlock, with several of his letters, in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, vol. viii. pp. 67-76. 

A letter has been sent to us for INvesti- 
GATOR, on the subject of the Stuarts, of 
Tillicuttrie. 

Hans Hisornor says, ‘In various re- 
cent works, we are told of certain personages 
who had to run the gauntlet of the world’s 
reproach, of female curiosity, xc. &c. Now 
gauntlet, a champion’s iron glove, has no- 
thing to do with the real word, which is 
gaunilope ; signifying a military punish- 
ment, in which the offender, with his back 
bare, runs through the whole regiment, re- 
ceiving a lash from every soldier. It had 
its name from Gaunt (or Ghent), where it 
was first instituted, and a Dutch word de- 
noting to run.” 

R. observes, ‘‘ in the account of the 
late Major-Gen. Charles Stuart, of Calcutta, 
contained in the Obituary for June 1830, 
no mention is made of a small work of which 
he was the author, intitled, * Vindication of 
the Hindoos from the Aspersions of the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, M. A. with a refutation 
of the Arguments exhibited in his Memoir 
on the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment for India, &e. &e. by a Bengal 
Officer,’ 8vo. pp. 171, published by Rod- 
well, 1808. This pamphlet, which it is 
believed had been previously printed at Cal- 
eutta, displays considerable talent, and an 
extensive knowledge of the Hiudoo religion, 


manners, and character ; and it well deserves 
the consideration of those who are medi- 
tating reforms among the natives of India.” 

An Inquirer remarks, ‘* In Nov. 1828, 
a translation of the Book of Jasper, which 
had then been lately discovered, was an- 
nounced for publication (see vol. xcvu. ii. 
454). It was also stated that Mr. Samuels, 
of Liverpool, was engaged in translating the 
same author. To the biblical scholar, and 
to the Hebraist, this intelligence was very 
interesting ; and [ wish to know what pro- 
gress has been made in either of these 
works; also whether the MS. translation is 
of the antiquity assigned to it (A. D. 804) ; 
whether Mr. Samuels’ MS. has been exa- 
mined by any competent person; and whe- 
ther the two have been collated.” 

M. H. observes, ‘* Both at Margate and 
at Ramsgate, there are public-houses known 
by the sign of The Foy Boat, the meaning 
of which I was unable to obtain from any 
person I there conversed with. No such 
word occurs in Johnson, Ash, or Todd. 
In Ash’s Dictionary there is the word Fey, 
which he explains as being derived from the 
Dutch Veghen, to cleanse a ditch of inud. 
The house appears to be the rendezvous of 
Pilots ; dees it therefore mean Fee-boat, that 
is, the sum paid te pilots for their as- 
sistance to vessels in distress ?”’ 





The Peerages all recite the change of sur- 
name in the Portmore family from Robert- 
son to Colyear, but none explain the cause 
of such change. 

P. 78. Of Lord Brandon’s family, a far 
more eminent man than Bishop Crosbie was 
his nephew, the Right Hon. Sir Pierce 
Crosbie, a gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
to Charles I. and a Privy Counsellor, &c. 
See Rushworth’s Historical Collections. 

P. 496, for Kings-dale read Kingsale Ba- 
rony. 

P. 544, Query “‘ the Hon.” G, Glover ? 

P. 585, read The Very Rev. C. B. Fairfax. 

P. 604. In the interesting account of the 
Sidneys, the 2 is invariably used, and the 
writer omits to allude to the fashion, ancient 
or modern, of spelling the name Sydney. 
Viscount Strangford and Viscount Sydney 
use the y not 7. 

P. 648. Mr. Bernard was a Roman Ca- 
tholic; his seat in Kerry was Ballinagar, 
not Ballingar. 

P. 649. Anna Countess of Barrymore had 
1000l. per ann. Irish currency (secured to 
her on the late Earl’s estates in Ireland) 
for life. ‘The Barrymore estates, including 
Castle Lyons and Buttevant, were sold by 
the Earl, subject to the above reservation, 
and an annuity of 4000/. per ann. to himself, 
to John Anderson of Fermoy, co. Cork, a 
native of Dumfries, N. B. and father of Sir 
James Caleb Anderson, Bart. G.W.L. 
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FRAGMENT OF THE Baccu# or EvRIPIDES LATELY DISCOVERED. 


Mr. Ursan,—lI beg leave to send you the following fragment of the Bacchx 
of Euripides, lately discovered, and of which I have attempted a free trans- 
lation. Of the MS. in which the Greek has been preserved, [ cannot speak 
from recollection, having lost the memorandum made at the time when the 
original was put into my hands; but I have a faint idea that it was a 


palimpsest of some Latin father. 


AS some doubts will probably exist 
in the minds of the reader relative to 
the genuineness of this fragment, it 
will be not amiss to bring forward the 
following evidence in its favour, 

That the Bacche, which Porson 
justly considered the most corrupt of 
all the plays of Euripides, has come 
down to us in a mutilated state, is a 
discovery we owe to the sagacity of 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, better known to 
English readers as the elegant editor 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ; and 
who not only pointed out the lacuna, 
but even referred to an author, little 
known and read less, who has abso- 
lutely given such a description of the 
missing matter, as plainly to prove 
that he must have seen the passage as 
here printed. The author alluded to 
is Apsines or rather Pseud-Apsines, 
to be met with only in Rhetor. Grec. 
ed. Ald. p. 723, 27, who says that 
mapa T@ Evpuridy rod TMeévbews n wntnp 
’Ayavi) dradAayeioa THs pavias Kal yvo- 
picaca tov traida dteomacpevoy éavtis 
xarnyopet : and still more explicitly in 
p. 724, 31. Evpumidns oikrov emi ra 
TlevOet xevnoat Bovddpevos* Exartoy yap 
avrov T&y ped@v 7) uNTnp ev Tals xepot 
kpatovoa xa@’ éxacrov avta@v oixriferat: 
a note Beck unaccountably omitted in 
his reprint of Musgrave’s Euripides. 

Nor is this the only portion of the 
Bacche, for the preservation of which 
we are indebted to a solitary docu- 
ment. For strange to say, nearly one 
half of it is to be found in only one 
MS. at present in existence; since not 
only the one used by Aldus, and the 
two collated by H. Stephens (if in- 
deed they were two bond fide MSS. 


X. Y. 
and not two printed copies of the Al- 
dine, collated by Victorius, to which 
H. Stephens had access), are no where 
to be met with. In like manner two 
thirds of the Agamemnon of Aischy- 
lus have been preserved in a solitary 
MS. at present in the Farnese library 
at Naples ; and it may be stated still 
more d-propos, that a very long yet 
genuine fragment of the Phaethon of 
Euripides, first published by G. Burges, 
in Classical Journal, No. 43, p. 156, 
was recovered by Bekker from a pa- 
limpsest MS. but in a state far less per- 
fect than the one now first published. 

With respect to the internal evi- 
dence, the words themselves prove 
that Euripides alone could have written 
them, so full are they of the charac- 
teristic pathos of a tragedian, who 
seems to have actually revelled in 
such scenes ; witness his beautiful la- 
mentation of Hecuba over the mangled 
corpse of her grandson Astyanax in the 
Troades; a play that is second only to 
the Medea for vigour of thought and 
intensity of feeling. 

Nor does the language alone carry 
internal evidence in favour of the ge- 
nuineness of the fragment ; for the law 
of versification is in every respect such 
as is suited to the best era of the 
stage of Athens; a touchstone that 
enabled Elmsley first to detect the 
spuriousness of the fragment of the 
Danae, published at Heidelberg from 
a Palatine MS.; and by which Porson 
also was led to abjudicate the close of 
the Iphigenia in Aulis, that, till the 
discovery of his Cretical, or rather Cri- 
tical canon, had passed muster with 
scholars of no common character.—Ep. 
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Euripidis Baccharum Fragmentum e Cod. MS. restitutum. 


AT AYH. 


KAAMOS. 
ATA. 


KAA. 


ATA. 


KAA, 


ATA. 


KAA, 


ATA. 
KAA. 


ATA. 


7Q warep, dpas yap rap’ dow pereorpadgn, 

& per wépyr’, & 7 Exdvor, ov xp a” ad Aéyerr, 
70 didraroy Sé cHpa Taidds eire, Tod ; 

poyes péAdn rad’ eepevvijoas pépw. 


, 0a \ Ss x , LAN 
KaTaYETE acoov xXepat OOVAELAtTS TUCE, 


nn 


~ \ ‘ , 
ws dordowpat Tay TO COY dépas, TéKVOY, 


~ / ef >t , 
Kuvovoa oaokas, agTeo eEeOpeWauny. 


AGBeaGe riadé y’, j Pidav dédorKa yup, 
raid’ ijy ty mov vexpoy éku/ipropévor, 
py Sptpurépay Ty supgopay cuvackevacy. 10 


7 2:9» ~ . =~ 9 3 , 
ap e€tcveTe {7 derva TQaUT elpyaomevn 3 


Bpaxd re rp0Padsa ratdds Wer cov TaOn’ 


ew al , >?) \ oid = 
daor mpofpaivery y’ évrod) didwar, rods 
oTrevoor. 
pabjcer 8, tobi, Kat vewrepor, 
> ’ ~ a0 2.0. 2 , “ ~ 
ei vexpoy dpBois o@p’ dpay dacors pépors 15 
wy’, dyKadats AaBodoa pr, Wadoa peror, 
\ ~ e « A \ , . 
kat KAavoor, ws ovret ye, Kal KaTdoracat 
, ‘ 
défat ov vexpor. 
Z , ] ef , 
défopai y’, door cbévw. 
Kapadoxijow 8’, &s rapijs tdw rédos. 


oT@pmEey Te pukpoy, ws ToOGEiTwLEY, VEKpOY" 20 
otxer ToOELvOy réxvoy eis Gdov Sépmovs, 
apodpas dwéas, of oe Karédafsorv, TAdvoUS’ 
amor dmora, kava cava dépxopac’ 
Oaveiy pe Kpetocoy 7) Oavdvra ce [3Xérewr" 

2a 5) ~ ‘ s 
pep’, w yepaa, Kpara roy rproabXlov 
6p0Gs mpocappdcwper, evrovoy dSé rar 

~ 9 9 ae > t 
cop eaxpipwowper, eis doov Tapa’ 

~ ~ =~? oi . *! 
ev pev* po y Epyou rovd’ Edny odo’ drpejas 

‘ ~ ~ 

xXpwros xepoty 8 érommos &rrecbat vexpod, 

~ 7 ~ 
viv & ad vexvy, BXérovea raid’ vPpropévor, 30 
ideiy 7’ Epptocor KuOrydy y’ axovoiws. 

~ " , e UJ ° s 
Tas Kai vey i) SVOTHVOS evaBoupéery 

‘ ~ , 

mpos orépva Oipar, riva d¢ Opnrvijow rodror ; 
| : , ‘ > \ \ , 
ay’, ® radava xeip ém), Kparos Oi ye. 
ag’ ober’ dpgeBddos Epovye Tér Oews 35 


. ry \ e. , a , 
Kepady TpoKkeirat, Kalzep, 7) vewTaTy 


iS) 
ror 


~ 4 » ” . ” 
Tupoatot yevvoty iv Képats 7, €or ovK ere" 





ae 





“erage 


4832.) 


AGAVE. 


CapmMvus. 


AGAVE. 


CapMvws. 


AGAVE. 


CapMus. 


AGAVE. 


CapMuws. 


AGAVE. 
CapmMuws. 


AGAVE. 
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Fragment of the Bacche of Euripides recently discovered. 





The dream is past. Where am I? You were witness, 
What visions of affright and maddening sounds 
Frenzied thy daughter. These repeat not; say, 
Rather, where is my son, my dear boy’s corse? 

’*Twas hard to find. I bear it to you. 


Where? 
Where is he? Quick, attendants, lay him down, 
That I may once more cling to his embrace, 
And kiss the limbs I bore. 
Oh, hold her, friends. 
I dread; when she shall see his mangled form, 
Some heavier calamity. 


Do I live 

Actress in such a scene? 
This way ; move on 
A little step; you shall behold your son— 
His piteous state. 
Ye feet, obey the bidding. 

As ye best can, move on. 

The worst she knows not ; 
Yes, tho’ thou mayst not hold him in thine arms, 
Thou shalt once more kiss him and press his limbs, 
Receive him, wretched mother. 


Nerve my heart. 
I will await the end of these sad rites, 
I dare‘not look upon. 

Stay we awhile, 
That I may once again hold converse with him. 
To the dark house of death thou’rt gone, my son, 
Caught in the chace you hunted others in, 
Your course is run. 
(She uncovers the mangled limbs.) 
Oh, Oh, Oh sight of horror, 

Unheard of, unimagined, unbelieved. 
*T were better far to die, than see thee thus— 
Wretched old woman. Come, thrice wretched boy, 
Let me collect your scatter’d limbs, replace 
This head of thine upon thy mangled shoulders, 
With all the care a hapless mother can. 
Said I ’twould prove a solace to my woe 
To touch thee with these hands? Alas! Alas! 
I shudder but to look upon thee; shrink, 
As though it were a sacrilege, from the thought— 
Touch thee? alas! where shall 1 find the force 
To press thee to my bosom ; with what notes 
Of fitting lamentation wail for thee? 
Unnatural hands, and dare you touch this head ? 
It is, it was my son’s. Yes, this was Pentheus. 
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XOPOZ. 


KAAMOZ. 


ATAYH. 


AITONY2ZO%. 





Euripidis Baccharum Fragmentum. {Sept. 
viv’ ovre keoods opidaxds 7’ ovr’ aprédov 
Eorewe kdijp’, ob5’ aids, ovr’ Evercé res 
olorpos ppév’ eis rap’ Opy’, AAN’ Epaivero 40 
adXws, 6 po) ody Oe@ ye paivecBa Oédrwy, 
K@0", of” Gy Fy édeeva Aroviaw y’, exer. 
THS, Tat, ov ovyas, OO ér’ éxavoiywy ordpa, 
P0éyEae Te pexpoy pnrpt dusrirve réxvor* 
jv o0éypa yp cov yAuK Te xappa por pépor- 45 
& pirrarn mpdaofis, & roBovpévn 
Gpardrns Tor’ isoypagov poppwpyaros, 
mos voy oxvOpwros ef ; A€weLy aE y’ ov Hépw* 
© yAvkurarn poe TpoaBoAry THY xerréwr, 
drots rpopas dwxe rAnpoveorarns 50 
6 pacos 68° énos, dares yAdyos vépwr* 
6pg0’, (dpa dé ris;) modus xpovvds rpéxet, 
AvOp@ ra wrEvpa, Tai, KarapdSevwy a’ Err, 
avi) dé yeipi radr’ éun wemdrnypéva 
tpavas idove’, éyvwy, bo’ wpa out’ rédovr. 55 
&AX’, ov Te TARY O° Oicoma yupvdy BrEéreLY, 
& rai, kadvrrpg tHde coy KpUTTW Kapa, 
ra 8 aipopupra cai karmvAaKiopéva 
pérn oa y’ apers rots térdots Nerrois oxerG, 
vik eb yap, wv 8 éxourer, Hytorar radgos. 60 
déorow’ "Ayau), mas Kapavoira Adyos* 
Kayo réOnra, pu) pépovo’ airy PArAEéweLy 
gpuxrov Oéapa, Seordrny reOvnxdra. 
GAN’, ov xapts yap éorw aip’ det Brérery, 
Adevel &yovres Karerov eis KoiNOY véKuY, 65 
ph oxrddyxva rovde ij Newddpos Aaf3y. 


Kay Opootca Kai pdBy Kparoupéery 
épéWopuai oa, réxvoy, ov pévovo’ éru 
iwpev ovv, iwyev, tyyeicOw Sé ris. 
& dN éa* ris ovros evrpemijs veavias, 70 
Os NevKdTweTNos ektooir’ ay Ty Dear; 
Bayes pw’ éxer BA€xoveay dorpam)y Oéas® 
gvywper &s Taxtor’ ionvépy Spdpy. 
M) v@ Opoeicbe, pnd? &yav Eorw ddfcs* 
Acévvods eip’, ds Oetoy eEqpenla péev 75 
Séuas, Bporeiov & abrds &dAdéas radu 
* * * x 
* * - * ¥ 
Adyos 8 éuois ods was res * © * 
odwre os waist éxreveis dX * * yo. * 


pipe 





tite ks Risin 
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Cuorvus. 


Capmus. 


AGAVE. 


Baccuus. 





Fragment of the Bacche of Euripides. 199 


No; Pentheus was a youth. But whither fled 
The bloom of youth ; his locks of waving gold 

Are matted now; his beard is stained with gore ; 
About his brows no ivy wreath was twined, 

No wanton vine shaded his clust’ring ringlets, 

No flute or cymbal waked his soul to songs 

Of joy. Far other frenzy than the God’s, 

You should have worshipp’d, drove you to a death, 
Which even he, you outraged, would have pitied. 
Cold lips, unclosed, and are you mute for ever? 
Speak to me yet once more, my boy ; that voice 

In every accent once was sweet to me. 

O features dearer to my eyes than light, 

Lovelier than some imagined pictured face, 

Why change your smiles to scowls? I cannot bear them. 
Ye lips, whose touch was dear delight, when you 
Drew from this miserable breast the full 

And genial tide of life ; alas! instead 

Of that warm stream, what gouts of blood bedew 
Your side, my boy? Mine said1I? Ah! too well 
I now perceive your mother was your murderess. 
But let me with this covering veil thy head, 

Thy limbs, no longer limbs, so torn and marred, 
So furrowed and so gore-distained enwrap 

In these rent garments, fitting shrouds for thee. 


Thy words, Agave, have o’ertopped thy griefs ; 
And horror-struck we loathe the spectacle 
Of this our murdered lord. 


Too long we’ve borne 
This sight of blood. Attendants, raise the bier, 
And let us onward to the tomb. His corse 
This ground may not profane. 


And I my son, 
With stifled sobs and heart o’ercome with fear, 
Will follow—Here I dare not stay. Lead on. 
But hold, what vision comes? what form of grace 
And beauty more than human, garmented 
In white, is this? Sure ’tisa god. I dread 
To look upon the lightnings of his presence. 
Quick let us fly, fly swifter than the winds. 


Shriek not, nor let fear come upon ye, women. 
Bacchus in me behold, who having changed 

This my immortal for a mortal form— 

* * . * * * 
* x * * * 
* * * * * * 


* 


























200 Parliamentary Roll 3 Hen, VIII.—Edw. IV.’s Children. [Sept. 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, July 26. 

IN your review for June (part i. 
p- 524), it is stated that ‘‘ only four” 
ancient Parliamentary Rolls of the 
names and arms of Peers ‘‘ are known 
to be in existence ;”” and that all those 
are of the reign of Henry VIII. namely, 
that of the sixth year, of which Mr. Wil- 
lement has published in fac-simile from 
the original in his own possession, and 
those of the fifth, eighth, and thirty- 
first years in the Office of Arms. 1 
have the pleasure of assuring you that 
one yet earlier is existing in the Ash- 
molean Library, namely, that of the 
third year of Henry VIII. being the 
roll marked No. 13; but it is not the 
original ; -it is almost a fac-simile, 
carefully (though not elegantly) en- 
grossed, and painted on eight sheets 
of vellum, in the time of Charles I. or 
lI. Your silence concerning any such 
Roll, confirms the conclusion which I 
had formed from my unsuccessful in- 
quiries after the original, that its ex- 
istence is very doubtful: however, 
some of your readers may inform you 
whether it be in the Parliament-Office, 
or any other repository, public or pri- 
vate, which would be a welcome piece 
of information. 

This Roll is opened at the top 
with the left hand, and, being held 
horizontally, shows the figures in the 
whole line of procession to Parlia- 
ment, according to the exact prece- 
dency of the estates; and over the 
head of every peer is painted his shield 
of arms, with his name written. It 
is thus headed—‘‘ The Parleament 
holden at Westm’ the iiiith day of 
February, the thirde yere off oure 
Sou’aigne lord Kyng Henry the viijth.”’ 

I take occasion hereby, of noticing 
the Roll No. 27, which was drawn up 
to prove that the right to the Crowns 
of England and France was vested in 
Edward IV. in various ways; and 
contains a long pedigree terminating 
in him, and so much of his issue as 
had been brought forth when the roll 
was compiled. It illustrates, in some 
degree, that part of the Royal genea- 
logy which is supplied by the interest- 
ing document, in the publication 
whereof Mr. Madden anticipated me 
in your Magazine for January last year 
(vol. C. part i. pp. 24—5). The fol- 
lowing are the names of the children, 
exactly as they are recorded in this 
Roll, within roundlets : 


‘+ Elizab; pimogenita filia d’ni Regis Ed- 


wardi; nata fuit 129 die Marcij anno d’ni 

1466.” 

*¢ D’na Maria seciidogenita filia, nata fuit—” 
*¢ D’na Cecilia t’ciogenita filia, nata fuit—”’ 
‘¢ D’n’s Edwardus pimogenitus filius Regis 

Edwardi inij. Princeps Wallie, gq‘ nat? 

fuit die aiarum anno d’ni 1470.” 

Hence it is certain that to an un- 
doubted contemporary (and he a ge- 
nealogist), the birthdays of Edward’s 
second and third children were un- 
known; nor am I satisfied with the 
conjectures that have been offered 
concerning them; for the chronology 
of this reign is the most confused part 
of the English annals. If, however, 
the first child’s birth can be rightly 
fixed, the rest may be more safely dis- 
covered by comparing the best possi- 
ble calculations with minute notices of 
the court-history, if they can be found, 
and with the movements of the King 
and Queen, as shown by records. The 
Lady Elizabeth of York was not born 
until the year after the Queen’s coro- 
nation, which was 26 May, 1465, in 
the year following her marriage. Sir 
Gilbert Dethick (in the British MS. 
6113, cited by Mr. Madden), at first 
noted that she was born in 1464, (from 
memory most likely,) but added af- 
terward, “‘ xj Febr. a° 1465,” which is 
only by the vulgar computation; the 
true year being ‘‘ 1466,” as it is 
plainly written in this contemporary 
Roll, which nevertheless is erroneous 
as to the month and day ; for Hearne’s 
fragment of history printed at the end 
of Sprott (p. 295), gives 11 Feb. 1466, 
and the annals attributed to William 
Wyrcestre fix it in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1465-6. 

Allowing this date to be true, the 
two next children were most probably 
born at two mean distances between 
Feb. 1466 and Nov. 1470,—a period 
of 56 months ; which may be divided 
into three spaces of 19 months each. 
According to this supposition, the 
Princess Mary was born about the 
end of August in 1467, and the Prin- 
cess Cecilia about the end of March 
in 1468. 

This Roll confirms Dethick’s state- 
ment that Edward V. was born on the 
second of November, which is “ All 
Souls’ day ;” the “‘ fourth” given by 
Sandford, is perhaps a mistake for iv. 
non. Nov. which is also the second of 
the month. The ‘‘ fourteenth” is pro- 
bably a further mistake of Sandford’s 
error. (See Mr. Madden’s fourthnote.) 

MEAAS. 
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New Huncerrorp Market. 

IN our last Number we gave a view 
and the history of the old Market- 
house on the Hungerford estate. We 
now proceed to detail the circumstances 
which have given rise to its re-edifica- 
tion and enlargement. 

Public markets have latterly flou- 
rished best in the city. Durig the 
last half century several have disap- 
peared from the western part of the 
metropolis. Those of St. James’s 
and Westminster have been wholly 
swept away; Carnaby Market is in 
effect abolished; and that of Hunger- 
ford had fallen into dilapidation and 
comparative disuse. From the quota- 
tion given in our last number from 
Seymour’s ‘‘ Survey,” it appears that 
Hungerford Market was never very 
successful, that at Covent Garden be- 
ing too powerful a rival ; and this was 
thecase notwithstanding theadvantages 
the former afforded for the gardeners 
to land their produce, at a period 
when, from the paucity and inferlo- 
rity of the roads in comparison with 
their present state, water carriage 
must have been more necessary even 
than at present. It may now, how- 
ever, be anticipated with confidence, 
that this propinquity to water-carriage 
will make the situation particularly 
convenient for the sale of fish, and 
the removal of old London Bridge will 
allow the vessels to come up, which 
was before impracticable. Thus an 
effectual remedy will be provided 
against the monopoly of that article, 
which has been too long tolerated at 
Billingsgate. 

The first public meeting preliminary 
to this object, took place in the Paint- 
ed Chamber at the House of Lords, at 
the suggestion of Sir Thomas Tyr- 
whitt, June 5, 1824; when Mr. Fowler, 
the architect to whom the works have 
since been committed, received his 
first instructions to survey the site of 

Hungerford Market. 

The circumstance of the Hunger- 
ford estate, in its extent from the 
Strand to the River, being the free- 
hold property of one individual, and 
nearly all let to tenants at will, greatly 
facilitated the purchase : and the ap- 
prehensions and objections which so 
generally and forcibly apply to public 
improvements, in a financial point of 
view, were thus in a great measure 
obviated. An Act of Parliament for 

Gent. Mac. September, 1832. 
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carrying the improvement into effect, 
and incorporating the company, re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 20th of 
May, 1830, and the estate was pur- 
chased of the owner, Mr. Wise,* for 
the sum of 110,000/. The leasehold 
interest of the Villiers-street wharf 
was purchased for 9,500/. awarded by 
a jury at the Guildhall, Westminster; 
and Charles-court was purchased for 
about 9,000/. 

Mr. Fowler’s first consideration, in 
arranging the disposition of his plan, 
was to take advantage of the local pe- 
culiarities of the site, the most promi- 
nent of which were the contiguity to 
the’ river, and the declivity of the 
ground; both of these circumstances 
being highly favourable to the purposes 
contemplated. 

A ground-plan of the new Market 
is included in our map of the im- 
provements in the vicinity of Charing- 
cross, published in our Magazine for 
March 1831. Sevefal views of dif- 
ferent parts of the building are given in 
the accompanying engraving (Plate I). 
It is principally divided into three 
main portions, viz. an open Court 
next Hungerford-street, another to- 
wards the river, and a great covered 
Hall between the two. 

The part next-the river has been 
first completed, and the front is exhi- 
bited in the annexed view. The co- 
lonnade in the centre is the entrance 
to the Fishmarket; the houses at the 
wings are appropriated for taverns. 
The Fishmarket being on a lower level 
than the other buildings, is thereby 
rendered separate and distinct from the 
other parts. Arrangements were made 
for receiving the oyster boats at the 
commencement of the season, on the 
4th of August last ; and vessels, laden 
with that article, have continued to 
come up, finding a ready sale for their 
cargoes; but the Fishmarket is not 
yet opened for general business.t 

From the Fishmarket the ascent to 





* It passed into that gentleman’s family 
soon after the grant in 1685 of the charter 
of James II. noticed in p. 163. The char- 
ter of Charles II. granted a market for all 
commodities whatsvever, excepting corn and 
grain; that of James removed the exception. 

+t Is appears that about a century ago an 
attempt was made to establish a Fish Market 
in Westminster; but it failed from the diffi- 
culty then experienced in getting up vessels 
to supply it, owing to the obstruction of 
old London Bridge. 
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the great hall is by a spacious flight of 
steps in the centre externally, and 
two staircases within, at the extre- 
mities of the portico, which is sepa- 
rated from the hall by a screen of 
arches. 

The Hall, exclusive of the porticoes, 
is 188 feet long by 123 feet wide, con- 
sisting of a nave and two ailes, be- 
sides ranges of shops against the side 
walls, with galleries over, These gal- 
leries will be approached by four stair- 
cases at the extremities, and thus a 
yeady communication will be main- 
tained throughout. 

The floor of the hall will be occu- 
pied by ranges of stands for casual 
business, with convenient avenues be- 
tween them; and the shops will be 
let to more constant dealers, The 
galleries will be appropriated for the 
sale of such articles as require a neat 
display, and will be disposed some- 
what in the manner of a bazaar, with 
a range of counters, &c. and a walk 
in front, from which the busy scene in 
the hall will be conveniently and ad- 
vantageously viewed. 

The roof of the nave, or central 
compartment of the structure, being 
raised above the other parts by a tier 
of open arches, will ensure an ample 
supply of light and air. The roofs of 
the ailes are likewise open in the 
centre, in order still further to secure 
that important object. Underneath 
the whole of the hall is a double range 
of arched cellars or vaults, having ap- 
proaches in various directions, and 
which may be appropriated in any 
portions as required. Those at the 
south end, being on a level with the 
Fishmarket, open immediately upon 
that court and colonnades, and are pro- 
posed to be used as warehouses, with 
counting-houses attached. 

The Upper Court corresponds nearly 
with the Lower Court or Fishmarket, 
but at the level of a story above it. 
The colonnades are here combined with 
shops and dwellings for resident shop- 
keepers, so that every different degree 
of accommodation will thus be pro- 
vided, from the most casual to the 
most established class of dealers. 

The market is supplied with water 
raised on the spot, by means of a 
steam-engine, which distributes it to 
every part in an unlimited supply. 

As the present Hungerford-street 
does not enter the area: of the market 
in the centre, it is intended to be re- 
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built in a central position, and to in- 
crease its width from twenty to thirty 
feet. The houses in this part will 
consist of shops on a moderate scale : 
the lower corners of the streets will be 
appropriated as public-houses for the 
accommodation of the upper division 
of the Market. In the Strand there 
will be three new houses, of a superior 
class, suitable to that situation. 

In order to obtain the required ac- 
cess of. carts to the Fishmarket, and 
to afford further scope to the water- 
side business, the adjoining wharf: to 
the east is included in the plan, and 
thus a direct. communication is made 
with Villiers-street. The water-stairs 
and causeway have been constructed 
in granite on a handsome scale, and 
form decidedly the best landing-place 
on the river side. The line of the 
quay projects in one part more than 
150 feet further into the river than 
the old line of embankment, so con- 
siderably did the former quay recede 
within the line of the adjacent wharfs, 
and so practicable was the advance 
from the turn which the river takes 
just at this point. The latter circum- 
cumstance is also advantageous as 
bringing a considerable portion of the 
town as it were around it, and thus 
rendering the situation particularly 
central and convenient. Arrangements 
are in progress for making the quay 
available for steam boats. There is a 
booking office with a warehouse (a for- 
mer erection) on the wharf, where goods 
are at present received for and from 
the several passage-boats which ply 
up and down the river. . The steam- 
boats from the lower part of the river 
being now enabled, by the removal of 
old London Bridge, to pass their 
former barrier, it is evident that a 
Janding-place in the neighbourhood of 
Charing Cross will be infinitely more 
available to a large portion of the me- 
tropolis than one in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tower. Thus Hunger- 
ford Market will probably soon be- 
come a place of great public resort; 
and, independently of its proper busi- 
ness, will derive much casual ad- 
vantage from the continual transit of 
passengers. 

The columns, stairs, pavement, and 
other parts of the structure, are of 
granite.’ We subjoin the measure- 
ments of the different divisions of the 
Market. The width of the Upper and 
Lower Courts is that of their uneo- 
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vered area; that of the Great Hall is 
the total width : 


Length. Width. 
Hungerford-street 163 ft. 
Upper Court - 140 - - 69 ft. 
Great Hall - - 188 - - 123 
Colonnade - - 34 
Lower Court - 120 - - 69 
Quay - - 95 - - 218 


Total length "740 ft. 


The total width of the river front 
is 126 feet. 

It appears that, as far as the foun- 
dations of the new buildings have 
hitherto been extended, to within 
about 150 feet of the Strand, the 
whole of the ground was formerly part 
of the bed of the river; and it is 
therefore probable that the roadway 
called the Strand, when originally 
formed, was, as its name imports, 
very little removed, in its whole ex- 
tent, from the edge of the river. 

Mr. Charles Fowler, the architect, 
when he commenced this work, had 
just completed the elegant and ap- 
propriate new Market-place in Co- 
vent Garden, on which he was em- 
ployed by the Duke of Bedford. 


—g— 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 8. 

IT is one of the advantages which 
your Magazine confers, that it is not 
only the means of communicating in- 
formation to its readers, but also that 
it furnishes a medium through which 
those who are interested in the his- 
tory, antiquities, or literature of their 
country can suggest hints which may 
be of utility to the whole republic of 
letters. 

At a time like the present, when a 
new impetus has been given to the 
investigation of the early language of 
our country, it becomes necessary that 
helps should be furnished by which 
the approach to the fountain head 
may be rendered easier than it is now. 
We have cause to congratulate our- 
selves upon the appearance of two 
Saxon Grammars, within the last ten 
years ; the first recalled the attention 
of our scholars to a study which was 
almost totally neglected; the second by 
the critical skill exhibited by its au- 
thor, and the importance of its illus- 
trations drawn from a comparison of 
the structure of the Saxon with that 
of the kindred Gothic dialects, re- 
moved nearly all the difficulties which 
had so long been stumbling-blocks to 
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inquirers, from the time of Junius and 
Hickes. 

Proposals having been issued for 
the publication of a Saxon and Eng- 
lish Dictionary, which professes to 
contain all the words in Somner, Ben- 
son, and Lye, and to embody every 
new word which may be found in 
works published since the appearance 
of the last-mentioned Dictionary, it 
has been thought important to inquire 
how far such a plan is advisable, by 
examining, in the first place, the na- 
ture and value of the collections in 
Lye; and, secondly, what new addi- 
tions may be gained from the works 
which have appeared since Lye was 
published. 

It is impossible to withhold from 
Lye the praise of industry and perse- 
verance, and of having overcome diffi- 
culties arising from his situation and 
his circumstances. But here the praise 
must end, and justice demands that it 
should be stated that his two folios 
exhibit in almost every page such in- 
stances of want of skill, such a total 
absence of every thing approaching 
towards criticism, that no depend- 
ance can be placed upon any gramma- 
tical comment found in them. Be- 
sides, allowing that the work were as 
perfect as Dictionaries of dead lan- 
guages generally are, still it is so rare, 
so expensive, and so unwieldy, that a 
new edition is required, and, under 
present circumstances, if well exe- 
cuted, would be an acceptable publica-~ 
tion. In its formation the grammati- 
cal errors of Lye should be rectified, 
the gender and declension of the 
nouns should be given, as well as the 
order of the verbs; those words should 
be rejected which have been intro- 
duced from the Heliand,—which is 
Old Saxon,—and from the continua- 
tion of the Saxon Chronicle, which is 
Old English; and the number of in- 
stances of the most common words, 
which have been so injudiciously in- 
serted by the editor, Manning, should 
be reduced within the limits of utility. 
When all this is done, there is much, 
very much behind, which is essential 
towards the formation of such a work 
as the increased knowledge of the lan- 
guage demands, and without which 
its publication would be worse than 
useless. It may be remarked, in the 
first place, that since the death of Lye 
only two Saxon works have been pub- 
lished, namely, Orosius and Beowulf # 
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with the first of these he was well ac- 
quainted, as the MS. from which it 
was printed was, for some time, in his 
possession; of the second, he made no 
use, and of course it should be read 
and re-read by a Saxon glossographer. 
But this curious poem has been edit- 
ed in such a manner, that, without a 
collation with the original MS. it is 
literally useless ; it abounds with er- 
rata in such strikingly glaring num- 
bers, as, on this account, to form a li- 
terary curiosity. From these facts 
regarding Orosius and Beowulf, we 
arrive at the conclusion that, as far as 
printed materials are concerned, we 
are exactly in the same state as when 
Lye’s Dictionary was published. And 
hence we see the necessity of revert- 
ing to MSS. (the safest of all guides), 
for the additions which we have a 
right to expect in a New Sazon Dic- 
tionary. Of these MSS. there is, for- 
tunately for us, a splendid collection 
in our public libraries, and to them it 
is the object of the present notice to 
direct the attention of those interested 
in the study of the language. It is 
true that Lye has used several of these, 
and therefore so much the less re- 
mains to be accomplished ; but many 
have not been hitherto examined, some 
scarcely opened. By a comparison of 
the list of materials used by Lye and 
Manning, and prefixed to their Dic- 
tionary, with Wanley’s General Cata- 
logue of Saxon MSS. in England, we 
see how much matter remains still to 
work upon. Moreover, many of the 
MSS. included in Lye’s list have not 
received from him the attention which 
they merit, and a ecarefu) examination 
of their contents would bring to light 
words which have escaped him. Of 
this observation the Durham MS. is 
a proof; it contains many words not 
in Lye, and yet he quotes it very fre- 
quently. I am extremely happy to 
find that proposals have been lately 
issued for the publication of the Gos- 
pels in Saxon, Semi-Saxon, and in the 
Saxon dialect of Northumbria, in which 
work of course the Durham and Rush- 
worth MSS. are to be included, and 
I hope that the project may receive 
the support which it so well merits, 
the rather as the editor is prepared for 
the task by being the translator of 
Rask’s Saxon Grammar and of Czd- 
mon. But to return to our subject: 
I think it essential that when addi- 
tional words are thus procured, they 
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should be accompanied with the ac- 
cents which they may have in the ori- 
ginal MSS. These accents are indis- 
pensable; without them, we cannot 
have any idea of the pronunciation, and 
even sometimes they are essential to 
the sense ; for instance, they distin- 
guish between ac, but, and ac, an oak; 
for, for, and for, went; cyst, choice, 
and cy'st, he chooses. Of these Lye 
was totally ignorant, and from the 
specimen which we have given, their 
utility is so obvious, as to render it 
no longer a subject of hesitation whe- 
ther or not they should be supplied 
throughout the whole work. It is. 
unnecessary to mention that, in every 
instance, the word inserted should be 
authorised by a quotation. 

Such seem to be the outlines of 
what is at present a desideratum in 
our literature. Of course, in a sketch 


like the present, many minor points. 


have been passed over; but nothing 
has been suggested which is not, abso- 
lutely necessary, and the absence of 
which would decidedly render the 
publication of a Saxon Dictionary a 
cause of regret, instead of what it is. 
at present, ‘‘a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” 

Yours, &c. PuILo-SAxonicus. 


an oe 


‘RecoutvectTions oF St. ALBAN’s AB- 
BEY, BEFORE ITS DISSOLUTION, 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Aug. 18. 
DURING the public interest that 
prevails at present with respect to the 
ancient Abbey of St. Alban, permit 
me to offer to you and your readers 
the following curious recollections pre- 
served by Ashmole in a paper contain- 
ed in his MS. No. 1137, f. 51>. 
Yours, &c. MEAAS, 





“26 Aug. 68. From y¢ relac’on of 
Mrs. Simpson. 

Mr. Robert Shrimpton, grandfather 
by the mothers side to Mrs. Simpson 
of St. Albans, was 4 tymes Maior of 
St. Albans ; he dyed about 60 yeares 
since, being then about 103 years of 
age.* He lived when the Abbey of 
St. Albans flourished before the disso- 
luc’on ; and remembred most things 
relating to the buildings of the Abbey, 
to the regiment of the house, the cere- 
monies in the church and grand pro- 

* He was therefore born about 1505, 
and died about 1608. 
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cessions, of all w** he would often 
discourse in his lyfe tyme. 

Among others—That in the great 
hall there was an ascent of 15 steps 
to the Abbottes table, vnto w** the 
Monkes brought vp the service in 
plate, and staying at every 5' step 
{where] was a land¥ place, on ev’ry of 
w* they sung a short hymne. The 
Ab[b]ot usually sat alone in the mi- 
dle of the table, and when any Noble- 
men or Embassadors or strangers of 
eminent quality came thither, they sat 
at his table towards the ends thereof. 

After the Monks had waited a while 
on the Abbot, they sat downe at two 
other tables placed on the sides of the 
hall, and had their service brought up 
by the Novices, who, when the Monkes 
had dyned, sat downe to their owne 
dinner. 

This Mr. Shrimpton remembers, 
that when the newes came to St. Al- 
bons of Q. Maries death, the then 
Abbot, for greife, tooke his chamber, 
and dyed w"in a fortnight. 

He also rem’bers the hollow Image, 
erected neere StAlbons shrine, where- 
in one being placed to governe the 
wyres, the eyes would move, and head 
nodd, accords as he liked or disliked 
the offering; and that, being young, 
he had many tymes crept into the 
hollow p’te thereof. 

In the grand Processions through 
the Towne, where the Image of St. 
Albons was carried, it was vsually 
borne by 12 Monkes, and after it had 
been sett downe a while at the mar- 
ket cross, and the Monkes assaying to 
take it vp againe, they p’tended they 
could not stir it, and then the Abbot 
coming and laying his crosier upon 
the Image, (and using these wordes— 
Arise, arise, St. Albons arise, and 
get thee home to thy sanctuary!) it 
then forthwith yeilded to be borne by 
the Monkes. 

In the Abbey was a larg roome, 
having beddes set on either side for 
the receipt of strangers and pilgrims, 
where they had lodging and dyet for 
3 dayes, without question made whence 
they came, or whether they went: but 
after that tyme, they staid not w“out 
rendring an account of both.” 


—}— 
Mr. Ursan, Bristol, Aug. 14. 
I AM so far from being displeased 


with the remarks of your Correspond- 
ent Mr. Carlos, that I beg him to ac- 
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cept my best thanks for correcting the 
error into which I had fallen in my 
description of the sculpture discovered 
in Bristol Cathedral. When I made 
the drawing from which your engrav- 
ing was taken, the subject was stand- 
ing in the midst of a heap of rubbish, 
and it was impossible to ascertain 
whether the stone was entire or not; 
but, on a closer inspection, induced by 
the remarks of your Correspondent, I 
find that the lower part of the stone is 
wanting, having at some period been 
broken off. It has recently been re- 
moved into the Cathedral, and at pre- 
sent stands at the east end of the 
north aile; but I understand it is to 
be ultimately placed in a niche in the 
chapter-room, which is advancing fast 
to a state of complete renovation, and 
exhibits a rich specimen of Norman 
architecture. A muniment room is 
being built on the south side of it, and 
several other improvements are being 
made. The sculpture in question is 
supposed to be at least 800 years old. 

I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out adding my humble testimony with 
that of Mr. Carlos to the general ac-. 
tivity of Mr. Phillips the subsacrist, 
but particularly during the late riots. 
To his courage in a great measure may 
be attributed the preservation of the 
chapter-room and cathedral, which 
but for his exertions would probably 
have now presented nothing but a 
heap of ruins; and Mr. P. still pre- 
serves as a trophy the iron bar which 
he fortunately wrenched from the 
grasp of one of the rioters. This man 
was advancing with two others to- 
wards the Bishop’s palace with the 
bar across his shoulder; and when 
Mr. P. met him, he was swearing 
with horrid imprecations that he would 
murder the Bishop. Mr. P. making 
towards him, said, “‘ You villain, you 
shall not do it,’’ and immediately col- 
lared him, when the fellow began to 
brandish the bar over Mr. P.’s head, 
which the latter caught hold of, and 
succeeded in taking it from him. Mr. 
Phillips was about to apply the bar 
smartly over the man’s shoulders; but, 
a mob consisting of about 150 ruffians 
approaching, he thought it prudent to 
retreat. 

Amore substantial proof of the high 
estimation in which Mr. Phillips’s 
conduct was regarded on this trying 
occasion, was given by the Dean and 
Chapter, who presented him with a 
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silver cup, handsomely ornamented’ 
with foliage, of the value of 20/. This 
was executed by his son-in-law Mr. 
French of High-street, and bears the 
following inscription : ‘‘ The Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol to their Subsacrist 
Mr. William Phillips, in testimony of 
their approbation of his conduct, dur- 
ing the late riots, Bristol, February Ist, 
1832.” On the reverse side are re- 
presented two hands grasping a bar, 
ever which is inscribed, GRIP FAST; 
and beneath it, sTRIKE. 

On the iron bar Mr. P..intends to 
have the following words painted in 
legible characters : 


‘¢ This bar was wrested from the hands 
of one of the Bristol rioters by Mr. William 
Phillips, October 30, 1831.” 


Yours, &c. 


-——Q-— 
THE ENDEAVOURER, No. IV. 


ADDISON’S SIMILE OF THE ANGEL. 


Gero. Pryce. 


Ille sinistrorsum, hic dextrorsum abit. Hor. 


‘ IT is very common for one age of 
critics to decry what the preceding 
age has extolled. Ornaments of poetry, 
and peculiarities of style, which are 
esteemed in one generation as the 
highest excellencies, are regarded in 
another as deserving only of contempt. 

This variation of critical opinion 
has been manifested in nothing more 
strongly than in the different censures 
that have been passed at different pe- 
riods on Addison’s well-known simile 
of the Angel. 


*Twas then great Marlborough’s mighty 
soul was_prov’d, [mov’'d, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts un- 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
Examin’d all the dreadful scenes of war: 
In peaceful thought the field of death sur- 
vey’d, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Tnspir’d repuls’d battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an Angel, by divine command, 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 
And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to per- 
, form, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
The Campaign. 
The Tatler pronounced it ‘one of 
the noblest thoughts that ever entered 
into the heart of man,” and all his 
contemporaries acquiesced in his judg- 
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ment; whilst succeeding critics have 
declared that it has no pretensions to 
nobleness, and is neither happy nor 
elegant, but might have been engen- 
dered in the imagination of an ordi- 
nary schoolboy. 

If we consider the objections that 
the principal impugners of this cele- 
brated simile, Dr. Johnson and Gil- 
bert Cooper, have offered against it, 
we shall see more reason, I believe, to 
be satisfied with the opinion, exalted 
as it is, of Steele in its favour, than 
with the arguments or criticisms of 
his antagonists in disparagement of it. 

Dr. Johnson’s strictures affect the 
propriety and happiness of the com- 
parison. He affirms that it is not a 
simile, but an exemplification, and 
that it displeases by repeating the 
same images that are given in the 
preceding lines. ‘‘ A poetical simile,” 
says he, ‘‘ is the discovery of likeness 
between two actions, in their general 
nature dissimilar, or of causes termi- 
nating by different operations in some 
resemblance of effect. But the men- 
tion of another like consequence from 
a like cause, or of a like performance 
by a like agency, is not a simile, but 
an exemplification.— Marlborough is 
so like the angel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and 
performed by both.in the same man- 
ner. Marlborough ‘ teaches the bat- 
tle to rage;’ the Angel ‘directs the 
storm :’ Marlborough is ‘ unmoved 
in peaceful thought ;? the Angel is 
‘calm and serene:’ Marlborough 
stands ‘ unmoved amidst the shock 
of hosts ;’ the Angel rides ‘calm in 
the whirlwind.’ The lines on Marl- 
borough are just and noble; but the 
simile gives almost the same images 
a second time.” 

All this argumentation seems to pro- 
ceed from a mind resolved to depre- 
ciate only for the sake of depreciation, 
and desirous to discover worthlessness 
only because others have found excel- 
lence. The resemblance between the 
hero and the angel is surely not so 
close, but that the comparison may be 
termed a simile. ‘‘ It is not,” indeed, 
as Johnson says, “‘ a simile, to say 
that the Thames waters ficlds as the 
Po waters fields; or that, as Hecla 
vomits flames in Iceland, so tna vo- 
mits flames in Sicily.’”” But, if it be 
allowed, and Johnson himself allows 
it, that Horace’s comparison of his 
genius wandering in quest of poetical 
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decoration to the bee wandering in 
search of honey is a simile, I do not 
see how the name of simile can be 
denied to the comparison of a general 
directing a battle, to an angel guiding 
a tempest. Had Addison compared 
Marlborough commanding in the bat- 
tle of Blenheim to Alexander com- 
manding in the battle of Arbela, or to 
Satan or Gabriel ordering the armies 
of heaven, Johnson’s animadversions 
would have fallen upon him deserv- 
edly ; but he has done exactly what 
Johnson himself pronounces to be ne- 
cessary to the constitution of a simile; 
he has shown “ likeness between two 
actions in their general nature dissi- 
milar,’’ between the management of a 
battle and the direction of a storm. 
The resemblance which Johnson finds 
is not between the acts of the hero 
and the angel, but between the calm- 
ness and serenity with which each 
executes his acts, and between the 
words used in describing them, 
‘teaches’ and ‘directs.’ The differ- 
ence in what they do is sufficiently 
apparent; the one ‘ inspires batta- 
lions,’ the other ‘ guides the blast ;’ 
the one ‘teaches battle to: rage,’ the 
other ‘ shakes a land with tempests.’ 

Johnson then produces an asser- 
tion of Dr. Madden, to convince us 
that the thought is obvious, and such 
as must have occurred to almost any 
one who had written on the subject. 
«But perhaps this thought, though 
hardly a simile, was remote from vul- 
gar conceptions, and required great 
labour of research or dexterity of ap- 
plication. Of this Dr. Madden, a 
name which Ireland ought to honour, 
once gave me his opinion. If I had 
set, said he, ten schoolboys to write 
on the battle of Blenheim, and eight 
had brought me the angel, I should 
not have been surprised.” 

But who is Dr. Madden, that such 
regard should be paid to his decision ? 
He is certainly a man that Ireland 
ought to honour; but not, as far as [ 
know, for his skill as a poetical critic. 
If to exalt a hero by comparing him 
to an angel, were easy, how is it that 
it has been so seldom done? If to 
produce such similes be within the 
power of schoolboys, how is it school- 
boys forbear to produce them? for who 
that knows anything of the perform- 
ances of schoolboys, will say that eight 
among ten of them are accustomed to 


delight their tutors with such concep-' 
tions? Had Dr. Madden’s opinion 
of the youth of his day been just, we 
should have been dazzled and delight- 
ed with numbers of Addisons. 

The purpose of a poet in comparing 
his hero to a superior being, is to 
raise him in the imagination of the 
reader. In this comparison Addison 
has exalted Marlborough as much as 
it was possible to exalt him by a com- 
parison. He could compare him to 
nothing greater than an angel, and he 
has compared him, not to an angel 
merely, but to an angel engaged in 
the most sublime of angelic employ- 
ments, in the management of a storm. 
If we search Homer’s assimilations of. 
his heroes, we shall find among them 
none that equal this of Addison. Ho- 
mer, in many of his comparisons, ra- 
ther degrades than exalts his chiefs ; 
as when he likens Agamemnon to a 
bull : 

The king of kings, majestically tall, 
Towers o’er his armies, and outshines them 


all; 

Like some proud bull that round the pas- 
tures leads 

His subject herds, the monarch of the 
meads. Il, 11. 


Ulysses to a ram : 


From rank to rank he moves, and orders all : 
The stately ram thus measures o’er the 


ground, 
Aud, master of the flock, surveys -them 
round. Il. ut. 


Menelaus to a hornet : 

So burns the vengeful hornet (sou all o'er), 

Repuls’d in vain, and thirsty still of gore ; 

(Bold son of air and heat) on angry wings 

Untam’d, untir’d, he turns, attacks, and 

stings, 

Fir’d with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, 

And sent his soul with every lance he threw. 
Il, xvi. 


Hector to a snake : 


Resolv’d he stands, and with a fiery glance, 
Expects the hero's terrible advance. 
So roll’d up in his den the swelling snake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake, 
When fed with noxious herbs his turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the poison of the plains ; 
He burns, he stiffens with collected ire, 
And his red eyeballs glare with living fire. 
il, xxi. 


But even when, wishing to elevate 
his heroes as much as possible, he 
likens them to gods, he is still left far 
behind by the author of the Campaign: 
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Great as the gods, th’ exalted chief was seen, 
His strength like Neptune, and like Mars 
his mien. Il, u. 


Now Ajax brac’d his dazzling armour on ; 

Sheath’d in bright steel the giant warrior 
shone ; 

He moves to combat with majestic face ; 

So stalks in arms the grisly god of Thrace, 

When Jove to punish faithless men page. 

And gives whole nations to the waste of wars. 

Il. vu. 

He raises Hector to the work design’d, 

Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 

And drives him, like a lightning, on the fue. 

So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance 
call, 

Shakes his huge javelin, and whole armies 
fall. Il. xv. 

Swift as the word bold Merion snatch’d a 
spear, 

And breathing slaughter follow’d to the war. 

So Mars armipotent invades the plain 

(The wide destroyer of the race of man) : 

Terror, his best lov'’d son, attends his course, 

Arm’d with stern boldness, and enormous 
force ; 

The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 

And lay the strength of tyrants on the 
ground ; 

From Thrace they fly, call’d to the dire 
alarms 

Of warring Phlegyians, and Ephyrian arms ; 

Invok’d by both, relentless they dispose, 

To these glad conquests, murderous rout to 
those. Il. xu. 


It must be observed, that, in the 
three last quotations, there is, accord- 
ing to Johnson’s definition, no simile. 
There is no discovery of likeness be- 
tween actions in their general nature 
dissimilar ; the actions of Mars and 
the heroes are exactly alike. Both 
stalk in arms, both shake their javelins, 
and both dispose conquest und rout, in 
the same manner. Addison must then 
be allowed, I suspect, to have excelled, 
in this instance, every poet ancient 
and modern; for what simile, of the 
same kind, can be drawn from the 
whole range of poetry, comparable to 
this? It would be idle to produce any 
from Virgil, who in such points has 
but copied his master, or from Milton, 
who could liken his fighting angels to 
nothing greater than themselves. 

The objections of Cooper are direct- 
ed only against the language of the 
simile, which, he would persuade us, 
** betrays a great poverty of imagina- 
tion by an insipid repetition of one 
thought in different expressions.” 


Addison's Simile of the Angel. 
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“Take,” says he, “‘ the second line 
of each couplet, and examine whether 
the thought is varied. Is not shaking 
a guilty land with a rising tempest, and. 
directing the storm, and guiding the 
furious blast, the same action? Is not 
acting by divine command, in the first 
verse, and performing the Almighty’s 
orders in the fifth, the same thought 
likewise?” But surely such criticism 
is somewhat too curious; nor is it 
altogether just. If we allow that di- 
recting a storm, and guiding the blast, 
are the same thought, we cannot ad- 
mit that shaking a land with rising tem- 
pests is quite the same. The other 
instance of tautology, if tautology it 
be, is certainly justifiable; in one 
place it is merely said that the angel 
acts by divine command ; in the other 
it is happily added that he is pleased 
or delighted to perform the Almighty’s 
orders. If Addison might be defended 
by the example of other poets, it would 
be easy to show that he has not been 
more tautological in these instances 
than most of his rhyming brethren in 
similar cases. In almost all poetical 
descriptions, especially in rhyme, there 
is some repetition. Pope abounds 
with it; Lord Kaimes has produced 
many examples of it from the version 
of the Iliad, and he might have pro- 
duced many more. Byron’s simile of 
the eagle is much more open to cri- 
ticism, in this particular, than Addi- 
son’s of the angel : 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the 
plain, [again, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his 
heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nurs’dthe pinion that impell’d the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm’d 
his nest, [breast. 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding 


Yet Byron’s lines are in no danger 
of being criticised into contempt; nor 
would Addison’s simile cease to be 
admired, though Cooper’s objections 
to it were tenfold stronger than they 
are. For myself, whatever critics, 
great or small, may say against it, I 
shall still be of opinion, that, if it be 
not one of the noblest thoughts that 
ever entered the heart of man, it is at 
least one of the happiest similes ever 
generated in the imagination of a poet. 
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Norman BUvUILDING RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN SOUTHWARK. 


Mr. Urzan, Sept. 1. 

THE accompanying drawings re- 
present a crypt or vaulted apartment 
which formed the cellars of some 
houses in Carter-lane, Tooley-street, 
recently demolished in the progress of 
the London Bridge improvements. 

The situation is little more than one 
hundred yards, in_a south-eastern di- 
rection, from the crypt which was de- 
stroyed in 1830. 

I confess myself unable to appro- 
priate the relic now discovered to any 
of the various ancient buildings which 
were situated in this neighbourhood. 
The Prior of Lewes and the Abbots of 
St. Augustine at Canterbury and Bat- 
tle, had their mansions, or hostelries, 
as they were styled, in this part of 
Southwark : the site of the former has 
been identified; the latter structures, 
according to Stow’s account, were 
situated nearer to the bank of the 
Thames, and on the side of the street 
opposite to the present remains. In 
the absence, therefore, of direct testi- 
mony, I can only conjecture that they 
are a portion of a Norman house, 
which in all probability was the abode 
of some other superior of a religious 
house, the name of which has escaped 
the notice of the historian. 

in this part of the Borough, a num- 
ber of habitations of monastic and se- 
cular dignitaries of the church appear 
to have been clustered together as a 
favoured spot; it is to be hoped for a 
better purpose than the unworthy one 
assigned by Mr. Pennant. 

The crypt of the hostelry of the 
Prior of Lewes in this neighbourhood 
has been accurately described by Mr. 
Gage in the Archeologia,* and also 
in your pages, by your constant and 
interesting Correspondent Mr. Kempe 
(vol. C. part i. page 297.) Both these 
gentlemen coincide in considering the 
vault to be the sub-hali of a stately 
mansion. The arrangement of such 
an apartment is thus delineated by 
Mr. Gage : 

“*T am struck with the resemblance of 
the general features of this portion of the 
Hostelry to those of the manor‘house at 
Boothby Pagnel, Moyses. Hall at- St. Ed- 
mundsbury, and Pythagoras’s schoul at Cam- 





* Vol. xxiii. p. 299. 
Gent. Maa. September, 1832. 
c 


3 


bridge, a building of two stories, the lower 
vaulted, without a communication with the 
upper; no fire-place in the lower; a fire- 
place in the upper, an external staircase: to 
the upper, with the addition of a porch to 
the lower chamber.” 

The crypt now under consideration, 
I am disposed to think, is a structure 
of the same description. ~ 

In the arrangement of a Roman 
house, there will be found at the en- 
trance a spacious hall, the roof of 
which’ is sustained on four pillars 
placed in a square in the centre of the 
room. In reference to such an apart- 
ment in the villa discovered at Wood- 
chester, Mr. Lysons says, ““ The room 
of ‘which the great Mosaic pavement 
remains, was no doubt the cavedium 
fetrastylon of Vitruvius. It is proba- 
ble, that part of the roof was formed 
by diagonal vaultings resting on the 
four columns :’’ and he adds in the 
notes, that “‘the cavedia appear to 
have been sometimes large halls, and 
sometimes open courts, in the inte- 
rior parts of the house, communicat- 
ing with several suites of rooms, and 
in many respects resembling the atria ;”” 
and that the kind of roof above describ- 
ed was to be seen in many of the re- 
mains of Roman buildings in Italy. * 
An early imitation of this hall or ves- 
tibule, if not an original Roman work, 
exists at Warnford in Hampshire ; + 
and I am disposed to trace to the same 
source the vaulted halls in Southwark 
and the other places enumerated, by 
Mr. Gage. 

The crypt of the Prior of Lewes’s 
hostelry has more of the character of 
a hall than the present; it is a void 
room unbroken by any column; the 
architecture is, however, more recent 
than the present specimen, and from 
that circumstance I think it is fair to 
presume that the original model, sup- 
posing it to have been the Roman ca- 
vedium, had been departed from, to a 
greater degree than in the instance 
of the crypt before us; which being 
nearly a century older, as is evinced 
by the detail and massiveness of its 
architecture, may have kept closer to 





* *‘An Account of Roman antiquities dis- 
covered at Woudchester by S. Lysons,”1798. 

+ Archzologia, vol. v. p.359.—King’s 
Monumenta Antiqua, vol. iii. p. 148. 
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the prototype, although a trifling dif- 
ference is made in the arrangement by 
the construction of one pillar in lieu 
of four. 

In point of arrangement, it’ bears 
some resemblance to the crypt of the 
small chapel of St. James, in London 
Wall, known as Lambe’s Chapel, 
which has also been described in your 
pages by Mr. Kempe (vol. xcv. part 
1. page 401); but that the present is 
not ecclesiastical, will appear from 
the following observations, in which 
the points of resemblance between the 
present and the Roman hall, will be 
noticed, 

In plan the present crypt is rectan- 
gular, measuring in the clear 27 feet 
10 inches by 21 feet 8 inches. In the 
centre is a. column, and in this regard 
the presumed Roman model has not 
been closely copied. The ceiling is 
vaulted in four divisions. The ancient 
entrance was on the east side, marked C 
on the plan, by acircular arched door- 
way. The north wall had two win- 
dows, one of which has been enlarged, 
and forms the present entrance. The 
south wall has a window in one divi- 
sion; and the other is occupied by 
solid masonry, whether original or 
not, I cannot determine; but I am 
inclined to think it is of the same pe- 
riod as the wall which now fills up 
the doorway. The division on the 
west side, marked f on the plan, 
which is now closed by a brick wall, 
was, I consider, open in its original 
state, and communicated with other 
apartments ; in this regard, agreeing 
with the cavedia of the Romans: the 
corresponding division on this side 
appears to indicate a similar arrange- 
ment, and it is probable that the closed 
up division at g was formerly open for 
the same purpose. Here, then, we 
see that,in the original state of this 
structure, it evidently answered the 
same purpose as the corresponding 
apartment ina Roman house, as well 
as the hall of a modern dwelling. It 
was situated immediately within the 
principal entrance, and one of the uses 
of it was to accommodate visitors of 
an inferior degree ; a purpose to which 
Mr. Gage assigns the hall of the Lewes 
Hostelry : 

*<Tt may be conjectured, from the situa- 
tion of the vaulted chamber, immediately 
under the hall, with the porch leading into 
ity and from the number of windows, and 


the finished: architecture, that the apart- - 
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ment was used as an inferior hall to the 
hostelry.”’ 


In the Norman structure an -im- 
provement is made upon the Roman 
house, which oniy consisted of one 
story ; in the former another hall was 
raised over the common vestibule, for 
the purposes of feasting and entertain- 
ment. 

In the Prior of Lewes’ house re- 
mains of the superstructure were visi- 
ble ; but in the present the whole of 
the walls of the: building above the 
part now remaining, have been level- 
ed. With a view, then, of preserving 
a representation of this curious struc- 
ture, I send you the accompanying 
drawings. I have prefaced them with 
the above remarks, which I trust your 
readers will not deem either fanciful 
or tedious. 1 understand the present 
crypt is to be elucidated by Mr. Gage, 
whose talents and research may be 
able to throw some light on the an- 
cient history and appropriation of it, 
and that Mr. Gwilt, jun. the son of 
the architect of the Lady Chapel, has 
taken very accurate drawings of this 
crypt for the Society of Antiquaries ; 
and I cannot help adding, that the 
structure, as a vestige of. Norman do- 
mestic architecture, is well worthy of 
the attention of that body. 

Description of the Plate. 

The view of the crypt is taken from 
the north-west. 

In the Plan, the parts which are 
shaded lighter than the others, are 
modern brickwork. 


References to plan. 


a. Modern entrance. 

b. Original window. 

c. Ancient entrance, now closed 
with a wall. 

d. A loop-hole or window, partly 
filled up. 

e. Remains of a window. 

Jf. Modern wall, 

g. Ancient wall. 

Fig. 1. Elevation of one of the 
arches, marked / in the plan. 

Fig. 2. Elevation of the column in 
the centre. 

Fig. 3. Doorway at the north-west 
angle at large. 

The materials of this crypt are of a 
like nature with those of the Lewes 
crypt, except the vault, which is here 
of the same materials as the walls, 
and is rendered over, with some com- 
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position ; in other respects, it agrees 
with Mr. Gage’s description: ‘‘ The 
pillars and arches were of wrought 
stone; a mixture of firestone and 
Kentish rag; and the vault was en- 
tirely chalk, 9 inches thick; the rest 
of the lower building rubble.” 

I found a piece of Roman tile in a 
heap of stones in this crypt, which I 
have little doubt formed a part of the 
materials ; in this respect it agrees 
with the other crypt. ‘‘ Portions of 
Roman tiles, a sure mark, when cou- 
pled with other circumstances, of high 
antiquity, were found worked into the 
walls.”’ * 

The vaulted ceiling is at present in 
a bad condition; that of the northern 
aile is propped up with wooden sup- 
porters (omitted in the engraving) ; 
and at the eastern end, near the en- 
trance, a large aperture is broken 
through. 

The style of the vaulting and archi- 
tecture somewhat resembles the crypt 
of St. Mary-le-Bow Church in Cheap- 
side,t one of the oldest Norman relics 
in London; engravings of which it is 
expected will be shortly published in 
the Vetusta Monumenta, from draw- 
ings by G. Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. by whom 
the crypt was faithfully restored. The 
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column is unusually massive, the ca- 
pital is scarcely larger than the shaft ; 
a feature which is not common in 
Norman architecture. The crypt of 
Lastingham Church, in Yorkshire, 
which, in regard to plan, most closely 
agrees than that of Bow Church, re- 
sembles the present in the general 
massiveness of its columns. 

The doorway, represented in fig. 3, 
has been walled up; but the masonry 
has been broken away, sufficiently to 
disclose the return of the mouldings. 
One of the hinges of the original door 
is also rendered visible. Within the 
modern wall a singular cupboard has 
been found, which was closed by a 
door; and from the manner in which 
it was secured, appears to have been a 
receptacle for articles of a valuable na- 
ture. The walls are 3 feet thick ; those 
ofthe Lewes crypt were 3 feet 3 inches. 

In concluding this letter I would 
suggest that other remains may come 
to light, in the progress of the im- 
provements now going forward. More 
than one ancient structure has been 
discovered in the neighbourhood ; { 
and judging from its ancient state, 
there can be little doubt that others 
still unexplored may yet exist. 

Yours, &c. E, I. Cartos. 


Ge 


AN ATTEMPT TO TRACE THE ORIGIN OF THE COINAGE OF THE ANCIENT 
BRITONS; WITH SOME REMARKS UPON THE PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
GAULISH MINTS. 


CASAR informs us that the substi- 
tutes for Coin among the ancient Bri- 
tons were rude pieces of brass, and 
rings of iron and copper. Mr. Ruding, 
in his ‘Annals of the Coinage of 
Great Britain,” &c. relying on this 
testimony, seems to think that the 
Britons could not have had any pieces 
of money when Cesar made his de- 
scent upon this island; but, in the 
following remarks, I shall endeavour 
to show that it is possible that the 
coinage of money was known to and 
practised by the Britons long before 
the Roman invasion. 

The passage in Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries may have been corrupted, and an 
error in this respect cannot excite 
greater surprise than the circumstance 
that Pliny, in his Natural History, 





* Mr. Kempe, in Gent. Mag. 
T Described in vol. xcviit. part ii. p. 103, 
and engraved in Allen’s London, vol. iii. 


represents the pearls of this- country 
as small and of a bad colour; while 
another historian informs us that they 
were highly prized by Cesar, who 
considered them worthy to adorn the 
Temple of Venus. The question, how- 
ever, is this: what was the origin of 
the Coinage of the ancient Britons? 
Are the types of their money similar 
to those of the Romans? If we ex- 
cept the coins of Cunobeline, there is 
not one which bears any resemblance 
to the pieces struck in the Roman 
mints; while their similarity to the 
coins of the Greeks is so manifest, 
that one would imagine it impossible 
for a doubt to exist upon the subject. 
The trading of the Pheenicians on 
the coasts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall has been fully authenticated by 





t In particular the ancient walls men- 
tioned in Manning and Bray’s Surrey, sup- 
posed to be the remains of the old church 
of St. Thomas. 
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many evidences ; but, while specimens 
of the architecture of that people have 
been discovered in those countries, 
and the coins of Greek states have 
been found at various times in the 
west of England, it is singular that 
they have not as yet been looked upon 
as the prototype of the British money. 

The assertion that ‘‘ the earliest 
coins of the Britons, like those of 
most other nations, are impressed 
with religious rather than with civil 
or military devices,” is not supported 
by the coins themselves; and an in- 
dustrious author ¢ has wasted much 
ingenuity in an endeavour to explain 
the symbols commonly discovered upon 
them. 

It is impossible to conceive how the 
rude figure of a horse, so often found 
on early British coins, can be the re- 
presentation of their imaginary genius 
Kéd or Ceridwen ; and the idea that 
the head, body, and limbs of that ani- 
mal are formed of the various attri- 
butes of that deity, is so far-fetched 
and, indeed, so absurd, that to at- 
tempt to refute it would be a loss of 
time and labour; nevertheless, I shall 
transcribe the passage, and leave it to. 
the comments of others. The author 
alluded to says : 


‘¢This complete figure of a horse, as 
here described, seems to have represented 
not only the person of the British Ceres, 
but the whole of her mystical establish- 
ment. The belly was the sacred ship, of 
which the goddess was the representative 
genius. The back was the Moon (!) her 
celestial emblem. ‘The hinder part of the 
body constituted the sacred circle, which 
enclosed the Maenarch, stone ark, or womb 
of the goddess, in which her aspirants were 
regenerated. The neck was the mystical 
staff or branch, carried by her priests as the 
badge of their office or authority. The legs 
were the lots or tallies, by which her will 
was interpreted; and these were guarded by 
the mystical g/ains, the appropriate insignia 
of her votaries; whilst the head and back 
represent the Bird whose form she had as- 
sumed, with some allusion, perhaps, to the 
birds of augury mentioned by Taliesin and 
Merddin.” 


In reference to this strange hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Ruding justly observes, 
that in these coins ‘‘may be traced 





* See particularly our June Mag. p. 548. 

+ ‘‘Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids,’’ by Edward Davies, Appendix.— 
*s Remarks upon Ancient British Coins,” 
svo, London, 1809. 
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the progress of designing the figure of 
a horse from the first rude efforts, to 
some degree of accuracy in delinea- 
tion ;”” and adds, “‘ This in my judg- 
ment proves that the figures which 
are the most barbarous, and which: 
alone afford the symbolical represen- 
tations, would have been perfect re- 
semblances of that animal, if the 
workman had possessed sufficient 
skill.”” This author nevertheless leaves 
us in doubt as to the origin of the 
types of these coins. 

With regard to the antiquity of the 
early Gaulish coins, I will not occupy 
the reader’s attention with any re- 
marks tending to prove that the Gauls 
struck coins when Rome was in her 
infancy; but I may be allowed to 
mention here, that 1 have seen some 
coins of Gaulish origin, which have 
been cast in moulds, and which, 
though small, bear a great. resem- 
blance to the parts of the Roman as. 
The appearance of these would justify 
us in assigning the period of their. 
coinage to a date much earlier than 
those which bear a resemblance to the 
ancient British money. I am inclined 
to think that many of the coins en- 
graved by Mr. Ruding are of Gaulish 
origin, more particularly those of tin, 
some of which resemble the cast coins 
alluded to. 1 do not think that the 
boar is found on any British coins, 
except those of Cunobeline, whose 
moneyers appear to have copied al- 
most every device that came within 
their reach. I also assign those gold 
pieces which have on one side the un- 
couth representation of a horse gal- 
loping; and on the other a convexity 
or bulging out, as though made by 
the force of the punch, with which 
the piece was struck. The metal of 
these latter is particularly pure, very 
unlike that found in the coins gene- 
rally attributed to this country. To 
these exceptions may be added seve- 
ral others engraved in Mr. Ruding’s 


‘ work, and noticed by him as of du- 


bious origin, but the foregoing are 
sufficient for my purpose. 

I have said that the ancient British 
coins bear no resemblance to those of 
their invaders ; but it may be the opi- 
nion of some that the description of 
Roman coins termed consular has 
furnished the original of the charioteer. 
However, I am ‘inclined to believe 
that this symbol is copied from the 
Greek money. These efforts are so 
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exceedingly rude, that it is impossi- 
ble to divine the sex of the driver ; but 
it cannot be ‘‘a Briton in his cha- 
riot.” On some of them the figure is 
winged. But an inspection of the 
plates to Mr. Ruding’s Annals, will 
satisfy the reader that the prototype 
of the ancient British money was the 
coins of the Greeks ; they have always 
appeared to me to be the rude imita- 
tions of the coins of that people, and 
the circumstance of such imitations 
being confined to the badges of the 
coins of maritime cities and towns, 
must certainly be admitted in support 
of this theory. The attitude of the 
horse, and the joints at the knees, are 
precisely similar to that which is so 
often found on the coins of Carthage 
and her colonies ; while the charioteer 
is a palpable copy of the well-known 
type of Syracuse. Who will not re- 
cognise in the gold coins of Cunobe- 
line the ear of barley which appears 
on the coins of Sicily? The coins of 
Cunobeline are mostly imitated from 
those of the Romans, and this is al- 
lowed on all sides ; but there is a sil- 
ver coin engraved in Mr. Ruding’s 
work, and by him justly attributed to 
that prince, which has a Pegasus on 
either side, one with the wings curled 
at the extremities exactly like that on 
the very common coins attributed to 
Corinth. 

But it is not on the reverses of the 
early British coins that I build my 
argument, although they are the more 
conclusive. The Britons appear to 
me to have attempted to copy the 
youthful portrait of Apollo, else why 
the laurel-bound head and the beard- 
less face which sometimes appears on 
what may be called the obverse of 
their coins? Nay, it will not require 
a strong effort to trace on some of 
their pieces an attempt to imitate the 
head of the young Hercules. 

I confess myself unable to explain 
the origin of all the types of the Gaul- 
ish coins; they are of much greater 
variety than the British, and their fa- 
bric is in many instances widely dif- 
ferent. Some would appear to have 
been imitated from British coins, or 
from the Greek ; others have symbols 
found on the coins of no other na- 
tion, whilst many have a head full- 
faced. Of these last I have three or 
four specimens, which have for their 
obverse a human head full-faced, with 
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large moustaches ; reverse, a thunder- 
bolt winged, and S. C. on either side, 
together with some indistinct symbols. 
I am induced to quote these coins, be- 
cause they serve to show that our bar- 
barous ancestors, as well as the Gauls, 
copied the types of the money of other 
nations, without reference to their 
signification. The utter barbarism of 
workmanship in these coins, their 
weight varying from five to seven 
grains each, and their shape resem- 
ing the early skeatte of the Saxons, 
will not for a moment allow of their 
being ascribed to the Roman senate. 
The reverse of these coins appears to 
have been copied from a very common 
reverse of Augustus. 

In the year 1807, many gold coins 
were found near Colchester, the an- 
cient Camulodunum. They have been 
classed as gold, but they contain not 
much more than a fourth part of that 
metal. Some of them have the lau- 
reated head, and the lips are formed 
of two dots precisely like many Greek 
coins. The reverses are, for the most 
part, the charioteer; but, on some, 
the horse has a human head. This 
may be supposed to be a freak of our 
barbarous forefathers, but even here, 
the original seems to have been the 
Androcephalus bull, so often found on 
the coins of many cities and towns in 
Campania. 

I have been induced to state my 
opinion respecting the origin of the 
money of the ancient Britons, in the 
hope that some one more competent 
to the task may be urged to reconsider 
this subject, so interesting to antiqua- 
ries in general. 

The coin, of which the accompany- 
ing drawing is a correct representa- 
tion, was lately found in Cambridge- 
shire. It is, I believe, unique. The 





obverse has CAMVL, the reverse cvNo- 
Bur and is remarkable for the Greek 
H, which I do not remember to have 
seen on any other coin of Cunobeline. 


Walworth. J. Y. AKERMAN. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 2. 

A CONSTANT reader of your va- 
luable Magazine wishes to correct an 
account (which appeared in your se- 
cond Supplement for 1831) of the re- 
tired parish of Ashby cum Fenby, in 
the county of Lincoln, so that the 
future Topographer may rely on re- 
ceiving a faithful account, and refer to 
it with greater confidence. 

In the first place, Mr. Urban, for I 
have often looked down upon Ashby 
from the hill of Ravendale, I could 
never discover the romantic valley, in 
which it is said by your Correspodent 
to be situated. It ever appeared to 
me to be situated nearly at the head of 
an extensive plain, stretching from the 
rising ground underneath, to the Ger- 
man Ocean, and to the shores of the 
Humber. The parish Church, and 
the greater part of the village, are 
seen at the foot of this rising ground, 
at least half a mile from the turnpike- 
road which leads from Grimsby to 
Louth. 

From the summit of the hill before- 
mentioned, I have often enjoyed the 
delightful and interesting prospect: a 
beautifully varied scene is before the 
spectator; he looks over a broad and 
fertile plain, adorned here and there 
with thriving timber, with a view of 
thirteen or more parish churches, an 
expansive sweep of the Humber, the 
Spurn Head, a portion of the German 
Ocean ; and, in the distance, the York- 
shire coast, with its adjacent lands. 
The lights on Spurn Head are dis- 
tinctly seen from the Rectory-house 
at Ashby, being not less than twelve 
miles in a direct line. 

With the remote antiquity of the pa- 
rish Ihave noacquaintance; the account 
given of it may be correct ; but when 
your Grimsby Correspondent ventures 
to speak of the present state of the 
Church of Ashby, and its magnificent 
monuments, it may be asked where 
are the ‘‘ extensive mutilations and 
the prevailing patch-work”’ to be 
found? In the north aile there is a 
partition of lath and plaister behind 
the costly monument to the Wray 
family, a monument not yet in ruins ! 
This aile formerly belonged exclusively 
to that family, in which were their 
seats and burying place. In the hall 
there is now a carved oaken chair, 
and over it the initials F. W. with the 
date 1622. In the year 1700, the 
Lordship of Ashby became the pro- 
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perty of the Pauletts, who allowed a 
portion of this aile to be separated 
from the Church, into which there is 
a door from the Church-yard, to ac- 
commodate the parish with a place 
for a school, which has been disconti- 
nued for many years. In this part of 
the aile, there is nothing that comes 
up to the idea of ‘‘ dirt and pollution.” 
There may be in it some articles for- 
merly, or at present in use; and some- 
thing similar perhaps may be found 
in some corner of the place of wor- 
ship at which your Correspondent 
may officiate. The superb monument 
to the Wray family is, in general, well 
described. To the inscription, how- 
ever, the following addition, from an 
old manuscript in my possession, may 
be made. After the words Sir Wil- 
liam Drurie, 


** Knight, of Hawstede in the county of 
Suffolk, for many ages in the name and pos- 
session of the Druries ; as also of the thrice 
noble ladie, Elizabeth Stafford,” &c. &e. 


On this monument no date or age 
is recorded of the two figures—they 
are recumbent on a sort of stone mat- 
ting under a canopy of stone, sup- 
ported by twelve pillars of the com- 
posite order. The Knight wears a 
ruff; his head rests on a pillow or 
matt, rolled up, with his sword by his 
side. The head of the lady reposes 
on an embroidered pillow, and near 
her feet lies a beautiful figure of a 
child (omitted in the former account), 
his head also resting on an embroi- 
dered pillow ; and who, at the bottom 
of one of the columns, on the south 
side, is recorded as their son George, 
who was born in 1603, and died Aug. 
7th, 1606. On the upper part of the 
same column are four lines, the let- 
ters of which cannot now be made out. 

On the north side, between the co- 
Jumns, are three small upright figures 
(also omitted in the account before 
alluded to), a boy between two girls. 
At the bottom of another of the co- 
lumns (according to the old MS. be- 
fore mentioned), were the following 
words : 

*¢ She died March 15, 1647, in the 19th 
year of her age, leaving behind her one only 
child, Elizabeth, an infant.” 


Above these words is also an in- 
scription, but too far gone to be re- 
covered. The Parish Register, which 
no doubt contained the entries of these 
deaths, is stated not to be in existence. 
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Thatthis magnificent monument should 
have suffered any decay is a matter of 
regret. It is hoped, however, as an 
application has been made for its speedy 
repair to the proper person, it may 
not be made in vain. 

With regard to what is said, in your 
before mentioned Supplement, of Miss 
Drury’s unfortunate death, the acci- 
dent happened when she was par- 
taking of the sport of coursing and not 
of hunting, as the greyhounds which 
support the slab of this beautiful mo- 
nument, on which her elegant form 
reclines, were there placed in allusion 
to the melancholy event. In one hand 
she holds a book; in the other, a col- 
lection of flowers. There is a wreath 
or garland on each side of the inscrip- 
tion, with the figure of an angel in 
each corner. The general appearance 
of this monument is properly de- 
scribed, and the inscription correctly 
given. 

The other monumental inscriptions 
in the chancel, unnoticed by your Cor- 
respondent from Grimsby, are two 
only. One on the pavement : 


‘¢ To the memory of William Rewcastle, 
A.M. Rector of this parish, where he per- 
formed the offices of his sacred calling with 
ability and diligence during twenty-three 
years : he fell asleep the 25th of June, 1773, 
in the 64th year of his age. Also of Catha- 
rine his wife. She departed this life the 
14th Nov. 1753. Also of their son Wil- 
liam, who died the 5th of June, 1773, in 
his 30th year. He left a widow, but no is- 
sue. This monumental stone, the testi- 
mony of adaughter’s honour to her parents, 
and of a sister's affection, was placed over 
their remains by Ann Rewcastle.” 


The other is on a neat marble tablet 
against the south wall, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
John Grantham, Vicar of Cadney and of 
Wathe in this County, and for nearly 30 
years Curate of this parish: and of Eliza- 
beth his wife. She died July 23, 1819, 
aged 61; he, April 14th, 1820, aged 70. 
They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their deaths not long divided.” 


The account given of the Crusader, 
of the font, and of the box for receiv- 
ing alms, with the quotation in Greek, 
from St. Matthew, chap. xxvi. v. 40, 
with the date 1584 on the pulpit ; and 
the words ‘‘ Christopher Pointer de 
Fenby,” on one of the pews, are all 
correct. This gentleman was Sir 
Christopher Pointer. His house (of 
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which no trace is now visible) was si- 
tuated in the hamlet of Fenby, ona 
spot of ground now called the Orchard, 
and surrounded by a moat. 

The length of the Church, from the 
belfry window to the chancel, is 60 
feet; the breadth 18. The length of 
the aile 34; the breadth 12. The 
length of the chancel 30 feet; the 
breadth 16. The population of this 
parish in 1821 was, males 103, fe- 
males 88. In 1831, males 93, fe- 
males 86. 

Close to the Church-yard, on the 
west side, is an alms-house, consist- 
ing of six distinct dwellings for as 
many aged widowers and widows, 
eligible from the parishes of Ashby, 
Grimsby, Waythe, and Barnolby le 
Beck. It was built by Dame Albina 
Wray at her own cost, in 1641, and 
endowed by her son, Sir Christopher 
Wray, with the yearly rent-charge of 
30/. upon lands in Barnolby le Beck, 
for ever. 

In the year 1817 the payment was 
withheld, in consequence of there be- 
ing no trustee to enforce it; new trus- 
tees having been recently appointed, the 
charity is again in active operation. 

Yours, &c. W. M. 


one ceed 


On Dress.—Its anaLocy To LitTE- 
RARY CoMPOSITION. 


DRESS should be properly adapted 
to the person, as in writing the style 
must ‘be suited to the subject. I am 
far from objecting to magnificence of 
apparel in those whose rank and for- 
tune justify and allow it; on the con- 
trary, it is a useful piece of luxury by 
which the poor and industrious are 
enabled to live at the expense of the 
tich and the idle. I would no more 
have a woman of quality dressed in 
DocereL, than a farmer’s wife in 
Herorcs. Tothose of the first rank in 
birth and beauty, I recommend a noble 
simplicity of dress; the subject sup- 
ports itself, and wants none of the 
borrowed helps of external ornaments. 
Beautiful nature may be disfigured, 
but cannot be improved by art; and 
as a very handsome woman may be 
considered as the finest subject in na- 
ture, her dress ought to be Eptc—that 
is to say, the true Virgilian Epic; 
modest, noble, and entirely free from 
the meretricious tinsel of the modern 
taste. All conundrums, and bizar- 
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reries of costume must be avoided, as 
well as jarring images and metaphors : 
or in other words, confusion of colour. 
All conceits and luxuriances of fancy, 
which only tend to depreciate so noble 
a subject are strictly prohibited; and 
it is but justice to the handsomest 
women of England to say, that they 
generally keep the clearest from these 
extravagancies. A graceful deshabille 
may be permitted, and even admired, 
like the Versi sciolti of the Italians ; 
butit must never relax into slovenliness. 

As for those of an inferior rank of 
beauty,—such as are only pretty wo- 
men, and whose charms result from a 
certain air and a je ne scat quoi in their 
whole composition, more than from any 
dignity of figure or symmetry of fea- 
ture ; they may be indulged in greater 
licenses of ornament ; because the sub- 
ject not being of the sublimest kind, 
may receive some advantage from the 
elegancy of its style and the variety of 
its images. I, therefore, permit them 
to dress up to all the flights and fancies 
of the Sonnet, the Madrigal, and such 
minor compositions. 

As for the third class, who with 
perfect neutrality of face are neither 
handsome nor ugly, and: who have no- 
thing to recommend them but a certain 
quick and lively manner, or a smart 
and genteel turn of figure, they cannot 
be indulged in a higher style of com- 
position than the Epigram, which 
should be neat, clever, and unadorned, 
the whole effect to lie in the sting. 

I come now to a melancholy part of 
the subject, upon which the freedom 
of my advice will, I fear, not be kindly 
taken. I mean that part of the fair 
sex, who go by the appellation of plain 
or ordinary, and who (I am compelled, 
but sorry to admit) do constitute a 
portion of our countrywomen. Their 
dress must not rise beyond humble 
Prose, as any attempts beyond it 
amount at best to the Mock Heroic, 
and are calculated to excite ridicule. 


A plain fair one should by all means | 


avoid all display of bustle, and all 
ornamental flourishes of style, which 
attract too close an attention, and 
repay so ill a critical investigation into 
the materials of the subject. Should 
I be disposed to allow a little poetry to 
those of this class, they must be con- 
fined to the ELecy and the Tristinvus; 
and should they have any tendency to 
BuueEism, they may be indulged with 
being bound, gilt, and LETTERED on 
the back, before they are finally con- 
signed to the shelf. E. C. 
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Mr. URBAN, 

I SEND you a wood-cut of the 
obelisk put up by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, the painter, at Thornhill-house, 
in Dorsetshire, in honour of his pa- 
tron, King George the Second. 





Thornhill-house, which was built 
by the painter himself, stands on high 
ground near Stalbridge, in the vale of 
Blackmoor, over which it has a fine 
prospect. It had originally a picture 
gallery or painting room extending 
through its whole length (1 believe 
about 100 feet) ; but, as it occasioned a 
scarcity of habitable rooms, the pre- 
sent owner of the property, W. Bou- 
cher, Esq. has converted it into two 
splendid apartments. 

The obelisk stands in a field to the 
north of the house, and is a conspi- 
cuous object in the neighbourhood, 
where it is called ‘* Thornhill Spire.’’ 
On a marble tablet fixed in its north 
side, is (as I read it) the following in- 
scription : 

IN HON. DOM. AVGVSTAE 
XI. D. OCTOB, CIODCCXXVII 
DIE INAVGVRANDIS SS. PP. 
GEORGIO II. ET CAROLINAE 

MAG. BRITAN, FRAN. ET HIBERN. 
R. ET R. SOLENNITER DICAT 
JACOBVS THORNHILL EQVES. 
D. Ss. Px. 

It used to be exposed to daily in- 
jury from cattle; but Mr. Boucher, 
willing to preserve so interesting and 
picturely an object, has inclosed it by 
aneat iron railing. W. Barnes. 
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To wHat PERSON THE SONNETS OF 
SHAKESPEARE WERE ACTUALLY AD- 
DRESSED. 


THE Sonnets of Shakespeare were 
first printed in the year 1609, by 
Thomas Thorpe, the poet himself be- 
ing then living, and never disavow- 
ing the publication, as he did on at 
least one other occasion.* They make 
a thin quarto, neither carelessly nor 
inelegantly set forth, and are inscribed 
by the publisher, under initials, to the 
person addressed by the poet. It will 
be proper to bring this dedication im- 
mediately forward, because, prima 
facie, no one can be a competitor for 
the eternity promised in the verses, 
whose name does not display the ini- 
tials given to us as a clue by the dedi- 
cator. 

The inscription is arranged monu- 
mentally, in short lines, with full 
points after every word. 

To . The. onlie . begetter . of . 
These . insuing . Sonnets . 
Mr. W. H. all . Happinesse . 

And . that . eternitie . 
Promised . 

By. 
Our . ever-living . Poet . 

Wisheth . 

The . well-wishing . 

Adventurer . in. 
Setting . 
Forth . game iA 

That the words ‘‘ only begetter” 
mean the person addressed by the 
Poet, cannot, [ should think, be rea- 
sonably questioned—they imply him 
who, as a cause, excited these verses as 
effects in the grateful mind of Shakes- 
peare. Indeed, for a long time, it 
seemed to be the only notion that was 
entertained; and accordingly W1LL1AM 
Hart, the poet’s relation, was men- 
tioned,t without examining whether 
his age was suitable, or himself, either 
in person or fortunes, corresponding 
with what is stated in the sonnets. 
A moment’s reflection would have ren- 
dered it certain, that the child of very 
humble parents was not the lofty Pa- 
trician commemorated in these compo- 
sitions : 





* Some of Heywood’s translations, attri- 
buted to him erroneously in 1612. 

+ William Hart, the son of our poet's 
sister Joan, was not born till the year 1600, 
so that he was clearly not the person shadowed 
under the initials W. H. 

Gent. Maa. September, 1832. 
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** Thou, that art now the world’s fresh or- 
nament, 


And only herauld to the gaudy spring.” 


Plainly imitating the sonnet of Spen- 
ser to the great courtier Sir Walter 
Raleigh, published in 1590, with the 
first three Bookes of the Faerie Queene: 


‘To thee that art the Sommer’s nightingale, 
Thy soveraine Goddesses most deare delight.” 


Indeed the parallel is strikingly made 
out in the course of the Poet’s ad- 
dresses to this beloved patron, whom 
he places in a station of such dignity 
and gravity, that he might not be able 
from prudential motives to honour 
him with kindness in public, unless by 
suffering in the general estimation for 
his familiarity with a player : 

** Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects ; 
Against that time, when thou shalt strangely 

pass, [eye; 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine 
When love converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity.” 


We may therefore dismiss Mr. Wil- 
liam Hart, notwithstanding his initial 
pretensions, and pass a congé d’elire 
for some other candidate. 

The initials W. H. do not appear to 
have formerly suggested one suitable 
ascription ; and at length it was thought 
advisable to review the obnoxious 
Dedication, and try whether the lan- 
guage might not bend a little to the 
necessity of the case. If the “‘ only 
begetter,” for instance, could be in- 
terpreted to signify procuring a copy 
of the sonnets for the Publisher, the 
field of conjecture as to the Patron 
was expanded ad libitum. W. H. 
then got his ‘‘ promised eternity” 
for merely bringing out the papers ; 
and the person addressed might be 
any great amiable patron of poetry, 
who was a male—and even a female 
in the fantastical conception of one 
great Shakespearean. The reasoning 
was formal—whoever begets, they said, 
obtains something :—whoever obtains 
these papers, therefore, is their sole 
begetter. Mr. W. H. therefore em- 
barrasses no longer ; and the late Mr. 
George Chalmers settled that the per- 
son addressed by Shakespeare was, and 
could be, no other human being than 
Queen Elizabeth. Common sense stood 
aghast, as it had frequently done, at 
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the monstrous absurdity of the Critic’s 
speculation ; and respectfully enquired 
how he could reconcile it to the ever- 
lasting allusions to the male sex, 
which are found throughout these 
Poems? Shakespeare calls him every- 
where the Lord of his love. One in- 
stance however shall here suffice: 
*¢ Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit.” 
Sonnet 26. 


And in the 3d Sonnet, when he in- 
cites him to marry, and leave an 
image behind him of his own perfec- 
tions, he thus pointedly marks the 
sex of the person addressed : 

‘¢ For where is she so fair, whose un-eard 
womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ?” 

But not to burthen the argument 
with unnecessary quotations, I shall 
collectively show the matchless absur- 
dity of such an hypothesis, as that 
Shakespeare could have addressed them 
to Queen Elizabeth. The Sonnets be- 
ing mentioned by Meres in 1598, in 
company with the Poet’s Venus and 
Adonis, Tarquin and Lucrece, &c. 
Wwe may suppose them written in 1596 
and 1597, at least a great part of 
them. Mr. Chalmers then asserted 
that in the 64th year of her age, the 
** Renowned Empress Queen of Eng- 
land”’ is addressed by William Shake- 
speare, a player, as “‘ His sweet Boy”’ 
—‘‘ A man of a hue surpassing that of 
other men.’’—He invites Him (that is 
Q. Elizabeth) to marry, that he might 
leave a son like himself. He speaks 
of the said boy (the Queen) as “ call- 
ing familiarly at his door—and of his 
watching the clock till the expected, vi- 
sitor arrive.” Although a little jealous 
of him, he yet would not put him 
«« into circumscription and confine for 
the sea’s worth’’—though he does ven- 
ture to chide his sweet boy (the Queen) 
for some youthful irregularities (at 
SIXTY FOUR) ; and when HE (still Eli- 
zabeth) hascommitteda treason against 
friendship, won by the wiles of the 
Poet’s own mistress, he excuses him, 
because ‘‘ when the woman wooes,”’ 
what woman’s son (clearly the Queen) 
can be expected “‘ to resist her ?” 

The reader will be apt to exclaim 
here, with the Comte de Breteuil to 
Yorick, “‘ Mais vous plaisantez!’’ I 
confess the pleasantry, but he may 
himself verify the facts, for the pas- 
sages alluded to are here literally given. 
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‘¢ What's in the brain that ink may character, 

Which hath not figured to thee my true 
spirit ? 

What’s new to speak, what new to minister, 

That may express my love, or thy dear merit ? 

Nothing, sweet Boy.” Sonnet CVIII. 


‘¢ A Man, in hve all hues in his controlling.” 


Sonnet XX, 


** So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 

Unlook’d on diest, unless thon get a Son.” 
Sonnet VII. 

*€ You had a father ; let your son say so.” 
Sonnet XIII, 


‘¢ Being your slave, what should I do but tend 

Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, ti!l you require. 

Nordare I chide the world-without-end hour, 

While I, my sovereign, watch the clock for 
you.” Sonnet LVII. 


*¢ Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail’d; 

And when a woman wooes, what woman’s son 

Will sourly leave her till she have prevail’d, 

Ah me! but yet thou might’st, my sweet, 
forbear, — 

And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 

Who lead thee in their riot even there 

Where thou art fore’d to break a two-fold 
truth, 

Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 

Thine, by thy beauty being false to me.” 

Sonnet XLI. 

*¢ That thou hast uER, it is not all my grief, 

And yet it may be said, I lov’d her dearly ; 

Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye :— 

Thou dost love her, because thou know’st J 
love her ; 

And for my sake even so doth she aluse me, 

Suffering my friend for my sake to approve 
her.” Sonnet XLII. 


I feel here tempted to notice a sin- 
gular artifice in contest, which the 
writer alluded to invariably practised. 
His opponent unexpectedly finds him- 
self involved with GREAT NAMES, 
about some undisputed and indeed in- 
disputable position. While he (‘‘ good 
easy man’”’) combats only an absurd 
hypothesis, advanced by Mr. Chal- 
mers, “‘ that the Sonnets were ad- 
dressed to Queen Elizabeth,” he starts 
to see himself described as one of those 
who do not agree with Bishop Butler, 
Chief Baron Gilbert, and Mr. Locke, 
that ProBABILITY IS THE GUIDE OF 
Lire! It may be matter of curiosity 
to consider what Butler, Gilbert, and 
Locke would say to t!.2 collected pro- 
babilities that the reader has now be- 
fore him? They might be of opinion, 


that the reference to them and their’ 
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axiom, was but a flight of occasional 
spleen against persons who in more 
than one instance had demonstrated 
the probable of Mr. Chalmers not 
merely improbable but impossible. 

On the present occasion he was led 
into his absurdity by another equally 
great, namely, that Spenser address- 
ed his Amoretti, a collection of Son- 
nets, to the great Queen; and that 
Shakespeare, from a feeling of jealousy, 
would needs pay the same compliment 
to her beauties. This inference was 
drawn from an expression in his 80th 
Sonnet. 


** O how I faint when I. of you do write, 

Knowing a BETTER sPiriT doth use your 
name, 

Andin the praise thereof spends all his might, 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your 


fame |” 


I shall show, in the sequel, who the 
better spirit really was, and his con- 
nection with the subject of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. But could our Poet here 
have really referred to Spenser, no 
Sonnets would have crossed his mind, 
and alarmed his jealousy. Shakespeare 
had too deep a feeling of poetry, and 
too much modesty, not to know and 
declare, that the Faery Queene did 
more to illustrate Elizabeth, than could 
all the Sonnets in the universe, who- 
ever were the writers. 

Yet as this, however honourable to 
Shakespeare’s taste, is still only my 
opinion, I shall give ‘‘ a living rea- 
son”’ that Spenser did not address the 
Amoretti to the Queen. The 74th 
Sonnet points distinctly to the real 
object. 

‘¢ Most happy letters ! fram’d by skilful trade, 

With which that happy name was first desynd, 

The which THREE Times thrise happy hath 
me made, 

With guifts of body; fortune, and of mind. 

The First my being to me gave by kind, 

From mother’s womb deriv’d by dew descent ; 

The seconp is my Sovereigne Queene most 
kind 

That honsar and large richesse to me lent; 

The THirD, my love, my live’s last ornament, 

By whom my spirit out of dust was raysed ; 

To speake her prayse and glory excellent, 

Of all alive most worthy to be praysed. 

Ye Turee Elizabeths! for ever live, 

That three such graces did unto me give.” 


If there be meaning in language, 
here are three distinct persons indi- 
cated. Some of the Sonnets are ad- 
dressed to the Lady previous to her 
consenting to be his, and some, as the 
preceding, subsequent; the 66th marks 
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the exact point at which the fair Eli- 
zabeth of the sister kingdom yielded 
to his delightful suit : 

** And with obsequious majesty approv’d 


, 


His pleaded reason.’ P. 


But, in one of the Sonnets, his fate 
was in a state of troublesome jeopardy ; 
and on the supposition (that is too 
weak a word), the positive assertion 
of Mr. Chalmers, that they were all 
addressed to one female, Queen Eliza- 
beth must have been mightily asto- 
nished, when she read the following : 
Great wrong I doe, I can it not deny, 

To that most sacred Empresse, my dear dred, 
Not finishing her Queene of Faery, 

That mote enlarge her living prayses, dead : 
But, Lopwick, this of grace to me aread; 
Do ye not think th’ accomplishment of it 
Sufficient worke for one man’s simple head, 
All were it, as the rest, but rudely writ ? 
How then should I, without another wit, 
Think ever to endure so tedious toyle! 

Sith that this one is tost with troublous fit 
Of a proud Love, that doth my spirite spoyle. 

Cease then, till she vouchsafe to grawnt 

me rest; 

Or lend you me another living brest.” 


Sonnet XXXIII. 


But the reader may wish to know 
something of this Lodwick, and I am 
entirely at his service. 

Lodowick Bryskett, was a particu- 
lar friend of Spenser’s, who, at his 
cottage near Dublin, frequently en- 
joyed the society of the great poet, in 
common with many of the greatest 
men in the sister kingdom. He has 
left us, in his Discourse of Civill Life, 
a most interesting conversation, in 
which Spenser is made to bear a part. 
Lodowick addresses the Poet in lan- 
guage of high but merited encomium, 
as a man perfect in the Greek tongue, 
and very well read in Phiosophie, both 
morall and naturall ; and intreats him 
to open to them the great benefits, 
which men obtain by the knowledge 
of moral philosophy. Spenser, as may 
be anticipated, modestly excuses him- 
self; and one reason he assigns is, 
that he is already advanced in a work 
upon this subject in heroical verse, 
under the title of a Faerie Queene, and 
he therefore trusts that the expecta- 
tion of that work may free him from 
the task of speaking unadvisedly and 
unpremeditatedly upon the present oc- 
casion. 

When Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton 
was Lord Deputy of Ireland, he nomi- 
nated Lodowick Secretary of State. 
It is to this friend, who no doubt per- 
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sonally knew the lady, that he speaks 
of his proup LOVE, and to whom he 
ingenuously declares the difficulty he 
finds in proceeding with his immortal 
labour, in consequence of the repulses 
of his suit, and the torments he en- 
dures from her caprice. The lady 
knew the full value of his verse, and 
wouldnot, by hasty compliance, abridge 
her toilet of its daily Sonnet. The 
whole collection is beautifully bound 
together by an epithalamion on their 
marriage. In the 80th Sonnet he dis- 
criminates this lady from the Queen 
in a way not to be mistaken. 


** After so long a race as I have run 
Through faery land, which those six books 
compile, 
Give leave to rest me being half foredone, 
And gather to myself new breath awhile, 
Then as a steed, refreshed after toil, 
Out of my prison I will break anew, 
And stoutly will that second work assoyle, 
With strong endeavour and attention due : 
Till then give leave to me in pleasant mew 
To sport my Muse, and sing my Love’s sweet 
praise ; 
The contemplation of whose heavenly hue 
My spirit to an higher pitch will raise. 
But let her praises yet be low and mean, 
Fit for the handmaid of the Farry 
QuEENE.” 


In the Faery Queene, he has him- 
self told us, he shadows merely the 
perfections of his Sovereign. His mis- 
tress, however fair and proud, is yet 
rated infinitely below the towering 
Cynruia, and her praises suited only 
to the Handmaid of the matchless Eli- 
zabeth. Not to admit this inference 
is to be insensible to the constant im- 
port of language: it is, in other words, 
to live in an ideal world, and imagine 
that human words convey anything 
but human meaning. 

Enough has now been said, I con- 
ceive, to prove that neither Shakespeare 
nor Spenser addressed their Sonnets 
to the Virgin Queen. 


Nort ADDRESSED 
to Lorp SourHampron. 

It may be proper to concede to Dr. 
Drake, that he has shown the abso- 
lute certainty that 126 of the Sonnets 
in question were addressed to a male 
friend and patron of Shakespeare; and 
he thinks that friend was Lord South- 
ampton. The reasons must be strong 
indeed that overturn so natural an 
ascription. 


The first which I shall adduce, in 
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my opinion, has force sufficient to set 
his Lordship aside. It is the Dedica- 
tion of Thorpe the publisher, which is 
printed at the outset of this essay, 
who wishes Mr. W. H., as the only 
begetter of the Sonnets, ‘‘ all happi- 
ness, and that Eternity promised by 
our ever-living Poet.” Now it is 
proper to look at this promised eter- 
nity in the Poet’s own language, that 
we may be quite sure of its applica- 
tion to the person addressed by him, 
and to no other; because it will then 
follow that no friend or patron can be 
he, whose name is not figured truly 
by those initials. Thus he writes in 
the 81st Sonnet : 


** Your name from hence immortal life shall 
ave, 

Though I once gone toall the world must die ; 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 
And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of the world are dead ; 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen, ) 
Where breath most breathes—even in the 

mouths of men.” 


Now the initials do not apply to 
Lord Southampton, who was named 
Henry Wriothesley ; and who, ten years 
before Shakespeare became known to 
him, was Earl of Southampton and 
Baron of Tichfield. I state this firmly, 
because in 1593, when the Poet dedi- 
cated his Venus and Adonis, it was at 
a distance that implied no acquaint- 
ance; for the very dedication was 
without permission, and he says, ‘ I 
know not how I shall offend in dedi- 
cating my unpolished lines to your 
Lordship.”” Tarquin and Lucrece, in 
1594, shows that his former offering 
had been well received. If we sup- 
pose him therefore to have begun these 
Sonnets as soon as his latter poem 
had done its work, how did the rela- 
tive ages stand of the Poet and the 
Patron? In 1594 Lord Southampton 


‘was 21, being born in 1573; and 


Shakespeare exactly 30, being born in 
1564. The disparity is nothing; yet, 
in the poems, one of the parties is 
stated to be in the spring of life, and 
the other in the autumn.—One “ the 
sweet boy,’’ ‘ the world’s fresh orna- 
ment,’’ the other “‘ crush’d and o’er- 
worn by the injurious hand of Time.” 
See the 63d Sonnet, and many others. 
Southampton therefore could not be 
the object addressed in the Sonnets. 
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Take the very last of them, and we 
find him still saluted ‘‘O thou, my 
lovely boy.” Dr. Drake thinks the 
uniformity of the affection borne may 
justify the iteration of the term at any 
part of the intimacy. I think, as to 
Southampton, it was unjustifiable in 
any one year of it. 

But out of respect to an hypothesis 
advocated by Dr. Drake, let us wave 
this decorous objection. Yet surely 
we may reasonably ask, why the Son- 
nets were restricted to the personal 
beauty of Southampton (which he does 
not seem to have had, if his portrait 
resembled him), and a devoted attach- 
ment on the Poet’s side, which never 
seemed to sympathize with the actual 
circumstances of that nobleman’s life? 
Did his achievements in 1596 and 
1597, as a great Captain, at Cadiz and 
in the Azores, yield nothing? In 
1598 he went with his friend Essex 
to Ireland. On his marriage in 1596 
with Miss Vernon being known, he 
was thrown into prison; had Shake- 
speare alone been indifferent to these 
occurrences—the latter amatorial, and 
quite in his line of compliment, his 
success with the fair? How did the 
Poet feel upon his rash daring with 
Essex? had he no soothing balm to 
shed upon the agonies of his trial, 
sentence, and imprisonment? and 
finally, when James had restored him 
to his liberty and his honours, could 
his eulogist find no call upon him for 
secure congratulation? but, amid com- 
bats by sea and land, secret attach- 
ment and marriage, irritation of his 
Royal Mistress, rebellion against her 
authority, sentence to an ignominious 
death, release from a captivity bitter 
as death,—could, I say, this most 
loving and fertile of all poets “ set 
down in the tables,’’ which his friend 
had given to him (as the Sonnets in- 
form us), nothing but one cuckoo note 
upon a theme which that friend, un- 
less he never matured, must have long 
dismissed from his attention, I mean 
his personal beauty? I answer, I 
cannot conceive it. If these Sonnets 
were periodically sent to a man so cir- 
stanced as we find Lord Southampton 
to have been, he must have nauseated 
their uniformity. If they were not so 
dispatched to him, the Poet would 
chuse his topics out of the passing 
events, and reserve the series for a 
time when they might be transmitted 
without danger. But we should ex- 


pecta Shakespeare to tell him in a mas- 
terly tone—that calamity was the 
nurse of great spirits ;—that his afflic- 
tions had been the sources of his best 
fame ;—that mankind never could have 
known the resources of his mighty 
mind, if he had not been summoned 
to endure disgrace, and to gaze un- 
daunted upon the menacing prepara- 
tions of death itself. Nothing of this 
kind is hinted at, and therefore the 
Sonnets cannot apply to Lord South- 
ampton. 

The difficulty is, to select a person 
who, from his youth and station, called 
for no other topics than the Sonnets 
afford; who was beautiful enough to 
be considered ‘‘ the world’s fresh or- 
nament ;”’ interesting enough that the 
Poet should wish his straying youth 
removed from temptation; greatenough 
to be courted, as willing and able to 
patronize a condition that could not 
exist without it, and who actually be- 
came the patron of Shakspeare; one 
moreover whom, as the Sonnets tell 
us, rival poets were courting, with all 
the arts, and more than the charms of 
verse. Such a person I shall proceed 
to point out. J. B. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


—p— 
Mr. UrsBan, 


LITTLE mounts, or conical shaped 
hills, so frequently seen in Scotland, 
and most commonly found situated in 
the vicinity of ancient Castles and 
Churches, are objects of curiosity as 
connected with ancient manners. 

They are generally termed Laws, 
and sometimes Duns, and were the 
Moot or Dom-hills of former ages, 
where justice was administered and 
the laws enforced. Here all matters 
of right and equity were determined ; 
courts of justice being held in the 
open air, even until late times. In 
the Isle of Man, the Parliament, or 
Folkmote, is still held on the Tyne- 
wald; and about four miles from Tavi- 
stock is a hill called Croken-Tor, 
where the courts of Stannary are 
obliged by charter to assemble, al- 
though the steward generally adjourns 
the meeting to the neighbouring town. 

The term Law is the Gothic Hleau, 
Lex, the Icelandic and Norwegian 
Laga. Moidh, Moot, and Mote, in 
the Gaelic, Saxon, and Swedish lan- 
guages, signify a place of meeting; a 
court; and hence the Irish Mota, a 
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mount.! Dun is a Gaelic word, and 
implies an artificial hill or fortress. 

These mounts are common in al- 
mostevery districtin Scotland. InDum- 
friesshire they abound, and perhaps 
many tumuli now supposed to be se- 
pulchral, have been originally Court- 
hills. Although most commonly arti- 
ficial, natural eminences were also 
sometimes chosen for holding the moot. 
Of this description are the Laws of 
Dunse, North Berwick, Cockburn 
law, &c. 

The mote of Urr, evidently artificial, 
in the county of Kirkcudbright, about 
half a mile from the parish church, is 
an imposing example of one of those 
hills; but the most noted is that of 
Scone, situated about seventy yards 
north of the Palace. The first men- 
tion of this hill is in the reign of Ken- 
neth the Second, who from thence is 
said to have promulgated the cele- 
brated Mac Alpin Laws, about 850. 
In 909 a council was held here by 
King Constantine and Bishop Kel- 
lach, who, with those then present, 
solemnly vowed to observe the laws 
and discipline of faith, the rights of 
the churches, and of the Gospel. From 
this circumstance the mount was called 
** Collis credulitatis.’”? 

Skene, in his “‘ Regiam Majesta- 
tem,” tells us how Malcolm the Se- 
cond, seated in the famous chair, 
placed on this mount, bestowed lands 
on his followers. Robert the Second, 
also, the day after his coronation, sat 
*“super montem de Scone.’ 

On the west side of the cathedral of 
Old Aberdeen, is a hill called Tillidron, 
which appears to imply in Gaelic ‘‘ the 
hill of right.4 William Orem, in his 
“« Description of the Chanonry of Aber- 
deen,”’ written about 1725, informs 
us that this mount was also known 
by the name of Don-i-don, or rather 
Dun-i-don, which in the same lan- 
guage signifies ‘‘ the Dun of the Don,” 





1 Lhuyd’s Archzo. Brit. 
2 «© Leges disciplinasque fidei, atque jura 
ecclesiarum, evangeliorumque, pariter cum 
Scottis in colle credulitatis, prope regalem 
civitatem Scoan devoverunt custodiri. Ab 
hoc die collis hoc nomen meruit, i. e. Collis 
credulitatis.” Chron. Pict. ap. Innes, and 
Pinkerton’s Intro. ii. 181. 

3 Fordun, and MS. in Paper Office, quoted 
by Pinkerton in Hist. of the Steuarts. 

4 Lhuyd’s Archo. Brit. Dronain, a 
throne; Drong, a company; Dronadh, di- 
rection; Dronan, the back. 
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on the bank of which river it is situ- 
ated. 

These were popular appellations, 
probably imposed at a very early pe- 
riod; for, after the establishment of 
the Bishoprick, it became the moot- 
hill of the diocese, and was dedicated 
to St. Thomas the Martyr. 

In 1382 Adam de Tyningham, who 
was then Bishop, held his court ‘ su- 
per montem S*‘. Thome martiris, juxta 
Canoniam de Aberdon.’”’®> A canon of 
the Scottish Church having prohibited 
the holding of courts in Churches, 
they were transferred to adjoining 
eminences, natural or artificial.® 

There is a tradition that it was fre- 
quently enjoined on those who had 
subjected themselves to ecclesiastical 
censure, as a penance, to carry a cer- 
tain quantity of earth to these hills. 
It was equally necessary to take means 
for the preservation of the moothill of 
antiquity, as it is to keep in repair 
modern Courts of Justice, and this 
seems to have been a becoming plan. 
Hume, in his ‘‘ History of the Doug- 
lasses,’’ says, that on the coronation 
of Robert the First, in 1306, the Ba- 
rons demonstrated their fealty, and did 
homage, by casting on the hill of Scone 
a quantity of earth from their lands, 
from which circumstance it obtained 
the appellation of ‘‘ Omnisterra.”’ 

In 1511 King James IV. confirmed 
a charter to John Stewart, son of the 
Earl of Lennox, of the lands and ba- 
rony of Torbolton, and ordained the 
hall situated upon the court hill, to be 
the “‘ principal messuage thereof, where 
the seasing shall be taken.” Harl. 
MS. 4134. 

The hills of Dunipace, near the river 
Carron, in Stirlingshire, are very re- 
markable, and the name is sufficiently 
indicative of the use to which they 
have been appropriated, whether we 
suppose it with Sir J. Foulis, in the 
** Transactions of S. A. Sc.””? Dun-na- 
bas, the hill of death or judgment; or 
compounded of the Gaelic dun, and 
Latin pacis, a conjunction not unfre- 
quently to be met with.? 


5 Chartulary of Aberdeen ap. Caled. i. 737. 

6 The Scottish Gaél, vol. IIL. c. vii. 

7 This originated with the monkish wri- 
ters, who often latinised names in an arbi- 
trary and whimsical manner, as may be seen 
in ancient documents. In an account of 
the progress of King Edward the First, 
published in ‘‘ Rot, Scotiz,” they are spelt 
Donypas. 
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Adjoining the churchyards of Kin- 
tore and Inverurie, both in Aberdeen- 
shire, are similar artificial elevations. 
The latter is denominated the Bass, a 
word of similar import with the name 
of Dunipace. 

The right of holding moot courts 
was not dependant on actual posses- 
sion; for, although the lands might be 
alienated, the original proprietor re- 
tained the right of assembling his vas- 
sals, and exercising his prerogative as 
chief of the clan, on the Law-hill of 
the domain. 

When Malcolm the Second granted 
lands to his followers, as above-men- 
tioned, it is added that he reserved to 
himself the royal dignity, and the 
Moothill of Scone, from which it would 
appear, as Pennant observes, that its 
possession affected the dignity of the 
Crown, which tenaciously retained 
the right of presiding on the hill of 
assemblage. In a charter of David Earl 
of Strathern and Caithness, granted 
in 1380, and quoted in Chalmers’s 
** Caledonia,” i. 737, is this reserva- 
tion, “‘ Salvis nobis et heredibus nostris 
Cathedra comitis, et loco domus capi- 
talis dicte terre de Fyndon.” 

Sometimes these hills are distin- 
guished by Ward, which is generally 
prefixed, as Wardhill. This word is 
most probably the Saxon Pyps, fatum, 
fortuna,’ a term very applicable to a 
place where laws were enacted, and 
sentences promulgated. The Slogan 
of the Maxwells was, ‘ I bid ye bide 
Wardlaw.’ 

Circles are almost exclusively re- 
ferred to Druidical uses, but they were 
also devoted to other purposes, one of 
which was similar to the design of 
the Laws. In 1380 Alexander Steuart, 
Lord of Badenoch, held a court of re- 
gality “‘ apud le standand stanes de la 
Rath de Kingusie.’”"° The Raich is 
still known, but the stones are gone. 
In Icelandic those monuments are 
called Domhring, circles of justice ; 
and Domthing, courts of judgment. 

Elevated situations seem to present 
the most eligible places for the trans- 
action of solemn and important affairs. 
The Court of Areopagus, the sovereign 
tribunal of the Greeks, to whose so- 
lemn decrees the gods themselves were 


8 Lye’s Dict. Sax. 
® Quzere— implying a severity of revenge? 
0 Chart. Aberdon. ap. Caled. ut sup. 





deemed subject, was held on an open 
eminence in the city of Athens. 

¢* Mountains are altars rais’d to God, by hands 
Omnipotent, and man must worship there : 
On their aspiring summits glad he stands, 
And near to heaven.” 


Hills have been always venerated 
by primitive nations, who have viewed 
them as the peculiar habitation of 
Gods, Genii, and Spirits. In Scot- 
land the Fairies dwelt under the little 
green hills; and long after the Baron 
had ceased to legislate from the sum- 
mit, those airy inhabitants of the inte- 
rior continued to influence the minds 
of the people. The practice may be 
discontinued, but it is still well re- 
membered, that when any of the Laird’s 
tenants were contentious, he appoint- 
ed them to meet him on the summit 
of a hill, where he settled the dispute. 

On such hills were generally a re- 
markable stone, beside which the con- 
ference was held, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose the obelisks often 
seen near churches, were sometimes 
intended for civil, as well as religious 
purposes. 

Stones have been appropriated to 
religious and juridical purposes by 
most primitive nations, but it would 
be digressing from the object of this 
essay, to enter more into the subject. 

Such customs are now disused ; but 
old men in Scotland will yet tell how 
they formerly lent and repaid money, 
concluded bargains, &c. beside certain 
noted stones, silent witnesses of the 
good faith or dishonour of the parties. 

The word Doom is not yet obso- 
lete, it still signifies fate or judgment; 
and giving sentence in Scots law, was 
formerly called “‘ passing the doeme,”’ 
the Judge was denominated the Dooms- 
ter or Dempster, and the jury the 
Doomsmen." In the Isle of Man the 
Judges are still called the Deemsters. 

Yours, &c. James Locan. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Stockwell. 
THE invention of Congreve Rockets, 
or the art of throwing exploding pro- 
jectiles by means of fusees, passes for 
a novelty: but this is a complete er- 
ror. The soldiers of the Lower Em- 
pire carried within their shields light 





" See a curious tract entitled ‘“* Manner 
of holding Justice Courts in Scotland.” 
Cott. MS. Calig. B, vii. 212; also Galba, 
E, 1x. 
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tubes or hand-syphons (xetpocipwva), 
filled with artificial fire (€oxevacpévoy 
mvp), which rushed through the air 
with extreme velocity. The Emperor 
Leo (the philosopher) himself gave 
directions for the preparation of these 
syphons;! an operation which the 
Greeks constantly laboured to keep 
secret.2 It is obvious, on the thres- 
hold of the inquiry, that a firework 
violently transmitted through the air 
must naturally by force of re-action 
have carried its vehicle with it, when- 
ever chance caused its escape from 
the soldier’s hand. Hence there must 
have been a species of Congreve roc- 
kets from the end of the ninth century. 

Leo the philosopher mounted the 
throne in 886. It is not certain that 
he invented hand-syphons ; but there 
is no trace of them found in Byzan- 
tine history previous to his reign. The 
great syphon first described by Thu- 
cydides and Apollodorus, the use of 
which was revived in 672, was a kind 
of rammer pump, which launched 
naptha, pitch, and other liquid and 
inflammable substances. Thence the 
name of Median fire (Mné.xdy mip) 
and liquid fire (vypdv mip). The Pha- 
roahs of the 18th dynasty (1618 B.C.) 
used this projectile fire in lighting the 
sacred Censers, and the hand pump 
for discharging it, when seen among 
the hieroglyphics, is the symbol of 
War or Mars. The fire-works which 
burnt in the water, and to which 
the name of Roman or Greek fire 
was given, were in the first in- 
stance employed by the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the 
Chinese, the Persians, the Hebrews, 
the Medes, &c. They were subse- 
quently transmitted to the Phoenicians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Alexan- 
drians, the Byzantines, the Vandals, 
the Arabs, the Franks, &c. &c. The 
artificial fire in question has not only 
been employed in very distant epochs, 
but it has never been entirely out of 
use. The mode of composing and 
using it is to be found in a great 
number of ancient and modern works. 
Certain distinctions, however, in the 
ingredients, the preparations, and es- 
pecially the name, have caused the 
various mistakes into which great 





' Leonis Tactica in J. Meursii Operibus, 
t. 6, cap. 19, § 57. 

2 Constantinus Porphyrogeneta de admi- 
nistratione Imperii Orientalis, part 2, cap. 
13, Parisiis, 1547. 


numbers of distinguished writers have 
fallen; such as Theophanes, Ced- 
renus, Melancthon, La Porte, Du- 
cange, Moreri, Montesquieu, Grose, 
Watson, Gibbon, &c. 

In the celebrated MS. of Marcus 
Grecus is to be found at the same 
time the mode of making gunpowder, 
Greek fire, and destructive rockets.% 
The same information was revived in 
a work of the 13th century, attributed 
to Albert the Great. Roger Bacon ® 
appears to have been acquainted with 
something of the same kind: but, like 
Marcus Grecus and Albert, he is si- 
lent on the subject of cannon, and all 
other kinds of fire-arms; so that the 
rockets called Congreve, which are 
now-a-days regarded as the most re- 
cent invention of artillery, constitute, 
on the contrary, one of the most an- 
cient. The proofs of this proposition 
are subjoined. 

From time immemorial, the Chi- 
nese have possessed fire-arms, and 
more especially fireworks; but they 
never made any remarkable use of 
them in war, till towards the com- 
mencement of the 13th century. At 
that epoch, that is to say, about the 
year 1232, they defended themselves 
against the Tartars by the use of 
bombs, fire-projectiles, and flying 
fusees, or rockets.® 

The latter, as we shall find, were 
already known in Europe; but after 
the most rigorous search, there are 
no proofs of their use till 1379 or 
1380. The Paduans employed them 
to burn the city of Mestre, and the 
Venetians to burn the tower Delle 
Bebe,? which appertained to the out- 
ward works of Chiogia.* These facts 
occurred almost under the eye of the 
historians who relate them. 

In 1449 Dunois threw rockets into 
the square of Pont Audamar, and 





3 Liber ignium ad comburendum hostes, 
tam in mari quam in terra. See Parts 5, 6, 
and 13. Paris, 1804. 

4 De Mirabilibus Mundi, p. 188. 

5 De Secretis operibus Artis et Nature, 
cap. 6, Opus Majus, p. 474, Londini, 1733. 

6 A, Danduli Chronicon in Muratorii 
Scriptoribus rerum Italicarum, 1.12, p.448. 

7 D. Chinazzo della Guerra di Chioza in 
Muratorio. Id. v. 15, p. 769. Rochetta is 
the name which Dandolo and Chinazzo give 
to these fusees. 

8 Histoire generale dela Chine, by Mailla, 
v. 9, p. 167.—Histoire de Genghiscan, by 
Gaubil, p. 72. 
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while the besieged were exerting 
themselves to extinguish the fire they 
caused, the French scaled the walls.® 

In a MS. which passed for very an- 
cient in 1561, destructive fire-rockets 
are described with minute particula- 
rity.‘ It is recommended that the 
wrapper should be made of iron plates, 
and varnished, in order to prevent 
their rusting. 

Louis Collado, the chief engineer of 
Charles the Vth, informs us, that at 
the period when he composed his 
« Artillery Manual,” (in 1586) fusees 
were employed,” in order to throw 
light on the environs of besieged places, 
and for the purpose of routing cavalry. 
He recommends that petards should 
be added to them, in order to render 
them more dangerous, and that they 
should be thrown by means of a long 
tube, in order to augment their pro- 
jectile force." 

Furtembach describes a kind of 
buckler surmounted by a tube, for the 
purpose of throwing hand-grenades 
and fusees. This author informs us 
that the Moors and other Mussulmans 
made great use of them in their sea- 
fights.'? 

He adds, first, that the head of the 
rocket ought to be shod with barbed 
iron; 2d, that sometimes the wrapper 
was coated with inflammable matter, 
in order to prevent the enemy from 
seizing and throwing it back; and, 
3d, that iron and leaden balls were 
introduced into the petard, which on 
its bursting composed a destructive 
mitraille,'s 

Towards the end of the 17th cen- 





9 Histoire Anonyme de Charles VII.— 
Histoire de la Milice Francaise, by Daniel, 
vol. i. p. 576. 

10 In this treatise, the words roquet and 
roquette are employed to designate the ve- 
hicle of the fusee. The whole fusee is 
termed flying-fire, as in the MS. of Marcus 
Grecus. 

11 Platica Manual de Artilleria, p. 81, 
Milan, 1592, 2d edition, 

12 The Chevalier Hocquincourt, having 
boarded an Algerine, received a broadside 
of numerous grenades and fire projectiles. 
The latter firework resembled the hand-si- 
phon of the Greeks, and like our modern 
Roman candles, constituted a kind of flying 
fusee, as soon as it was abandoned to its own 
impulse. 

13 See a German work entitled Architec- 
tura Navalis, Ulm, 1629, pp. 108 and 109. 

Gent, Mac, September, 1832. 
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tury, and during the 18th, fusees were 
disused in Europe, except for naval 
signals, and feux de joie. But in 
Asia, they were still continued to be 
employed in war. In different dis- 
tricts of this part of the world, feux 
de joie have been long employed as 
well as in China. 

The Jew, Benjamin de Tudela, who 
visited Persia about 1173, saw a great 
number of fireworks, called “suns,” 
which were nothing but rotatory fu- 
sees. When the Portuguese, for the 
first time, landed at Melinda in 1498, 
the Indians never ceased during the 
night firing off rockets and cannon, as 
a signal of rejoicing.'* 

The soldiers of Tippo Saib threw a 
great number of rockets among the 
British besieging force at Seringapa- 
tam. Julienne de Bellair, who had 
previously witnessed their efficacy, 
uselessly attempted to cause their 
adoption in France towards 1791.'6 
Generals Lariboisiere, Alariscot, Eblé, 
and several other individuals of less 
note, were not more successful. 

At length Sir W. Congreve was 
more fortunate; having succeeded in 
1805 in prevailing on the British Go- 
vernment to employ them. 

Yours, &c. Epw. CLarKson. 


——— 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 20. 

I WAS much gratified with the en- 
graving in your last Number, p. 105, 
from Mr. Clarke’s drawing, showing 
the true proportions and the architec- 
tural details of Waltham Cross. It 
well exemplifies the design of the 
whole, and the beauty, tasteful ar- 
rangement, and exquisite symmetry 
of all the parts. Raised on a broad, 
substantial base of six steps, and di- 
vided into four varied portions or 
compartments, partly solid, and partly 
open, it presents to the eye and to the 
imagination a composition of real 
beauty, and of admirable appropria- 
tion. Compared with the Celtic tu- 
mulus, the Egyptian pyramid, the 
Greek and Roman sarcophagus or ce- 
notaph, it stands forth invested with 
the charm of originality, and of Chris- 





14 Castareda’s History of India, translated 
by Grouchy, p. 80, Antwerp, 1554. 

6 James’s new and enlarged Military 
Dictionary, article ‘¢ rocket,” 

16 Elemens de Fortification, &c. p. 582. 
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tian character. It marks at once the 
taste and religious feelings of the age 
to which it belongs. 

Thecompartments immediately above 
the steps or pedestal, is adorned with 
tracery mouldings, imitative of the 
forms and design of the church win- 
dows of the time. In each panel is a 
shield. Quatrefoil and trefoil mould- 
ings fill up the space of an acute pe- 
diment, the outer moulding of which 
is decorated with beautiful foliated 
crockets ; whilst the finial, of spread- 
ing leaves, is placed in, and forms the 
principal feature of an enriched frieze. 
The spandrels between the pediment 
and angular buttresses are charged 
with sculptured rosettes in small lo- 
zenge shaped panelling. Part of the 
walls of Westminster Abbey Church 
and other buildings of Edward the 
First’s age, are adorned in a similar 
manner. 

The statues or effigies of the de- 
ceased Queen exhibit drapery, atti- 
tudes, and expression, evidencing not 
only considerable skill in the artist, 
but an attention to costume and por- 
traiture, which is commendable and 
gratifying. They also prove, in uni- 
son with several other monumental 
and architectural statues of the age, 
that the art of sculpture was then stu- 
died and practised in England in a 
manner highly creditable to the un- 
known artists, and to the country. 
(See Flaxman’s ‘‘ Lectures on Sculp- 
ture.””) The richly decorated mass of 
crocketed and finialled pinnacles and 
pediments, which crown this story, is 
replete with beauty and picturesque 
effect. Springing out of, and tower- 
ing higher up, in pyramidal form, is 
another story of panels, buttresses, 
and pedimental crocketed mouldings ; 
and here the genuine ancient members 
of this exquisite architectural monu- 
ment terminate. At the top is a 
piece of stone, which probably form- 
ed part of the surmounting cross, and 
which gave name to the whole; but 
the precise form, proportion, and cha- 
racter of this member, cannot be as- 
certained, either by what remains, by 
prints, or any other evidence. 

In the restoration now contemplated, 
it will be the duty of the architect and 
the committee to adopt a design for 
the summit, at once apposite and con- 
sistent. The restoration of all the 
other parts may be easily and satisfac- 
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torily made: for there are sufficient 
members remaining of any face to 
guide and direct the workmen. It is 
also gratifying to find that the stone 
is of admirable quality, and where not 
battered or destroyed by heedless and 
wanton defacement, is almost as per- 
fect and sharp as when first cut. 

I cannot conclude these few and 
hasty remarks, Mr. Urban, without 
congratulating the lovers of our archi- 
tectural antiquities, on the prospect of 
having this interesting trophy of art 
and affection reinstated, and exhibited 
to the admiring gaze of the passing 
traveller, as it appeared when origi- 
nally finished, and viewed by the Ca- 
tholic pilgrims of former days. 

Yours, &c. J. Britton. 


West Wickham, 
Kent, Aug. 27. 

1 TAKE the opportunity of trans- 
mitting to you an account of the dis- 
covery of an oak tree which was found 
two or three days since, buried in a 
bed of sand on Keston Common, Hol- 
wood Hill, in Kent. Just under the 
western entrance of Czsar’s Camp, at 
that spot, is the spring-head of the 
little river Ravensbourne, which sup- 
plies three fish-ponds that have been 
formed in the adjacent hollow. Three 
hundred yards to the westward of the 
spring is another hollow, running in 
a parallel direction with the former 
nearly from south to north, down- 
wards from the crest of the hill, and 
having much the appearance of an old 
water-course. 

The bottom of this hollow is com- 
posed of moist boggy ground, the 
springs there rising to the surface, al- 
though not with any decided flow. 
These waters have in the lapse of 
time decomposed the vegetable sub- 
stances growing on the surface of the 
soil, and formed a stratum of mould 
in depth about twelve inches. 

The higher parts of the heath at 
Holwood Hill consist of a hungry 
gravel, thickly interspersed with round- 
ed pebbles; the whole surface has a 
marked alluvial character, and has in- 
deed much the appearance of an old 
sea beach, on which three varieties of 
heath and a grey moss are the only 
plants that can thrive. 

During the drought of this present 
summer (1832), the river Ravens- 
bourne has wellsustained largedraughts 


Mr. Ursan, 
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for the use of the neighbourhood; a 
sort of run upon its bank of waters,— 
the sources of which would defy the 
investigation of those political econo- 
mists, who, in a recent instance, seem 
to have been inclined to give us one 
more practical version of the tale of 
the boy who possessed a goose that 
laid golden eggs. I beg pardon, Mr. 
Urban, for the digression. 

Mr. Ward, proprietor of Holwood 
Park, with laudable spirit has been en- 
deavouring to increase the supply of the 
element, by turning the waters of the 
plashy spot above mentioned to ac- 
count. He has aecordingly caused a 
cavity to be formed for their recep- 
tion, and a drain to be cut in the di- 
rection of the hollow, to carry off their 
occasional overflow. In forming this 
channel, the workmen were obstruct- 
ed by a boss of oak timber, which they 
at first took for the root of a tree, and 
which lay immediately under the stra- 
tum of vegetable mould. Onendeavour- 
ing to dig it out, it proved to be the 
trunk of an oak, and on sinking about 
ten feet through a compact stratum of 
fine white sand, they found the nether 
end resting on a bed of blue clay, fill- 
ed in a very large proportion with 
fragments of white shells, minutely 
fractured, and so much decomposed as 
to crumble into dust at the touch. 
The trunk of the tree inclined at an 
angle of about 70 degrees towards the 
S.E.; several branches and detached 
portions were found near the surface of 
the land at a short distance. The trunk 
itself appeared to have turned root up- 
permost,and inthat position to have been 
overwhelmed by the sand. It is about 
eleven feet in length, five in circum- 
ference, and the reversed end had been 
abruptly fractured. The wood is per- 
fectly sound, stained by the soil of a 
bluish grey colour, the bark of a jet 
black, and in a carbonaceous state. 
It is not very easy to account for the 
position of this curious natural anti- 
quity. Three suggestions might per- 
haps be offered to account for it; first, 
that it was engulphed by a convulsion 
of the earth, of which some remark- 
able instances affecting places not very 
remote from the site of this tree, are 
on record; as, for example, “A. D. 
1551, the 25th of May, about noon, 
was an earthquake at Blechingly, 
Godstone, Titsey, Rigate, Bedding- 
ton, Croydon, Albury, and divers 
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other places.” *— “A. D. 1585. On 
August the 4th, early in the morning, 
the ground in a field of Sir Percival 
Hart’s, belonging to this hamlet (Mot- 
tingham near Eltham), began to sink 
down, and so suddenly, that three 
great elms tumbled down into the hol- 
low with their tops downward, and by 
10 of the clock they were buried, and 
the chasm filled up with water.” + 

The next conjecture might be that 
it was one of those deposites with 
which the alluvial sand and gravel 
resting on the blue clay of the London 
basin (as it is termed by geologists), 
is filled; these deposits being con- 
sidered as the effect of an irruption of 
fresh water, and the blue clay, with 
its fragments of marine shells, as the 
ancient bottom of a much perturbed 
sea. The reversed end of the tree 
found resting in this ancient ocean 
bed, is a circumstance favourable to 
this presumption. 

The third and equally probable so- 
lution may be, that an impetuous land 
flood at some very remote period had 
made its way down the hollowin which 
this tree was found, ploughing up the 
alluvial soil to the substratum of blue 
clay, sweeping away huge trees in its 
resistless course, and leaving them sub- 
merged in thesand which it had washed 
down from the sides of the ravine. 1 
must say that the general appearance 
of the spot makes me rather incline for 
this opinion. Some of your Corres- 
pondents who are versed in geological 
studies may, however, be induced to 
give you their judgment of the matter, 
from the evidence which I have detailed. 

I must not omit to add that 
fossil oaks have been found on Park 
Farm estate in the parish of West 
Wickham, supposed to have been 
brought down in floods from the Ad- 
dington hills; and in levelling a 
portion of the trenches of Czsar’s 
Camp, when Mr. Pitt resided at Hol- 
wood, several trunks of oak trees were 
found in a boggy spot, over which the 
lines had passed,—placed there, I am 
now induced to think, by natural 
causes. On recently clearing out and 
deepening the ponds on Holwood hill, 
portions of a carbonaceous substance 
was formed, of which I have seen no 
specimen, but which, from the de- 





* Stow’s Annals, 4to edit. p. 1022. 
+ Dr. Harris's Hist. of Kent. 
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scription, I suspect, might be identi- 
fied with the fossil copal or resin found 
in excavating the Highgate tunnel. 
Yours, &c. ASK. 
—@o— 


Mr. UrsBan, Brook-street. 

THE word aroint, in Shakspeare, 
has exercised the ingenuity of many 
learned philologists, to explain its 
meaning and derivation. In turning 
over the leaves of Boucher’s “‘ Glossary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words, &c.” 
a long and interesting article on aroint 
caught my attention, and has led to 
the following commentary, which, if 
you do not think the subject already 
exhausted, you may perhaps favour 
by inserting in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 

The learned author of the Glossary 
calls aroint ‘‘an interjection, which, 
in the days of superstition, was pro- 
bably the established formulary for 
exorcising witches; being to be met 
with in print, as far as I know, only 
in Shakspeare, who uses it twice, as 
equivalent to away, begone, vanish, 
avaunt.”” According to this interpre- 
tation, however, aroint seems to be 
used rather as the imperative of a 
verb, than as an interjection; it is 
not “‘ a sudden motion or passion of 
the mind,” as an interjection is ; it is 
not an exclamation of surprise, or an 
ejaculation of exorcism, or a formulary 
to deprecate evil, but a command to 
go, to be off, to get hence, to hasten 
away. 

Respecting the derivation of the 
word, the author proceeds to say, ‘‘ It 
appears to me not improbable that 
aroint may have some connexion with 
the words, rogne, Fr., rogna, It., which 
signify scab, leprosy, scurvy; disor- 
ders very common and inveterate in 
this country in ancient times. The 
word ronyon in the first quotation is 
probably referable to the same source. 
If this conjecture be well founded, 
the malediction ‘aroint thee,’ is 
equivalent to ‘the plague take thee,’ 
or to amore modern anathema. The 
phrases ‘scurvy fellow,’ ‘ scurvy 
trick,’ are still in use.” 

That the origin of the word ronyon 
may be French or Italian, above cited, 
is highly probable, but that aroint 
should have the same derivation, is by 
no means evident. 

Mr. Boucher informs us, that the 
word rynt in Cheshire is used in the 
sense of moving or altering the posi- 


Etymology of the word Aroint. 
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tion, and says, that the word, when 
he heard it pronounced, sounded in 
his ears like “‘ aroint.” And Mr. 
Roger Wilbraham, in his Cheshire 
Glossary, considers rynt, roynt, or runt, 
as synonymous with aroint. ‘ Rynt 
thee,” he says, ‘“‘is an expression 
used by milkmaids to a cow, when 
she is milked, to bid her get out of 
the way.”” And he thinks it may be 
derived from the old adverb “‘ arowne 
found in the Promptorium Parv. Cle- 
ricorum, and there explained by re- 
mote seorsum ; or from the Saxon ry- 
man or rumian, to get out of the way.” 
In Collier’s Lancashire Dialect, pub- 
lished under the name of Tim Bobbin, 
‘rynty’ is explained ‘ stand off.’ 

From these quotations, it appears 
that the identity of the Shakspearian 
aroint with the Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire rynt, roynt, rynty, is made out ; 
but the etymology is still doubtful, for 
none of the numerous conjectures that 
have been hazarded upon this subject 
are sufficiently happy to carry convic- 
tion of their truth. 

There is, however, an Italian word 
so similar in sound and sense to aroint, 
as leads me to believe that to this we 
must look as the origin of our Eng- 
lish word. The word to which I al- 
lude is arranca, the imperative of the 
verb arrancare; which is thus explain- 
ed in Florio’s folio Dictionary, 1688. 
—‘‘To go, to trudge, to skud away in 
haste, as cripples and lame men do be- 
ing pursued; also to pull, to grub, to 
root or pluck away or from, with vio- 
lence ; also to twirl about.”’ 

Francesco Redi, one of the most 
elegant and esteemed masters of the 
Italian language, and a member of the 
celebrated Academia della Crusca, in 
his Dithyrambic Ode “ Bacco in Tos- 
cana,”’ several times uses the word ar- 
ranca in the sense of pushing a galley 
rapidly through the water by means 
of the oars; and he adds the follow- 
ing note on the words ‘‘ Passavoga ar- 
ranca arranca,”’ p. 34, v.7: 


*¢ Ottimamente il Vocabolario della Crus- 
ca, Arrancare, da Anca. Propriamente il 
camminare, che fanno con fretta gli zoppi o 
sciancati; dicesi altresi delle galee, quando 
si voga di forza, che e lo stesso, che andare 
a voga arrancata, Gramat. Provenz. Ran- 
queiar, claudicare. Nella storia della Bib- 
bia in lingua provenzale del mio antichissi- 
mo Testo a penna, Luytant Jacob abl’angel, 
donatt Vangel una farida en V'anqua, si que 
la li encodarmi, e per a quella farida fo Ja- 
cob renqualos, E di qui prese I’Etimelogia 
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la voce Ranco in significato di Zoppa, quando 
se ne desiderasse un’ altra differente di quella 
accennata nel principio di questo annota- 
zione. ‘Trovo la voce Ranco nel antico 
libro della Cura delle malattie ; Quando son 
ranchi e storpiati per lungo tempo, non de 
rimedio.” 


M. l’Abbé des Sauvages published 
a Dictionnaire Languedocien-Francois, 
of which a new edition in two vols. 
8vo, was printed in 1785. In this I 
find the following words and explana- 
tions : 


‘*Ayanca; arracher et non déracher. 
S’aranca la Barla; s’arracher la Barbe. 

‘¢Aranca, ou liarda ; se sauver, s’enfuir. = 
s’aranca; se jetter, s’elancer. 

*¢ Arenca; se raccourcir, se ramasser 
comme les Vers de Terre. 

‘¢ Biarda’ is explained ‘s’enfuir précipi- 
tamment.’” 

Menage, in his Origini della Lingua 
Italiana, agrees with Redi in deriving 
arrancare from Anca; the primary 
signification of which is the haunch 
or hip, but it likewise signifies the 
ancle. Either of these parts is the 
frequent seat of lameness and defor- 
mity from sciatica, from exposure to 
cold, from intemperate and dissolute 
habits, or from accidental injuries and 
misfortunes, and the explanation given 
by Florio of arrancare, “to skud 
away in haste, as cripples and lame 
men do being pursued,” is very ap- 
plicable to such destitute and afflicted 
persons. 

If the conjecture be correct, that 
arranca and aroint are cognate words, 
the choice of the latter by Shak- 
speare will appear to be peculiarly 
happy as a term of reproach to the in- 
trusive witch; for not only does it 
order her to hasten away, lest she be 
pursued by the officers of justice, but 
it likewise implies contempt for her 
lameness, decrepitude, or deformity. 
It was therefore well fitted to rouse 
that extreme degree of ire in the old 
Hag, which is afterwards so admira- 
bly depicted;—ire the more demonia- 
cal, because it was to wreak itself, not 
upon her who had committed the of- 
fence, not upon “the rump-fed ron- 
yon,” on whom the sorceries would 
fall comparatively harmless, but upon 
the innocent and distant husband, who 
was to be visited with the harassing 
and utmost vengeance of the malicious 
and vindictive sorceress. 

Yours, &c. ‘TAapavOperos. 
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Kingston-upon- Hull, 
Aug. 28. 

I HAVE perused with consider- 
able pleasure several able papers on 
Archery in previous numbers of your 
valuable Magazine, especially one by 
Dr. Meyrick, relative to the length of 
the old English war or sheaf arrow ; 
on which subject, with your permis- 
sion, I shall beg leave to offer a few 
remarks. 

That the ancient English Archers, 
in many instances, drew their cloth- 
yard shafts, few, 1 should apprehend, 
will be disposed to doubt; the fact 
being fully confirmed by our early 
poets and historians: but that the 
cloth-yard measure in those days was 
36 inches, appears to be very difficult 
to prove, and at present remains a 
matter of doubt. I have for some 
time past turned my attention to that 
subject, but have not as yet arrived 
at any satisfactory conclusion. Per- 
haps the learned Doctor, who has op- 
portunities for research enjoyed but 
by few, will not deem the subject 
unworthy further investigation. 

The Norman conqueror, after his 
accession to the throne, passed sta- 
tutes enacting that stamped weights 
and measures should be adopted 
throughout the realm, “as his good 
predecessors had used.”” It does not, 
however, appear that at this period 
any standard measure for cloth had 
been established, for we are told that 
** the cloth-yard measure was first fixed 
by Henry the First’s arm.” Taking 
this for granted to have been the case, 
it would give us, I should suppose, 
about 30 inches: but as we know 
that Governments have the power of 
altering or confirming these measures, 
changes would necessarily from time 
to time take place, so that we have at 
present 36 inches in our standard 
cloth yard. 

We are led to believe that bows in 
former times were much higher strung 
than they are at present ; so that the 
archers of Bosworth field would need 
great muscular exertion to obey their 
leaders’ command to “‘ Draw, archers, 
draw your arrows to their heads ;’’ even 
although they were but thirty inches 
in length. Mr. Roberts, in his ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Bowman,” mentions an iron barb- 
ed arrow in the Leverian Museum, 29 
inches long, which was dug up near 
the ruins of Harwood Castle in York- 


Mr. Ursan, 
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shire, which, from its durable quality, 
he supposes to have been kept as a 
standard arrow for the north of Eng- 
land. If the arrow in Dr. Meyrick’s 
possession, found in the moat of Clif- 
ford’s Tower, York, be of a corre- 


sponding length, it will go far to con- 
firm this opinion. 


Yours, &c. 
Geo. MILNER, JUN. 
Capt. of the Hullshire Bowmen. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


On tue OrIGIN oF THE GREEK ParticLes— Ay and Kev. 


SIR Godfrey Hermann, who, if not 
the best Greek scholar at present in 
existence, at least thinks himself so, 
and that is probably the same thing 
in the estimation of that really cle- 
ver German, has in his very full but 
frequently faulty treatise on the Greek 
particle *Ay, started an idea respect- 
ing the origin of Kev and “Av, which 
for its absurdity certainly owns no 
parallel. His notion is that, because 
Kai and Ke seem to have a similar 
meaning in such expressions as és 
xe Ocois émimeiOnra, and «i Kev Oa- 
varov ye pvyoey, it is manifest that 
Kai and Ke, from which the Latin Que 
is derived, are one and the same 
word. But when he comes to account 
for the origin of* Ay, a word similar in 
meaning to Ke or Ker, finding himself 
unable to pursue the analogy between 
“Ay and another word different in form, 
though in meaning similar to Kai, he 
falls into the greater absurdity of sup- 
posing that “Ay is an abbreviation of 
“Ava. But how or why two words, so 
different in their origin as Ke, derived 
from Kai, and *Av, derived from Ava, 
came to be in every respect synony- 
mous, Sir Godfrey does not tell as. 
And yet, had he remembered the Teu- 
tonic und, whence comes the English 
and, (whose original meaning, says 
Horne Tooke, was add,) Hermann 
might have seen the same analogy be- 
tween *Ay and and, that he has found 
between Ke and Kai. But how perfect 
soever this analogy may appear to be, 
in reality it avails us nothing, as be- 
ing totally unable to explain the fact, 
why words originally conveying the 
idea of addition should come to convey 
the idea of a contingency; and why 
they were united to that mood of a 
verb by which the idea of a wish is 
conveyed. 

To solve, then, a problem, that nei- 
ther Hermann nor any one else, as 
far as I know of, has been able to ex- 


plain, I have to suggest that the Ho- 
meric Kev is the same as the Teutonic 
Kan, and the Oriental Khan, theroot of 
the German K6nig, whence the Eng- 
lish King. Now as Key and *Ay are 
similar in meaning, so must the idea, 
which gave rise to one word, be simi- 
lar to the idea, which gave rise to the 
other. Hence if Key have its origin 
in the idea of kingly power, “Ay must 
have its origin in the idea of kingly 
power also; and thus, if Key be the 
root of, or derived from, Khan, or 
Konig, *Av must be the root of or 
derived from Av-ex: a word which 
contains within itself both Ke and Ay, 
and is similar to the Hebrew Anak, 
and to the Greek or Thracian Avax-es 
and Avax-o., the titles given to Castor 
and Pollux ; who, in their character of 
Atos-Kopo, suns of Jove, were, in the 
mythology of the Greeks, what Anak 
a, Son of God was in the mythology 
of the Jews. 

Since, then, Kev and *Ay thus both 
convey the idea of power, it is easy to 
understand why they were united to 
that mood of a verb, by which an act 
is described, where the idea of power 
is to be conveyed ; or in other words, 
why they were united to the potential 
or power mood. Hence too we can 
understand why, since the idea of an 
act that may be done is necessarily 
connected with the idea of a future 
time, the potential mocd must have a 
close affinity with the future tense; 
and thus we find in Greek-Aéyow’ av, 
I may speak, is frequently used to ex- 
press I will speak. Further, since all 
active power in nature is opposed by 
a power not active, if Aéyouse with av 
conveys the idea of active power, J may 
or I will speak, the idea of a power not 
active, as may I speak, must be ex- 
pressed by A¢youse, without ay. Now, 
as the deed, which the stronger agent 
has the power to do, the weaker has 
only the wish not to be done, a reason 
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naturally suggests itself, why the same 
mode is both potential and optative ; 
and why the potential and optative 
meanings must depend respectively 
upon the presence or absence of a 
particle conveying the idea of power ; 
for as the wish to do a thing precedes 
the power to do it, the optative mean- 
ing must be prior to the potential 
meaning ; and hence, if A€youw stand 
by itself, it must @ priori convey the 
idea of a wish; and consequently, when 
the optative mood is required to con- 
vey the meaning of the potential mood, 
a potential particle must of necessity 
be added. 

Having thus shown the natural con- 
nexion of the optative and potential 
moods, and the analogy between the 
Greek Kev and the Teutonic Kan, | pro- 
ceed to remark, that by the aid of the 
Teutonic may, we can discover the 
meaning of Aéy-oup-t, or Acé-arp-t, to 
be speak may I: where the letters om 
and a are to be explained by and in 
return explain the Oriental OM and 
AM, the two mystic words used to 
express the powers of creation; and 
by the aid of which we can under- 
stand why a male Deity was called 
IAM by the Orientals, and a female 
Deity MAI-A by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans: and hence too we can perceive 
that the letters AM and OM, which 
united form AMO, thus expressed in 

M 


the monogram \ do in reality 
A Oo, 


unfold the secret of the Empedoclean 
theory of "Epws, Love, and Neixos or 
’Avrépos, Hate, or, as it would be ex- 
pressed in Greek by AIO (the mother 
of Venus), and in Latin by OAI, I 
hate, or in words entirely Latin, 
AMOR and ROMA; a mystery for 
the divulging of which Valerius Sora- 
nus suffered death, as we learn from 
Pliny’s Preface to his Natural His- 
tory. 

But it will be said, that, although 
we can thus understand how éy-orp-c, 
or Aéé-ay-t, came to signify speak may 
I, we are still in the dark as to the 
meaning of the passive termination 
AexO-ev-nv. But in that word, nv is 
the sign of the passive voice, as in 
Aey-orz-nv. Hence e, like ou, must 
be the sign of the optative mood. Now 
et is only another form of the impera- 
tive €a, grant, which, like may I, con- 
veys the idea of a wish. Hence we 
find in Greek the expression ef ros yé- 
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voto, may it be to me; and hence too 
we can understand that the Greek «i6e 
is only an abbreviation of éa Oce, grant, 
God, (or as we say in English, God 
grant,) to which an optative mood 
was of course subjoined. 

In thus accounting for the termina- 
tions o-t, ays-t, and e-, and the re- 
lation that exists between the opta- 
tive and potential moods, | have shown 
that some of the phenomena of lan- 
guage may be resolved, by admitting 
the existence of an active and passive 
principle in Nature; and I could, if I 
chose it, prove that all the phenomena 
of material existence can be explained 
by the extension of the Newtonian 
principle of Centripetal and. Centrifu- 
gal forces, or, as the ancients more 
correctly called them, Antagonist 
Powers. But this would lead me too 
far from my present purpose. Suffice 
it, therefore, to remark, that the know- 
ledge of this principle will enable us 
to perceive why if REG-o means an 
active power, J rule, GER-o will mean 
a power not active, J bear; if KEN-O 
means I know, NEG-O will mean I 
know not ; if GEN-O means I beget, 
NEC-O will mean J destroy: and thus 
in English, J like, is merely the anta- 
gonist idea to J kill, the very coun- 
terpart of the Empedoclean theory 
mentioned above, and preserved in 
the words AIO and OAI, 

Before I conclude this article, written 
for the instruction of J. T. and other 
etymologists, of whom it may be said 
in the language of Payne Knight, that 
as they begin their researches at the 
wrong end, the farther they carry 
them on, the farther they are removed 
from truth, I will give a list of words 
derived from GER-O. 

1. yeppa—gerra, a light shield.—2. 
wherry, a boat, made like a light shield. 
—3. car, a light waggon.—4. cgrry, 
I bear.—5. guerra,* contest—6. war. 

Nor ought I to omit that as Rex 
comes from Regis, ‘‘ thou rulest,” so 
all the Latin nouns ending in x, as 
dux, fax, feex, lux, nox, nux, and pax, 
are in fact derived from the 2d pers. 
sing. of verbs; and thus we destroy 
at once the absurd notion of Professor 
Lee, adopted by J.T. that “the verb 





* This word, from which the French 
guerre is derived, is found in a MS. Latin 
translation of Hsop’s Fables, of the 12th 
century, @ portion of which has been print- 
ed in the editions of *¢ Esopus Moralizatus,” 
or ** Cum bono Commento.” 
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is in its crude state nothing more than 
a noun in some form or another.’”’ But 
while 1 reject this theory, I do not 
mean to support the antagonist theory 
of Valckenaer, that all Greek words 
are derived from verbs. For the fact 
will be found to be, that, as all our 
ideas are not derived from active mat- 
ter, but some of them obtained also 
from matter inactive, the origin of all 
words cannot be verbs, by which the 
properties of active matter are express- 
ed, but must be nouns also, by which 
the properties of matter not active are 
expressed. For example, the Teu- 
tonic Man, the same as the Latin 
Man-us, (man being, as Aristotle and 
Helvetius truly said, the handy ani- 
mal, xar’ e£oxnv,) is plainly a radical 
noun, because it expresses a property 
ofinactive matter; whileVir-es, strength, 
expressing a property of active matter, 
may be derived from Vir-es, thou art a 
man; or from Vires, thou art vigorous, 
as a spring plant; or, since the first 
syllable of Vires is long, from Vis and 
Res ; where not only is Vis the nomi- 
native of the noun, but also the 2d 
pers. sing. of the verb Volo, Vis ; and 
in like manner Res is not only the no- 
minative of the noun, but also the 2d 
pers. sing. of the verb Reis (Pets) ; and 
thus a connexion is shown to exist, 
referable to the doctrine of the anta- 
gonist properties of matter active and 
passive, and not, as Heraclitus sup- 
posed, to the principle that all things 
flow, nor, as the Pythagoreans assert- 
ed, to the principle that all things 
stand; doctrines that Plato has in the 
Cratylus endeavoured rather to ridi- 
cule than been able to refute; because 
he either did not see, or would not 
say, that the whole truth lies in the 
union of those very doctrines, and 
thus verifies the adage, medio tutis- 
simus ibis. A. Q. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE smallest points in critical lite- 
rature may happen to be so entwined 
with matters of essential moment, as 
to deserve some attention even from 
the profoundest scholars. And it is 
only because I view the following to- 
pics in that light, that I offer them to 
the pages of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

Ovid’s Epistle of Penelope to Ulysses 
begins with the following distich : 


Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulysse : 
Nil mihi rescribas : attamen ipse veni. 


The second line has been the sub- 
ject of doubt and of emendation. In 
Mr. Valpy’s Delphin edition it stands 
thus : 

Nil mihi rescribas ut tamen, ipse veni. 


Can ut tamen be justified in a posi- 
tion so very peculiar? is one ques- 
tion. Can Nil mihi rescribas, as com- 
monly edited, be justified in the sense 
of Ne quid rescribas ? is another. 

If the latter be answered in the af- 
firmative, I should like to see some 
adequate and decisive authority 
brought forward in confirmation of it. 
The passage from Horace, book i. ode 
XXXVIli. 

Simplici myrto nihil allabores, 

Sedulus cure ; 
or in whatever way edited, labours 
itself too much under obscurity and 
unsettledness, to be adduced in evi- 
dence at all. 
Nil agit exemplum, litem quod lite resolvit. 


But supposing the difficulty to be 
got over as to Nil being used in the 
sense of Ne quid, a friend of mine has 
ingeniously suggested a very easy and 
very apt alteration : 

Nil mihi rescribas, éu tamen ipse veni, 





In Horace, book i. ode xii. the 21st 
line as usually read, 

Preliis audax, neque te silebo, 

Liber, et szevis inimica Virgo, &c. 
certainly presents neque in a very dis- 
putable position ; and by that awk- 
wardness alone partly justifies the 
criticism of Dr. Bentley, who reads. 
the whole passage thus : 

Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Pallas honores, 

Preeliis audax. Neque te silebo, 

Liber, et sevis, &c. &c. 


Bentley’s remark is this, after de- 
fending the warlike title of Pallas: Sed 
et illud vide, quanto venustius senten- 
tiam inchoet NEquE, Neque te silebo, 
Liber ; quam si, ut vulgo fit, in me- 
diam orationem intrudatur, Preliis 
audax neque te. He has certainly hit 
the nail on the head: who will clinch 
it for him? or has that been done? 
and if so, where? Yours, &c. 


8 Sept. Q. V. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 







on 


The Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, 
by the late Charles Alfred Stothard, F.S.A. 

Introduction and Descriptions to the same, 
by Alfred John Kempe, F.S.A. 4to. 


UPWARDS of ten years have 
elapsed since the accident which ar- 
rested Mr. C. Stothard’s meritorious 
labours ; and we confess that our pa- 
tience has not been slightly proved in 
awaiting the tardy issue of the three 
numbers of plates from his original 
drawings, which have been brought 
out since that melancholy event. We 
are not disposed, however, after the 
proprietor Mrs. Bray’s (late Mrs. C. 
Stothard) candid apology, to reject 
the reasons she has alleged for the 
delay of publication, but rather, un- 
der all the circumstances, to laud her 
perseverance ; and we are glad to see 
this fine collection from Mr. Stothard’s 
masterly pencil, at length in the form 
of a complete volume. 

It was certainly fortunate that he 
left behind him drawings, more we 
believe than sufficient for the above 
purpose ; but the spirit of his etching 
needle, as Mr. Kempe has well ob- 
served, could be transferred to no 
hand employed to succeed him in 
transferring them to the copper. 

No. 10, published after his death, 
consisted principally of plates which 
he had himself executed; to these 
some were added, very closely resem- 
bling his style, by his brother Mr. 
Robert Stothard, and one very eclabo- 
rately finished by Mr. Blore. Criti- 
cally speaking, we prefer No. 11, 
etched by the late Mr. Bartholomew 
Howlett, to No. 12, by Mr. C. J. 
Smith. There is less of the neatness 
of finish in Mr. Howlett’s etchings 
than in Mr. Smith’s, but there is also 
less of the mechanism of the graphic 
art, and more of the feeling of Mr. 
Stothard’s inimitable drawings. A 
certain hardness of manner is the de- 
fect which Mr. Smith has to correct ; 
his hand is otherwise firm, decided, 
and capable of exquisite finish. Mr. 
Howlett’s and Mr. Smith’s plates, 
however, very respectably keep up the 
character of the work ; and their num- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1832. 





ber, 24, compared with the 118 etched 
by Mr. Stothard, is not sufficient to 
abstract from the spirit of the original 
undertaking. On the contrary, they 
fill up most desirably certain chasms 
which must have otherwise existed in 
the chronologicalseries of monuments ; 
and make it what the author purposed, 
a splendid illustration of costume, 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military, from 
the period of the Norman conquest to 
that of Henry VIII. There is great 
allowance also to be made for any 
other artist taking up Mr. Stothard’s 
needle, in consideration of the favour- 
able circumstances under which he 
employed it comparatively with them- 
selves. Mr. Stothard’s hand had been 
formed by a severe course of study in 
those only schools for correct draw- 
ing, the antique Greek sculpture, and 
the living model; he possessed a most 
discriminating taste, and adhered to a 
rigid principle of truth in all he drew. 
(See Mr. Kempe’s Introduction, p. 1.) 
Yet even with all these advantages, 
those of practice in one particular line 
of drawing and etching are very evi- 
dent in the successive plates executed 
by Mr. Stothard, and the first num- 
bers of his publication were greatly 
exceeded in style of execution by those 
which followed. Of this Mr. Stothard 
himself was so conscious, that in one 
or two instances he re-etched his 
plates. 

The perfect comprehension which 
Mr. Stothard has managed to convey 
of the armour, vestments, and orna- 
ments of his monumental effigies, is 
one striking feature of his work. He 
gives front views and profiles of most 
of his effigies; and makes out in de- 
tail every strap, buckle, crown, hel- 
met, or collar, which can convey in- 
formation to the student in the arche- 
ology of costume. 

Of the beautiful effigy of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, for in- 
stance, he made front, back, and two 
profile views. Three of these were 
etched by himself, in his best style. 
His etchings of King Henry II. front 
view, of King John, King Henry III. 
Eleanor Queen of Edward the First; 
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of Wellysburne de Montfort, King 
Edward II. King Edward III. Edward 
the Black Prince, Henry IV. and his 
Queen Joan of Navarre, of Sir Oliver 
Ingham, Sir John Pechy, &c. &c. are 
unrivalled specimens of his skill in 
monumental delineation. The outline 
vignette elevations of the tombs are 
drawn in so pure and simple a style, 
conveying so much information to the 
lovers of our ancient architecture, that 
we regret whenever we turn the pages 
of the work, to observe that it could be 
illustrated with so few specimens ac- 
cording to his original plan. 

We now approach Mr. Kempe’s [n- 
troduction and letter-press descrip- 
tions, premising that he has a difficult 
task to perform, who takes up the 
subject of a defunct author with a 
view to its completion. Luckily, in 
this instance, the intercourse of inti- 
mate friendship and a congenial line 
of study gave Mr. Kempe some ad- 
vantages for the task, which might 
have been wanting, had it been con- 
signed to other hands. Mr. Kempe 
has made little allusion in his Intro- 
duction to the armour, costume, and 
modes of interment and commemora- 
tion of the dead in the classic ages ; 
perhaps he considered that so deep 
and learned a view had been taken of 
those matters by the late Mr. Gough 
in his Sepulchral Monuments, that it 
would have the air of mere plagiarism 
to repeat it. Mr. Kempe has, how- 
ever, contrived to infuse into his In- 
troduction an air of originality, and 
to convey to his readers instruction 
and amusement. We extract the fol- 
lowing from his account of the pro- 
gress of armour from chain mail to 
plate : 


*¢ The military costume, from the military 
character of the Middle Ages, necessarily 
forms a most prominent feature in the Mo- 
numental Effigies of Great Britain. The 
rent of the tenant in capite was military ser- 
vice; and every great lancholder therefore 
became a knight. The mail and the plate, 
in modern days, have been stripped from 
under the surceat, or ‘cole armure,’ of our 
Gentry, but they still retain the distinctive 
emblazonments with which the surcoat was 
wrought, as the badge of their noble de- 
scent, and thus have perpetuated the pride 
of chivalry; not indeed (speaking in a limited 
sense) reprehensible, for when associated, 
as it always assumed to be, with religion, it 
leads to actions ‘ sans peur el sans reproche.’ 
Ancient armour may be classed under three 
distinct peiiods. In the first, the outward 
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defence of the body was chiefly composed of 
mail (to apply that as a general term for 
armour composed of minute pieces, and not 
strictly with a view to its derivation) ; that 
mail was either of small plates of metal like 
fish scales, of square or lozenge-shaped 
plates or mascles, or of rings, which perhaps 
were not at first interliaked or rivetted to- 
gether, but sown down upon quilted cloth. 
Examples of all these will be seen by refer- 
ence to the prints of the Bayeux tapestry, 
— by the Society of Antiquaries of 

ondon, after Mr. Charles Stothard’s origi- 
nal drawings. 

**In the second period the mail was ex- 
ternally strengthened about the arms and 
legs with plates of iron. A helmet cover- 
ing the head and face was introduced, or a 
moveable ventaille or baviére, was added for 
the same purpose to the scull-cup. The 
third period inclosed the body from head to 
foot in plate of steel, and the chain mail 
ouly makes its appearance at the aisselles or 
arm-pit joints of the armour, either as gus- 
sets, or worn underneath, as a haubergeon, 
or lighter shirt of mail. The camail (cap- 
mail) or gorget of mail, so called from its 
being attached by a lace to the basinet or 
cap, was, on account of the pliability which 
it afforded to the motion of the neck, at 
first retained, but was ultimately displaced 
by a gorget of plate. To the breast-plate 
the protuberant form of a pigeon’s breast 
was given, particularly well calculated to 
glance off the thrust of a spear, and to pre- 
vent the body from being injured by blows 
causing deep indentations in tlie armour,”— 
Introduction, p. 6. 

The Memoirs of the persons re- 
presenting the effigies delineated in 
Mr. Stothard’s work, are necessarily 
brief. Mr. Kempe appears to have 
been desirous to condense within a 
small compass, as much authentic and 
material information relative to them 
as in his power. While he adheres 
to matter of fact, he contrives occa- 
sionally to throw over his Memoirs 
that colouring which belongs to the 
romance of history. Nor do we mean 
to hint that this is a false tone, for it 
really pervaded every object in the 
ages of chivalry. 

The appropriation of a remarkably 
fine effigy in Hitchendon Church, 
Bucks, to Richard Wellysburne de 
Montfort, one of the sons of Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who fled 
from the battle of Evesham, probably 
went to the Holy Land, and having 
changed his name to Wellysburne, 
died in retirement at Hitchendon, is 
a shrewd conjecture of Mr. Kempe, 
well supported by circumstantial evi- 
dence.---p. 36. 
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When Mr. Kempe describes the 
death of King Edward the Second, he 
gives it a poetical version, and that 
our readers may judge how far he was 
justified in that mode, we shall ena- 
ble them to parallel his account with 
the old Chronicle which he cites. On 
that Monarch resigning his crown to 
his son, 


** The Queen and Mortimer saw that even 
from his miserable existence, if protracted, 
might accrue vengeance for their own heads. 
They therefore sent orders to Gournay and 
Maltravers for his death; a command too 
promptly and cruelly obeyed by those in- 
struments of hell, who, in the absence of 
Lord Thomas Berkeley from his Castle, en- 
tered the King’s chamber at dead of night, 
threw him on his bed, and introduced a red- 
hot iron through a horn into his body. The 
ancient walls of the castle, the neighbour- 
ing town of Berkeley, and the shores of the 
Severn sea, resounded with his dying 
shrieks. The peasant was aroused from the 
tranquil slumber so little known to the 
Royal couch, and uttered a prayer for the 
passing soul of his King.* Thus says the 
Poet, in allusion to this event, 


‘ Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright, 

The shrieks of death through Berkeley’s 
roofs that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king ! 

She wolf of France ! with unrelenting fangs, 

Thou tear’st the bowels of thy mangled 
mate.’”—p. 45. 


Sir Oliver Ingham’s effigy in Ingham 
Church, Norfolk, is a peculiarly in- 
teresting one. It lies, after the fashion 
of the fourteenth century, on an altar 
tomb, surmounted by a canopy.— 
Against the wall, which forms the 
back ground, 


“< A fyrest is represented, in which wild 
animals and beasts of prey are roaming at 
large; in one corner, an archer clothed in 
* cote and hood of green,’ winds his bugle ; 
in the other, his companion is seen bending 
his bow. This would seem to indicate the 
extensive forests of the duchy of Guienne, 





* Holinshed’s words in the page to which 
Mr. Kempe makes a marginal reference, are, 
‘© His crie did moove manie within the cas- 
tell and towne of Berkley to compassion, 
plainely hearing him utter a wailefull noise 
as the tormentors were about to murther 
him, so that diverse being awakened there- 
with (as they themselves confessed), praied 
heartily to God to receive his soule, when 
they understood by his crie what the matter 
ment.” —Holinshed, fol, edit. vol. ii. p. 341. 
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over which Ingham was Seneschal, or his 
addiction to the chase. He reposes on a 
rock, or rather a bed of pebbles, mentioned 
by Weever, not improbably indicative of his 
martial hardihood, an idea that has not es- 
caped Shakspeare, 


‘ The tyrant custom 
Has made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down.’”’—p. 56. 


Here Mr. Kempe appears to give a 
poetical turn to this singular distinc- 
tion. It has been said by some that a 
bed of pebbles under a knight indi- 
cates that he had suffered shipwreck. 
Mr. Kempe is, however, probably in 
the right, for it does not appear that 
Sir Oliver Ingham was ever ship- 
wrecked ; and we recollect that at the 
siege of Caen, in 1417, the Duke of 
Gloucester is said to have lain repos- 
ing in his armour, with his head on a 
great stone for a pillow.t 

A memoir of John Talbot Earl of 
Shrewsbury afforded too good an op- 
portunity for Mr. Kempe to indulge 
in his favourite style of description, 
to be neglected. Accordingly he leaves 
the plain form of a sober catalogue 
raisonnée, and, like the barrister who 
with peculiar facility turned portions 
of the dry common law axioms into 
verse, he opens his description of Tal- 
bot’s effigy in this way : 


«€ What English spirit, even in these 
latter days, but rouses at the name of 
Talbot : 

The cry of Talbot serving for a sword ! 
The scourge of France ! 
The Talbot so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still’d their 
babes.” 


Mr. Kempe, after detailing various 
particulars of his hero’s life, thus de- 
scribes its termination before the cas- 
tle of Chartillon, on the 7th of July, 
1543, in consequence of an ambush 
laid for him by the Chevalier Jean 
Bureau, master of the French artil- 
lery : 


**He (Talbot) halted for the infantry in 
his rear, about 4000, to come up, and or- 
dered a pipe of wine to be broached to re- 
fresh his companions, fatigued with the 
weight of their armour and a rapid march. 
The French retired with affected precipita- 
tion within their intrenched post. The vete- 
ran Shrewsbury ordered his lances to dis- 
mount, and carry the place at once by storm. 





+ Stow’s Annals, 4to edit. p. 569, 
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St. George’s banner, the Royal banner of 
England, the banner of the Trinity, his 
own, and those of his noble companions, 
were advanced. The storming party march- 
ed forward with determined resolve to the 
entrance of the camp, when on a sudden 
the death-precursive suspense was broken hy 
the vivid flash from dense and rolling co- 
lumns of grey smoke, the thunder peal and 
bolts resistless (ploughing up the ground) 
from the 300 pieces of concealed artillery 
with which the lines appeared on the in- 
stant, as by some enchantment, to be bris- 
tled. 

‘¢ The old chronicles relate an affecting 
scene between Talbot and Lord Lisle his 
son. They say, the net into which he had 
been drawn did notescape his experiencedeye, 
and he counselled his son to a retreat, as he 
was but a young soldier, stranger to the ho- 
nours of the field, while for him to turn his 
back would not only stain all his former 
Jaurels, but fill his companions in arms with 
dismay and despair. The son of Talbot, 
both in lineage and heroic soul, rejected at 
once this counsel, and they fell together. 
Thus Shakspeare— 


© Thou antic Death, who laugh’st us here to 
scorn, 

Anon from thy insulting tyranny 

Two Talbots, winged, through the lither sky, 

In thy despite shall scape mortality.’ 


‘¢The particulars of the elder Talbot’s 
end may be gathered from Hall and Mon- 
strelet. A batl from a culverin killed the 
hobby on which he rode, and as he lay ex- 
tended on the ground in the weakness of 
age, some base and cowardly hand shot him 
through the thigh with a hand-gun. He 
died on the field. His body was conveyed 
to England to his manor of Whitchurch in 
Shropshire, where it was buried in the pa- 
rish church, under a monument erected ia 
the chancel...........+. Speed tells us that, 
with characteristic bluntness, Talbot had 
caused these words to be engraven on the 
blade of his sword, ‘ Sum Talboti. Pro vin- 
cere inimicos meos.’ A motto which it was 
the purpose of his life to verify in his coun- 
try’s cause. A profile and front view of the 
effigy, which has been sadly mutilated, are 
given, The face, as far as we can judge 
from its fractured condition, possessed fine 
character. This may be inferred from the 
front view ; the wrinkled forehead, and sunk 
cheek of age, are ably expressed by the sculp- 
tor. The Earl wears the mantle of the Gar- 
ter, of which he was a knight.........His feet 
rest upon a couchant talbot, or hound.” 


We could multiply examples of Mr. 
Kempe’s descriptions in the heroic 
style, in illustration of Mr. Stothard’s 
truly-splendid and elaborate under- 
taking. Certainly these biographical 
notices give an increased interest to 
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the plates. The catalogue which has 
been compiled for their arrangement 
in chronological order, will be exceed- 
ingly useful. 

In the ‘‘ Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain’’ has been attained what 
was wanting in former publications 
on similar subjects, accurate and 
tasteful delineation. ‘‘ The Monu- 
mental Remains,” by Mr. Blore, a 
work closely imitating Mr. Stothard’s, 
which appeared immediately after his 
death, and reached its sixth number, 
was beautifully executed, as far as re- 
garded the architecture and general 
effect of the tombs; but the figures 
which are attached to them will bear 
no comparison with those represented 
in Mr. Stothard’s work. His firm, 
severe, but elegant outline is want- 
ing. There are no details of orna- 
mented parts. Above all, its editors 
greatly erred in causing the slabs on 
which the effigies repose, to be repre- 
sented in the drawings, a circumstance 
which gives them a very heavy ap- 
pearance, and which Mr. C, Stothard 
throughout his publication most judi- 
ciously avoided. 

— 


Ferral’s Rambles through North America. 


ALTHOUGH much has been written 
on North America, there is in fact little 
told to be depended on. For many 
years nothing would go down but 
direct abuse or impertinent sneers 
against the upstart vulgarity and con- 
ceited pretensions of the Yankies, as 
they were called, simply because the 
Row, taking their cue from the tone of 
the Quarterly Review, dared not pub- 
lish a work in favour of the Ameri- 
cans, through fear of their high 
mightinesses of Albemarle-street. The 
time is however come at last, when 
people may speak what they think, 
without having their property and 
character destroyed by the rancour of 
party, and when even a lady, like 
Mrs. Trollope, finds the sauce piquante, 
prepared for John Bull’s palate, voted 
to be une peu trop forte; although every 
allowance should be made for her 
chagrin in discovering that the belles 
of Cincinnati would not patronize her 
bazaar ; a speculation that no reason- 
able being would have dreamt of suc- 
ceeding in a town, whose population is 
only 25,000 ; for even the modern Ba- 
bylon itself, with her million and half 
of people, cannot support more than 
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one, and that too visited rather as a 
lounge to kill time in, than for the 
purposes of active trade. 

As a specimen of Mr. Ferral’s im- 
partiality, who ‘‘ nothing extenuates, 
nor sets down aught in malice,’’ we 
will extract the following description 
of the belles of New York. 


*< The negroes and mulattos constitute a 
considerable portion of the population. It 
is impossible to imagine the extreme ugli- 
ness of some of the sooty gentry; a decent 
ourang-outang might, without presumption, 
vie with many of these people, even of the 
fair sex, and an impartial judge should cer- 
tainly decide that the said ourang-outang 
was the handsomer animal. Many of them 
are wealthy, and dress remarkably well. 
The females, when their shins and mis- 
shapen feet are concealed by long gowns, 
appear to have good figures. A few days 
after my arrival, walking down ¢ Broadway’ 
(the principal street) I was struck with the 
figure of a fashionably dressed woman, who 
was sauntering befure me. After passing, I 
turned round, when—O angels and ministers 
of ugliness!—I beheld a face, as black as 
soot—a mouth that reached from ear to ear 
—a nose, like nothing human—and lips a 
full inch in diameter! On the following 
morning, whilst dressing at my bed-room 
window, I heard a squeaking sort of voice 
warbling forth, ‘ Love was once a little 
Boy,’ and ‘I'd be a Butterfly.’ The strange 
melody and unusual intonations induced me 
to look out, when, to my astonishment, I 
found that the fair songstress was a most 
hideous-looking negress! Such are the 
scenes that constantly present themselves 
here, and remind a European that he is in a 
new region.” 


With this description of extreme 
ugliness in the descendants of the im- 
ported African, we may contrast his 
account of a native American tribe : 


«©The Huron or Wyandot Indians, 
though speaking a dialect of the Iroquois 
tougue, are more in connexion with the 
Delawares than with the Iroquois. The 
Wyandots are much esteemed by their white 
neighbours, for probity and good behaviour. 
They dress very tastefully—a handsome 
chintz shawl tied in the Moorish fashion 
about the head—leggings of blue cloth, 
reaching half way up the thigh, sewn at 
the outside, leaving a hem of about an inch 
deep—mocassins, or Indian boots, made of 
deer-skin, tu fit the foot close, like a glove 
—a shirt or tunic of white calico—and a 
hunting shirt, or frock, made of strong blue- 
figured cotton or woollen cloth, with a small 
fringed cape, and long sleeves, —a tomahawk 
and scalping knife stuck in a broad leather 
belt. Accoutred in this manner, and mount- 
ed on a small hardy horse, called here an 
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Indian pony, imagine a tall, athletic, brown 
man, with black hair and eyes—the hair 
generally plaited in front, and sometimes 
hanging in long wavy curls behind—acqui- 
line nose, and fearless aspect, and you have 
a fair idea of the Wyandot and Cayuga In- 
dian.” 

To this should be added the testi- 
mony of De Witt Clinton, for the in- 
lectual character of the Irroquois, or 
five nations; ‘‘ who,” says he, “ in 
dignity and eloquence, and all the 
characteristics of profound policy, sur- 
passed in their national assembly the 
high bearing of the feudal barons, and 
were scarcely inferior to the great 
Amphictyonic council of Greece ;”’ and 
yet these are the people whom Jack- 
son, the present president of America, 
says, “‘ retard the improvement of the 
States ;”’ although it appears that the 
National debt of America has been in 
great part liquidated by the sale of 
lands, which these very Indians have 
brought into a state of cultivation, 
but which they are compelled to yield 
to their white neighbours for one tenth 
of their real value. Indeed, the whole 
history of the barefaced iniquities 
heaped on the Indians by the wily 
Americans, forms the most instructive 
and heart-touching portion of the book, 
although it merely repeats the sad tale 
of English usurpation in the East 
Indies over the unoffending natives, 
and what future historians will tell of 
the extirpation of the Aborigines of 
New Holland; so true is it that what 
God makes, man mars, and led on by 
the grasping spirit of avarice, under 
the cloak of civilization, 

*¢ Deems nothing won, while aught remains 
to seize.” 


On this subject Mr. Ferral writes con 
amore, in chap. ix. to which we refer 
the inquisitive reader; while for others, 
who look only for amusement and 
novelty, we will extract the following 
specimen of Indian wisdom and elo- 
quence; the very counterpart of the 
celebrated speech of the Scythian Am- 
bassadors to Alexander, as related by 
Quintus Curtius. 

The speaker was Wandering Paw- 
nee, * one of the deputies sent by the 
nations west of the Missisippi, a cor- 
ruption, it appears, of the Indian 
Meschacebe, i.e. old father of the waters ; 

* This epithet brings to mind the vagus 
Hercules of Horace; an expression that till 
now seemed to us very like a Lotch. 
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an expression similar to Virgil’s pater 
Eridanus, and Gray’s father Thames ; 
although it may admit of question 
whether Meschacebe does not in fact 
mean ‘‘ mixed water,” the word itself 
being similar in sound to mixta aqua, 
and in meaning to the Homeric puc- 
yaykeua. 


“¢ Speaking of the Great Spirit, Pawnee 
said, ‘ We worship him not as youdo. We 
differ from you in appearance, and manners, 
as well as in our customs; and we differ 
from you in our religion. We have no large 
houses, as you have, to worship the Great 
Spirit in : if we had them to-day, we should 
want others to-morrow; for we have not 
like you a fixed habitation—we have no 
settled home except our villages, where we 
remain but two months in twelve. We, like 
animals, rove through the country; whilst 
you whites reside between us and heaven. 
But still, my great Father,f we love the 
Great Spirit—we acknowledge his supreme 
power—our peace, our health, and our hap- 
piness depend upon him, and our lives belong 
to him—he made us, and he can destroy us. 

«¢ My great Father,—some of your good 
chiefs, as they are called (missionaries), 
have proposed to send some of their good 
people among us to change our habits, to 
make us work for them, and live like the 
white people. I will not tell a lie—I am 
going to tell the truth. You love your 
country—you love your people—you love 
the manner in which they live, and you 
think your people brave. [ am like you, 
my great Father; I love my country—I 
love my people—lI love the manner in which 
we live, and think myself and warriors brave. 
Spare me then, my Father; let me enjoy 
my country, and pursue the buffalo and the 
beaver, and the other wild animals of our 
country, and I will trade their skins with 
your people. I have grown up and lived 
thus long without work—I am in hopes you 
will suffer me to die without it. We have 
plenty of buffalo, beaver, deer, and other 

+ This is the usual title given by the In- 
dians to the President of the United States. 

t The attachment, which savages enter- 
tain for their mode of life, supersedes every 
allurement to change it; nor has a single in- 
stance occurred of such persons being able to 
reconcile themselves to a state of civilization. 
Even infants taken from the natives, and 
educated in France, where they could not 
form the smallest idea of the wilds of Ame- 
rica, no sooner have found themselves at 
liberty, than they have tora their clothes in 
pieces, and went to traverse the forests in 
search of their countrymen, whose mode of 
life appeared to them far more agreeable 
than that which they had led among the 
French.—Heriot, p. 354. 
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wild animals—we have also an abundance of 
horses—we have every thing we want—we 
have plenty of land, if you will keep your 
people off it. My Father has a piece on 
which he lives (Council bluffs), and we 
wish him to enjoy it—we have enough with- 
out it—but we wish him to live near us, to 
give us good council—to keep our ears and 
eyes open, that we may continue to pursue 
the right road—the road to happiness. He 
settles all differences between us and the 
whites, between the red-skins themselves— 
he makes the whites do justice to the red- 
skins, and he makes the red-skins do justice 
to the whites. He saves the effusion of 
human blood, and restores peace and happi- 
ness in the land. You have already sent us 
a father (Major O’Fallon) ; it is enough— 
he knows us, and we know him: we keep 
our eye constantly upon him, and since we 
have heard your words, we will listen more 
attentively to his. 

*< It is too soon, my great Father, to send 
those good chiefs amongst us. We are not 
starving yet—we wish you to permit us to 
enjoy the chase until the game of our country 
is exhausted—until the wild animals become 
extinct. Let us exhaust our present re- 
sources before you make us toil and inter- 
rupt our happiness. Let me continue to 
live as I have done; and after I have passed 
tu the good or evil spirit, from off the wil- 
derness of my present life, the subsistence 
of my children may become so precarious as 
to need and embrace the assistance of those 
good people. 

‘¢ There was a time when we did not 
know the whites—our wants were then fewer 
than they are now. They were always 
within our control—we had then seen no- 
thing which we could not get. Before our 
intercourse with the whites (who have caused 
such a destruction in our game) we could lie 
down to sleep, and when we awoke we would 
find the buffalo feeding around our camp— 
but row we are killing them for their skins, 
and feeding the wolves with their flesh, to 
make our children cry over their bones. 

«¢ Here, my great Father, is a pipe which 
I present to you, as I am accustomed to 
present pipes to all the Red-skins in peace 
with us. It is filled with such tobacco as we 
were accustomed to smoke before we knew 
the white peuple. It is pleasant, and the 
spontaneous growth of the most remote 
parts of our country. I know that the 
robes, leggings, and mocassins, and bear- 
claws are of little value to you ; but we wish 
you to have them deposited and preserved in 
some conspicuous part of your lodge, so 
that when we are gone, and the sod turned 
over our bones, if our children should visit 
this piace, as we do now, they may see and 
recognize with pleasure the depositories of 
their fathers; aud reflect on the times that 
are past.” 
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The Jesuit. 3 vols. 


IT is now about twenty years since 
the appearance of ‘‘ Waverley” pro- 
duced an absolute revolution in the 
manufacture of Novels. Previous to 
that period the caterers for the public 
were compelled to draw on their ima- 
gination alone for the incidents of their 
tales; and as few people’s brains are, 
like a spider’s body, able to spin a 
thread at will, the Minerva-Press manu- 
facturers could do little else than vamp 
up their old materials in apparently 
new forms. But just at the moment, 
when they were reduced to nearly a 
stand-still, appeared Sir Walter Scott, 
with a spick and span new pattern of 
many colours, picked out of the web 
of English history, and referring to 
times and scenes sufficiently distant, 
to permit the fire of Fiction to warm 
with the light of life and love the icy- 
cold marble figure of naked Truth. 

Scarcely, however, had Sir Walter 
Scott begun to attract customers to his 
new concern, when rivals started up 
in every quarter; and though they 
could not compete with the original 
shop in the quality of their goods, 
they did, what the spirit of competi- 
tion, whose praises are so loudly rung 
by the cheap economists, can alone do, 
so glut the market, as to destroy the 
very trade they fancied they were ex- 
tending; insomuch that after the com- 
paratively short period of twenty years 
we are brought back to the point from 
whence we started, merely because 
the ground, that if properly tilled, 
would still have yielded a rich harvest, 
has been worked so unmercifully, that 
every atom of its productive power 
has been completely exhausted; and 
even Scott himself has been compelled 
to be content with a stray bit of ore, 
found in the very mine he was first to 
lay open. 

At length, unable to meet with a 
single shot over the open moor of his- 
tory, a Cockney sportsman, more im- 
pudent than his fellows, began to 
poach in the preserves of private life. 
But here, as before, the success of one 
immediately produced a host of rivals, 
whose bungling hands have made even 
fashionable novels a bye-word, and 
almost led the Aristocracy to demand 
a revival of the obsolete act of Scanda- 
latum Magnatum, with the view to 
put down all such evil-disposed persons 
as were showing up, a la John Bull, 
her Grace of A———, and the Countess 
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of B , and the Hon. Lady C " 
to the gaze of the vulgar, and giving 
the canaille to understand that high 
life and low life were, as Buonaparte 
said of the Sublime and Ridiculous, 
separated but by one step. 

To these remarks we have been led, 
by the perusal of the Jesuit; which 
strongly reminds us of the time when 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s “‘Italian’”’ was thought 
to do the anti-Catholic party good 
service, by painting a Monk as the 
very fac-simile of his Satanic majesty. 
But though we think it hardly fair to 
act the plagiarist on the High Priestess 
of Romance, as celebrated in her line 
as Sir Walter Scott is in his, yet we 
are fully disposed to thank the author 
of the Jesuit for a tale full of incidents 
and character, and still more to praise 
him for daring to desert the reigning 
school, and thus giving an earnest of 
future success, by showing that he is 
**a noun substantive, and can stand 
by himself.” 

Before, however, we part with him, 
and as an unfledged author he merits 
so much from our hands, we beg to 
hint to him that Montague-house, of 
which he has read in Novels, is the 
present British Museum; and though 
about sixty years ago, duels were 
fought at the back of it, no such ren- 
contre could possibly have taken place 
in the year 1808, as the whole of the 
ground was then covered with houses. 
We beg also to inform him that ‘ the 
sacking of Deccan’ is incorrect, be- 
cause Deccan is the name of a district, 
not of a town; and lastly, that when 
he has next occasion to carry his hero 
from Rome to Paris, he will allow 
him a longer time than 48 hours to 
perform his journey, unless he puts 
him into an air-balloon. 

With regard to the manner of 
handling his subject, we would re- 
commend him to fix upon some more 
romantic spot than Sedbergh in the 
neighbourhood of Stainmoor, for the 
local of his story; nor let him make 
such a demand upon our credulity, as 
to convert the late Mr. Dawson, the 
well-known and worthy mathematical 
crammer at Sedbergh, into an elegant 
scholar, and fit for the instructor of a 
peer’s grandson ; nor should he have 
transprosed the poetical epitaph of Byron 
on his Newfoundland dog; nor lastly, 
have mystified his readers by printing 
the following fragmeut of blank verse 
as mere prose : 
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*¢ Before the cross pale superstition fled ; 
Unholy rites profaned no more the Capitol ; 
And though the thunders of the church had 
slept, [their charge, 
Though careless shepherds had betrayed 
And left their flocks to wander iu the fields 
Of heresy; though monarchs armed their 
hands 
Against the patrimony of their apostle, 
*Twas but a passing cloud ; their faith, their 
hope, [all] + 
Was grafted * on that rock, against which 
The powers of darkness never could prevail.”’ 


Po 


Contarini Fleming. 4 vols. 


THIS is a very curious and not un- 
amusing work ; for, though it speaks 
of Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
and Greece, the Levant, Palestine, and 
Egypt, it is evidently written by an 
author who has deemed it useless to 
leave his quiet fire-side, content to 
obtain his knowledge of these coun- 
tries from the accounts of such lively 
and enthusiastic travellers as Clarke 
and Buckingham, whose pen and pen- 
cils never fail to give the reader a fac- 
simile of the scenes they wish to pour- 
tray. But though the work wants 
that nice attention to minute points, 
which ocular inspection can alone 
impart, it is sufficiently accurate in 
the general outline of the scenery thus 
painted second-hand and with a bor- 
rowed brush, not to offend the taste 
of the better informed. So let it pass. 

With regard to the tale, it is of 
very slight texture indeed, and merely 
intended to serve as a peg for what 
the author calls ‘‘a Psychological Au- 
tobiography ;”” rather hard words to 
be used by one who “ pities the poor 
Gothic victim of the Grammar and 
Lexicon ;”’ but which, in plain English, 
means the history of a young man, 
the incidents of whose life are sup- 
posed to depend not on the accidental 
circumstances of birth and education, 
but on the feelings resulting from an 
hereditary organization of mind; a 
doctrine that seems to be a mixture 
of the Gall and Owen system, and 
nearly akin to the fatalism of the 
Mahometans, the destiny of the Greeks, 
and the materialism of modern Sceptics. 

But though the work is lifeless as a 
tale, it is full of spirit as a satire upon 
all existing systems. We must, how- 
ever, protest against the author’s no- 


* Quere? planted. 
+ This has beéa inserted metri gratia. 


tions, expressed with so much naiveté, 
that ‘‘ nothing is more idle or useless 
than what is called Moral Philosophy, 
the whole of which is a system of 
delusion, fit only for the play of so- 
phistry in an age of physiological ig- 
norance?’’ With far better aim has 
he levelled his shafts of ridicule, when 
sketching the life, feelings, and man- 
ners of the corps diplomatique, and the 
business of clerks in the office of a 
Secretary of State for the foreign de- 
partment ; while the amusing descrip- 
tion of a conference of the Ambassa- 
dors of the five great European powers, 
ought to be read forthwith to Lord 
Palmerston, as a lesson to teach him 
how to end the farce of protocols now 
playing on the Belgic question. 

With regard to the style and senti- 
ments of the author, we never met 
with a work that shows so clearly the 
extent of the writer’s memory and 
library united. For it is only neces- 
sary to open a page at random to be 
sure to find some imitation of Vol- 
taire’s Candide, Hope’s Anastasius, 
and Essay on Man, Schiller’s Robbers, 
Morier’s' Haji Baba, Chesterfield’s 
Letters, not forgetting Gibbon, Byron, 
Shelley, Schlegel, Goéthe, Kant, Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and other 
popular writers, and especially the 
Reviews of different Travels in the 
Quarterly, to which may be added, a 
slight sprinkling of the fashionable 
novels ; in the perusal of which the 
author has merely put in practice what 
he supposes his hero to have done at 
the suggestion of his friend Winter; 
while the whole character of the work 
before us seems to have been so well 
hit off by the author himself, when 
speaking of Contarini’s ‘ Marstein,’ that 
we cannot do better than quote it as 
a proof that a writer is not always the 
worst judge of his own production. 
‘* It was on the whole rather unintel- 
ligible, but parts were favourites, and 
it was pronounced by the critics of 
the North as a remarkable compound 
of originality and dullness.” 

Before we part with the author, we 
beg to ask him whether he does not 
mean the following words for verse, 
although printed as prose : 


‘¢ Like some lone Titan lurid and sublime, 

His throne the mountains, and the clouds 
his crown, 

The melancholy Mauritanian sits apart, 

And gazes on the mistress he has lost.” 
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Perhaps the author meant only to 
imitate Washington Irving, who has 
written about a dozen lines in blank 
verse, as a prose commencement to 
the 7th chapter of Knickerbokker’shis- 
tory of ‘‘ New York;” a species of 
mystification which is more frequent 
than most readers are aware of. 

We have been induced to pay a 
greater attention than ordinary to this 
novel, because we understand it is 
from the pen of Mr. D’Israeli, jun. 
and, though published by Mr. Murray, 
contains, after evident suppressions, 
sentiments at variance with the con- 
servative press. So true it is that 
neither writers nor publishers can re- 
sist the general pressure of the times. 


———-@}— 

‘H KAINH AIA@QHKH. The Greek 
Testament, with English Noles, critical, 
philological, and exegetical. By the Rev. 
S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. xviii. 1195. 


THE work before us, together with 
the Recensio Synoptica Annotationis 
Sacre (reviewed in vol. xcvit. ii. p. 
513) contains the results of Dr. Bloom- 
field’s long-continued Theological la- 
bours, as his translation and edition of 
Thucydides exhibit the results of his 
Classical studies. The narrow limits 
necessarily allotted to the critical de- 
partment of our journal, preclude us 
from entering into any lengthened re- 
marks and discussions (which, after 
all, were needless to those who will 
peruse the editor’s able preface) on the 
indispensable necessity of verbal criti- 
cism to ascertain the true interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and to keep out 
error ; such being (as Bp. Middleton 
observes) the only sure barrier against 
heresy and schism. That an edition 
of the New Testament, formed with a 
due regard to the advanced state of 
Biblical science at the present day, 
and in other respects fitted for acade- 
mical as well as general use, had long 
been a desideratum, no competent judge 
will deny. The older exegetical works 
of the English school (it is truly re- 
marked by Dr. Bloomfield), are insuf- 
ficient of themselves, for the purposes 
which they were originally intended 
to serve: and most of the later and 
elementary works are so modelled on 
the older ones, as to be little promo- 
tive of their professed object. This 
deficiency Dr. B. has undertaken to 
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supply in the present work, the plan 
of which may be thus briefly expressed : 

The text of the Greek Testament 
is a new recension, formed most care- 
fully on the basis of that published by 
Robert Stephens at Paris, in 1550, 
from which there is no deviation but 
on the fullest evidence: such altera- 
tions only have been introduced, as 
rest on the united authority of manu- 
scripts, versions, fathers, and early 
printed editions; and which have been 
adopted in one or more of the justly 
celebrated critical editions of Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, Matthzi, and Scholz. 
Nothing has been omitted which is 
found in the Stephanic text ; such 
words only, as are by the almost uni- 
versal consent of editors and critics 
regarded as interpolations, being placed 
within distinctly marked brackets, more 
or less inclusive, according to the de- 
gree of suspicion attached to the words. 
Nothing has been inserted but on the 
same weighty authority ; and the in- 
sertions actually made are clearly in- 
dicated as such, by being printed in 
smaller characters. All altered read- 
ings (which are comparatively few, 
and are generally found in the inva- 
luable Editio Princeps) have asTERISKS 
prefixed, the common readings being 
indicated in the notes: and such read- 
ings as, though left untouched, are 
generally thought to need alteration, 
have an OBELISK prefixed. In all cases 
the reasons for any deviation from the 
Stephanic or common text are given. 
Thus, the reader possesses the ad- 
vantage of having both texts placed 
before him; viz. the common and the 
corrected text, constituting, it is con- 
ceived, the true Greek Vulgate. 

The punctuation has been most 
carefully corrected and adjusted, after 
a comparison of all the best editions, 
from the editio princeps to that of Dr. 
Scholz. To each verse is subjoined, 
in the outer margin, a select body of 
parallel references; the inner margin 
being appropriated to the numbers of 
the chapters and verses. The citations 
from the Old Testament, and the words 
of any speaker, are clearly indicated 
by a peculiar mode of printing. 

Beneath the text are COPIOUS NOTES, 
closely but very clearly and beautifully 
printed ; these are mostly original, but 
are also partly derived, with due ac- 
knowledgment, from the best commen- 
tators ancient and modern; and they 
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comprize whatever respects the inter- 
pretation, or tends to establish the 
grammatical sense. In these notes 
the editor has successfully endeavour- 
ed to unite comprehensiveness with 
brevity, so as to form one consistent 
body, in epitome, of exegetical and 
philological annotation : of which the 
matter, very carefully digested, is in 
its general character elementary, and 
introductory to the larger commenta- 
ries, especially Dr. Bloomfield’s Re- 
censio Synoptica Novi Testamenti ; 
and, further, systematically indicates 
the true interpretation of controverted 
passages. 

Such is the plan of Dr. Bloomfield’s 
edition of the New Testament, than 
which, we think, no better could have 
been devised. But for further details 
respecting the design of this work, we 
must refer our readers to the preface ; 
in which, after tracing the rise and 
progress of Biblical interpretation, and 
considering the merits and defects of 
the principal commentators, ancient 
and modern, the editor evinces the 
necessity for a work of this nature, 
fully developes his plan, and states 
the principles of interpretation by which 
he has been guided, and the purposes 
which the work is intended to answer. 

In order that we may occupy the 
brief space which our limits permit, 
in the manner best calculated to con- 
vey to our readers a just estimate of 
the present work, we shall now bring 
forward such specimens of the notes, 
both critical and philological (we re- 
gret the necessary paucity of their 
number), as may be most interesting 
to students; and which, while they 
will enable our readers to form a 
judgment of the work, will at the 
same time, we trust, fully justify the 
commendation we have felt it our 
duty to bestow. 

Matt. xvi. 18, 19.—On this exceed- 
ingly difficult and very important pas- 
sage relating to the power of the keys, 
Dr. B. decides in favour of the inter- 
pretation, which refers 7érpa to Peter 
personally, and expresses the sense of 
the clause thus: ‘‘ Thou art by name 
rock, and suitable to that name shall 
be thy work and office ; for upon thee 
(upon thy preaching as upon a rock) 
shall the foundation of my church be 
laid.”” In the words following, he 
refers airs to exkAnoiay, understand- 
ing thereby not the church properly so 
called (which is liable to objection), 
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but, as the best commentators are 
agreed, the individual members of 
which the church, as a body of the 
faithful, is composed. The meaning 
therefore is, ‘‘ that not even death it- 
self shall prevail over the faithful mem- 
bers of Christ’s church, but that they 
shall enjoy resurrection unto life and 
felicity.” 


Verse 19. Kai dacw—odpaviiv. ** These 
words are a continuation of the image, by 
which the church is compared to an edifice 
founded on a rock. They seem intended 
further to explain what is meant by founding 
the church upon Peter, as a foundation ; 
and they figuratively denote that Peter 
should be the person by whose instrumenta- 
lity the kingdom of heaven—the Gospel 
dispensation—should be opened, once for all, 
both to Jews and Gentiles : which was veri- 
fied by the event. See Acts ii. 41, x. 44, 
compared with xv. 7. Moreover, the ex- 
pression ‘ the keys,’ may also refer to the 
power and authority for the said work; 
especially as a key was, anciently, a com- 
inon symbol of authority: and presenting a 
person with a key was’a form of investing 
with authority, which key was afterwards 
worn as a badge of office. See Isa. xxii. 22.” 
—‘O éay avons—dveayois is exegetical of the 
former. Yet it should seem that the image 
taken from the keys is not contained in these 
words, but that they are a fuller develope- 
ment of the érust and power of which keys 
constitute a symbol. Even here, however, 
considerable diversity of interpretation ex- 
ists; though there is little doubt but that 
the view taken by L-ghtfoot, Selden, Ham- 
mond, Whitby, and most recent commenta- 
tors, is the true one. Ade signifies to for- 
lid, not only in the Rabbinical writings, but 
also in Dan. vi. 8, ix. 11, 16, as well as in 
the Chaldee paraphrase on Numb. xi. 28. 
And Avs denotes to pronounce lawful, con- 
cede, permit, direct, constitute, &c. The 
sense therefore is : § Whatsoever thou shalt 
forbid, or whatever thou shalt declare law- 
ful, and constitute in the church, shall be 
ratified and hold good with God ;’ including 
all the measures necessary for the establish- 
ment and regulation of the Church.” 


Our critical readers will observe 
that this sense of the words déev and 
Avew, is directly contrary to that which 
prevails among the classical writers, 
in which Avew (vdpov) means to abro- 
gate, &c., but no where perhaps does 
it occur in the sense of concede or per- 
mit, except in Diod. Sic. i. 27, daa 
eyo Show, ovdeis Sivarac AVoa (cited 
by Selden). But even that is the lite- 
ral Greek version of an oriental inscrip- 
tion, and therefore is likely to follow 
the eastern idiom. The phrase déew 
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vdpov has never been produced. Dr. 
Bloomfield, however, has ‘‘ met witha 
passage which approaches to it in 
Soph. Antig. 40. ei ra’ —éy@ Avovo’ ay 
i) Parrovea mpoo Genny méov: where 
the scholiast thus interprets Avovoa 
Tov vopov,  BeBaodtoa.” Finally, it is 
clear that the powers thus conferred on 
Peter (which however were soon be- 
stowed on all the Apostles, see Matt. 
xviii. 18, in such manner as to give 
no cecumenical superiority one over 
another), will by no means justify the 
assertion of any peculiar prerogative 
to the Roman Pontiff, nor affect the 
question at issue between Protestants 
and Romanists. Whatever founda- 
tion Peter might be to the church, it 
is clear that the image excludes all 
notion of a succession of persons simi- 
larly circumstanced. Nor, if Peter’s 
superiority had been permanent, could 
it afford a shadow of rezson for de- 
ducing from it the supretacy of Peter 
in the persons of his successors.”’ 

Mark ii. 4. axnortyacav thy oriyny, 
&e.] ‘In the interpretation of this passage 
there are some difficulties, which have ap- 
peared to many Commentators so formidable 
that they have endeavoured to remove them 
by resoiting to various methods, almost all 
of them (as I have shown in Recens. Synop., 
and Fritz. in loc.) at variance with the 
meaning of the words Zaecriqasay, oréyny, 
The interpretation of 
Lightt., Whitby, Kuin., and Winer is least 
liable to objection. This supposes that the 
bearers brought the paralytic to the flat 
roof of the house by the stairs on the out- 
side, or along the top from an adjoining 
house ; and then forced open the trap door 
which led to the inside, to the vdarepioy, 
But that forcing open the trap-door has no- 
thing to countenance it; for, as Fritz. re- 
marks, the words amsoriyacay thy ortyny 
omov yy show that the bearers tore off the 
tiles in the very place under which they 
knew Jesus to be. The only view which 
the words will permit us to take is that 
which L brought forward in Recens. Synop.; 
namely, to suppose that, not able to ap- 
proach Jesus in the room where he was, 
(whether on the ground-floor, or, as is 
more probable, an upper room), they as- 
scended to the flat roof by the outer stairs, 
and uncovered the roofiag, (whether tiles or 
thatching), and dug through the lathe and 
plaster, alout the place where they under- 
stood Jesus to Le, and let the couch down 
through the orifice. No other method could 
have effectually secured the olvject, namely, 
of bringing the litter to Jesus, without 
having to pass through the crowd. The 
passage through the ¢rap-door would have 
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been far too narrow, and not have admitted 
of being widened without doing more damage 
to the house than the method just adverted 
to.” 


On Luke xvi. 6. Aeéa vou 76 ypdppa, 
Dr. Bloomfield shows that the only 
tenable interpretation is that of Mac- 
knight and himself in his Recensio Sy- 
noptica. These ypdppara (he adds) 
were, it should seem, both bonds and 
contracts. Those who took land, we 
may suppose, were required, previously 
to occupancy, to execute and sign an 
engagement binding them to pay a cer- 
tain portion of the produce to the pro- 
prietor, as rent. This, doubtless, was 
countersigned by the proprietor or by 
his steward with an acceptance thereof, 
of which a copy was given to the occu- 
pier for his security. Thus the writing 
in question, being both an engage- 
ment and a contract, was rightly 
styled a ypdppa, in whichever sense 
that word may be taken. This would 
be a lasting advantage to the tenants, 
and of course would entitle the steward 
to a proportionally greater degree of 
their gratitude. 

Luke xvi. 9. womoare éavtots hidous 
—oxnvas. This is an admirable note, 
but too long for us to copy. The sense 
of the words is thus expressed in pa- 
raphrase, by Dr. Bloomfield :—‘‘ Do ye 
[in like manner as the steward made 
friends with the tenants] make friends 
[with God] by means of those riches 
which are so often acquired or em- 
ployed wrongly,” viz. by their right 
distribution, in order that when ye 
fail [and your stewardship expires], 
the interest ye have thus acquired, 
may be a means of your being ad- 
mitted to the eternal abodes [the man- 
sions of the blessed].”” 

On the whole of Acts xxvii. there 
are many notes, illustrative of various 
interesting points of antiquity and an- 
cient geography. On that very ob- 
scure passage, 2 Thess. ii. 3—10, con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Man of Sin,” there is 
also a succession of excellent notes, 
for which we must refer our readers 
to the work itself. 

We shal!-be greatly deceived, if Dr. 
Bloomfield’s work does not become a 
standard text-book in all our uni- 
versities and colleges. It is especially 
adapted to the use of academical stu- 
dents, and to candidates for the sacred 
office; at the same time it is a most 
valuable manual edition for theologi- 
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cal readers in general. No well-se- 
lected library can be considered com- 
plete without it. 


ee oes 
An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture. By J. C. Loudon. 
Parts I. 111. lV. 8vo. 


THE object of this work is to ren- 
der architecture a popular study, that, 
divested of the dryness which has 
almost become proverbial, it may no 
longer be confined to the office of the 
man of business, but may be intro- 
duced as an amusing and instructive 
present into the library and the bou- 
doir; in the words of the editor, to 
enable ‘‘ young persons, and espe- 
cially ladies, to educate themselves 
in architecture as an elegant art.” 
With a view to this latter object, 
the work has been judiciously com- 
menced with designs rather than with 
principles; ‘‘ because,”” adds Mr. 
Loudon, in his introduction, ‘“ in 
the analytical and critical remarks 
with which we mean to accompany 
these designs, we intend to develop, 
as it were, incidentally and by little 
and little, all the principles of archi- 
tecture, and also those of landscape 
gardening as connected with build- 
ings.” We admire this feature in the 
plan of the work. So difficult is it to 
lay down principles in matters of taste, 
that we feel certain, if the editor had 
attempted to do so, few of his readers 
would have had patience to accom- 
pany him through a dissertation to 
establish principles which, depending 
on the various tastes of individuals, 
could by no means become universal ; 
but, following the present mode, an 
intelligent person can scarcely fail at 
arriving at something like correct prin- 
ciples, by attentively examining the 
subjects as they occur. 

The portions of the work already 
published comprise 78 designs, illus- 
trated by as many lithographic prints, 
and no less than 432 wood-cuts. The 
designs are accompanied with copious 
architectural descriptions and specifi- 
cations, sufficiently technical for the 
use of the builder, and at the same 
time rendered intelligible to the non- 
professional reader by the explanations 
which are given of the terms of art, 
and the illustrative wood-cuts of the 
various details. 

The designs show every variety of 
villa, cottage, and dwelling-house, in 
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the Palladian, Swiss, Grecian, and 
Old English styles ; each design is ac- 
companied with a series of remarks 
under the following heads :—Accom- 
modation, showing the arrangement of 
rooms, &c. Construction, setting out 
the materials, giving a general esti- 
mate, and in the instance of the design 
No. XXXII. a very particular specifi- 
cation of all the works. Expression, 
showing the character of the design, 
and concluding with some critical re- 
marks by the Editor. 

The Old English style offers great 
facilities to the erection of villas of alk 
descriptions, and we hope to see the 
attention of the editor particularly di- 
rected to this mode of building. And 
when we speak of Old English houses, 
we refer not to the flimsy suburban 
villas which offend our eyes in every 
direction, in the style so appropriately 
known as Carpenter’s Gothic; but to 
a superior class of structures, which 
we hope the prevalent taste for Tudor 
architecture will be the means of pro- 
ducing. The glaring defects which 
characterize the buildings of the Wyatt 
school, are found in the introduction 
of the features of monastic or eccle- 
siastical architecture, in a structure 
merely domestic; and, what is perhaps 
the most incongruous and reprehen- 
sible of any, in the modern castellated 
style, the large sash windows now ab- 
solutely requisite being so utterly in- 
consistent with the ancient towers and 
loopholes. These defects we hope to 
see in time banished entirely from our 
modern domestic buildings. We are 
notsorry tofindthat Mr. Loudon’s views 
are agreeable to our own on this head. 
In his variations of the design No. IV. 
he shows how a cottage with an 
arched window, and the addition of a 
spire, may be mistaken for a chapel,— 
an excellent illustration of the necessity 
of attending to consistency in design. 
The design No. XI. however, possesses 
the above defect in a striking degree ; 
the church windows and church porch, 
with the gables surmounted by crosses, 
belong entirely to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and the ensemble in conse- 
quence presents the appearance of a 
small monastic foundation altered to a 
dwelling. 

The design of a cottage-dwelling in 
the Old English style, No. LXIX. is 
the most agreeable to our ideas, of 
any which Mr. Loudon has given; it 
possesses more the character of an an- 
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cient building than many we have 
met with, and, at the same time, the 
plan shows that convenience and ac- 
commodation have not been sacrificed 
to effect. The porch and chimneys 
have a truly antique air, and the 
small unassuming bow window gives 
a character to the building. The edi- 
tor judiciously observes upon it, ‘‘ No 
one can mistake the expression of this 
design who has seen an English cot- 
tage. It pretends to be nothing more 
than what it is, and might be mis- 
taken for a copy from nature.” A 
volume of praise could not charac- 
terize the design better than this 
short sentence. It is a fault too pre- 
valent in modern structures that they 
bespeak any thing rather than what 
the building really is. Mr. Loudon 
adds that “this design seems to 
want dignity ;” this is in some mea- 
sure caused by the introduction of the 
truncated gables, which are marked 
by a decided air of meanness, and are 
not warranted by ancient examples. 

The design No. LXXI. is the very 
opposite of the last, and though trick- 
ed out with a display of meretricious 
ornament, would never attract so much 
admiration as our humble favourite. 
It possesses gables and crosses bor- 
rowed from the church, a chimney 
from the dwelling-house, accompanied 
with turrets and battlements of the 
modern castellated style, which we 
have just deprecated; and could not, 
if designed on purpose, have afforded 
a better illustration of our ideas of the 
architecture of Wyatt and his fol- 
lowers. The publication of Mr. Lou- 
don’s work will, we should hope, be 
the means of banishing this spurious 
taste from our land; and, if it does not 
display absolute purity in all the de- 
signs, it possesses this merit, that a 
contrast may be made between the 
good and the bad, the chaste and the 
flimsy, and being published in a pe- 
riodical form, admit of improvement 
as the work proceeds to a close. 

The cottage designs, adapted to low 
estimates, are not the least pleasing 
features of Mr. Loudon’s collection. 
To ameliorate the situation of the poor 
man by rendering his dwelling agreeable 
and commodious, is an object worthy 
of the most serious attention. Give 
to the house of the labourer a degree 
of comfort, and he is raised in his 
own estimation ; he fecls a satisfaction 
in the reflection that he has a; ood 


roof over his head, and a pleasing 
dwelling with its smiling garden to 
gladden his Sabbath; but place him 
in a hovel, he becomes a degraded 
being; and misery, and vice, and filth, 
are the sure companions of his habita- 
tion. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that 
we see amongst others the designs of 
cottages erected by the Labourers’ 
Friend Society, by W. Bardwell, Esq. 
architect. Extreme cheapness, with a 
degree of attention to architectural 
effect, are the characteristics of these 
humble dwellings, the expence of which 
is no more than 115l. per pair. 

We shall recur to Mr. Loudon’s 
work at a future opportunity. Taking 
the numbers already published as a 
fair sample, we have little doubt (when 
it is concluded) it will deserve its title 
of “‘ An Encyclopediaof Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture.” 


~~ 


Sketches of the approved Designs of a Chapel 
and Gateway entrances, intended lo be 
erected at Kensal Green for the General 
Cemetery Company. By H. E. Kendall, 
Architect. Oblong 4to. 


THE new Cemetery (mentioned in 
our last, p. 171) occupies a site of a 
triangular form, consisting of 54 acres ; 
the area is already laid out in serpen- 
tine and other walks, and embellished 
with a plantation. It is bounded on 
one side by the Harrow road, and on 
the other by the Paddington Canal, 
from both of which there will be en- 
trances ; and towards the centre it is 
intended to erect the chapel, for the 
performance of the burial service, and 
the display of monuments. The Com- 
mittee of the Society having offered a 
premium of 100 guineas for the best de- 
sign for these buildings, have awarded 
the same to the production before us, 
which they selected from forty-six 
competitors. It is not, however, defi- 
nitively settled whether Mr. Kendall’s 
design shall be adopted. 

The Chapel is cruciform in plan, 
and is designed with a view to pic- 
turesque effect ; the pointed style has 
been adopted for the reason assigned 
in the preface. 


“‘ The Gothic style has here been adopted 
as being that which harmonizes best with 
the object for which the building is de- 
signed. The propriety of giving the pre- 
ference to our own ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, on this occasion, will hardly be ques- 
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tioned, as it is associated in the minds of all, 
with ideas of devotion and religious feeling ; 
it has a sanctity attached to it peculiarly 
suitable to a place destined to be the last 
home of mortality, which should be impres- 
sive and solemn. A moment’s reflection 
indeed, points out the Gothic style as best 
adapted to the purpose in view. When the 
Englishman wanders among the tombs of 
his forefathers; when his thoughts are fixed 
on the generations which have preceded him, 
he is little disposed at such a time 


With classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty or Ionic grace ; 


he cares not to have his attention called to 
other nations; he is then, in a peculiar 
sense, a denizen of the soil on which he 
stands, and his eye loves to dwell on such 
objects, and such only, as are in unison 
with the feelings of the moment.” 


The elevation shows a nave and 
transept in rather a florid style of ar- 
chitecture; but we cannot agree either 
in the propriety of the particular style 
adopted by the architect, or in the or- 
namental detail with which he has 
accompanied it. The slender propor- 
tions, as well as the number of Mr. 
Kendall’s spires and pinnacles, seem 
to us to be at variance with the sepul- 
chral character of the edifice; and 
when we contrast in our own mind 
the airy lightness of this highly deco- 
rated structure, with the solemn gran- 
deur which characterizes the churches 
and cloisters of an earlier date, we 
cannot help arriving at the conclusion 
that the architecture of Henry the 
Third’s time, or even an earlier period, 
would have suited the nature and des- 
tination of the intended chapel, better 
than a design formed in imitation of a 
period when the simplicity of the early 
works had given way to a luxuriant 
and elaborate display of embellish- 
ment. The place of the ailes is sup- 
plied by an open cloister. The prin- 
cipal front has a terrace, having an 
arched gateway at each end, which 
are united to the main structure by a 
continuation of the cloister, showing 
a facade of considerable extent. The 
object of this arrangement is to afford 
accommodation for a larger number of 
monuments, The chapel will be so 
placed that it may be seen from va- 
rious parts of the ground, and with 
this view it is to be situated 

“*On a gentle slope, about the centre of 
the cemetery ground, which indeed, on ac- 
count of the elegant undulations of its sur- 
face, is capable by the aid of judicious plant- 
ing, interspersed with tombs, of being 
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converted into a scene highly picturesque 
and beautiful, to which it is imagined that 
the Gothic Chapel, which will be seen from 
every part, would contribute to give a chaste- 
ness at once appropriate and pleasing.” 


The interior is fitted up with a desk 
and seats, situated in the area formed 
by the intersection of the nave and 
transept, and the windows being placed 
high in the walls, a considerable space 
is afforded for a display of monumental! 
sculpture. The sketch of the interior 
shows the chapel, enriched with a 
profusion of statues and niches in pic- 
turesque groups, as it may chance to 
appear at some future time. 

The entrance lodge from the road is 
a gateway in the style of the well- 
known Abbey Gate at Canterbury. 
It is a pleasing imitation of the origi- 
nal, but we would recommend the 
artist to omit the group of sculp- 
ture in the niche above the entrance, 
and the inverted torches on the wings. 

The water gate is in the same style 
of architecture ; but Mr. Kendall will 
pardon us for recommending that when 
erected, the word ‘‘ Cemetery”’ on the 
central panel should be inscribed in a 
character corresponding with the age 
of the architecture, instead of Roman 
capitals; and that, in lieu of the weep- 
ing females, if any sculpture is intro- 
duced, it should be in the style of 
our ancient works, rather than Gre- 
cian, which can only be incongruous 
when added to a structure in the 
pointed style. 

We approve of the design of the ce- 
metery ; it will have the effect of pre- 
venting the accumulation of corpses in 
crowded neighbourhoods, and in point 
of taste will be far superior to the 
usual ‘depositories of the dead, the 
church-yards and burying-grounds of 
the metropolis. A burying place can 
never be said to be a pleasing object, 
though embellished with all the aids 
of art; but, if the more disgusting me- 
mentos of mortality are kept out of 
sight, a serious and reflecting indivi- 
dual may indulge in a train of thought 
far from disagreeable, whilst he paces 
the verdant alleys of the enclosure; 
and when he enters the solemn chapel, 
withits numerous monuments gilded by 
the sun’s rays, or viewed in mel- 
lowed light from the mullioned win- 
dows, set off by the rich tints of stained 
glass, though he may breathe a sigh 
for some departed friend whose re- 
mains repose in the vault beneath him, 
as a Christian, he seeks for consola- 
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tion in ‘‘ the sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life,’ and 
departs in that frame of mind which 
may, by improving the scene and the 
accompaniments to his own edifica- 
tion, render him a better Christian 
and a better man. 


id 
The Destinies of Man. By R. Millhouse. 
12mo, pp. 38. 

THERE never was an era when 
there existed so much poetical talent 
—when, if not of the first class, at 
least, a second and third rate power 
of producing verses, and those not 
liable to any serious objection, in point 
of matter or measure—was diffused 
overalargersurface ofsociety. Perhaps, 
we may add, there never was an era 
when it was so little valued—when, 
in commercial phraseology, poetry has 
become so “‘ complete a drug.” To 
what is this disvaluation to be as- 
cribed? Probably to the circumstance 
that all ambition at this epoch directs 
itself chiefly into the channel of sci- 
entific discoveries and ‘‘ useful know- 
ledge ;”” and consequently to the de- 
velopement of the cold precision of 
judgment at the expense of the bril- 
liant but fallacious colouring of mere 
imagination. Will another hundred 
years of the same propagation of 
** useful knowledge,”’ unpedestal the 
poets from their great niches in Fame’s 
Temple? Itis not improbable. Will 
poetry, as an art of amusement and 
ornament, be in future times exclu- 
sively consigned to females, while men 
pursue the sterner and more ambi- 
tious path of scientific acquisition ? 
More wonderful things have come to 
pass than this; and it will not be for- 
gotten that a sect of ancient philoso- 
phers of no slight influence and cha- 
racter, dismissed, with more severity 
than Mr. Owen has exhibited to music 
and quadrilles, the whole race of 
poets from their Utopian Common- 
wealth. They consigned Homer him- 
self to Tartarus, for throwing the per- 
nicious glow of imaginative glory round 
murderous and despotic acts, hostile 
to the progress of the species, and at 
war with the sedater conclusions of 
the judgment. This, if a true view, 
is not a favourable view for such poets 
as contemplate the “‘ justifying suf- 
frages of posterity.”’ It may even de- 
fraud the greatest of their cherished 
dreams of ‘‘ immortality.” 


But our present business is with ex- 
isting poetry and the extant poet before 
us, Mr. Millhouse. He is an example of 
that facility of verse which we began by 
ascribing to almost all our educated 
society. The ‘‘ Destinies of Man” 
are unfolded to us in the Spenserian 
measure ; and, notwithstanding the 
danger of comparison with Byron, we 
are bound to say that it is a well 
written poem, of discreet length, which, 
if it never rises to the sublime, con- 
veys ideas of correct taste and feeling, 
occasionally elevated by a noble mo- 
rality, in verse the general structure 
of which is at once mellifluous and 
terse. The following address to Egyp- 
tian Thebes we give because it is new 
—(we have had apostrophes to Athers, 
Rome, ‘ Fair Greece,’’ &c. usque ad 
nauseam) ; and because it will recall 
the Byronian associations to which 
we have referred. A fifth canto of 
Childe Harold, on Egypt, and its sublime 
wonders, would have, indeed, been a 
desideratum. It would have been, like 
the fifth element of the Alchemists, 
the ‘ crowning work” of that sur- 
passing poetical creation. 


‘* Spectre of aucient Thebes! whose temples 
vast 

Clasp with colossal strides the banks of Nile; 

Whose ruins strike the pilgrim’s heart aghast, 

As wandering he beholds each massy pile. 

City of unknown times! what dark defile 

Enfolds the wonderous details of thy fate ? 

Are yonder tombs their shrine? alas! mean- 
while, 

Perhaps some jackal, in the vault of state, 

Sleeps o’er thy history, laws, catastrophe, 
and date. 


‘¢ Perchance yon hieroglyphics may contain 

Parts of thy laws, or records of thy kings, 

Or priestly mysteries—but, all in vain, 

Science attempts to explain those secret 
things. 

Oblivion, with impenetrable wings, 

Broods o’er thy glories of a thousand years ! 

Thy temples are a labyrinth that brings 

To fearful meditations, and uprears 

A vision of the past,—which doubt, and 
mockery bears. 


«¢ What wealth! what genius! what stu- 
pendous powers [ployed ! 
Have on these mighty structures been em- 
What multitudes have braved the sultry hours, 
By labour, and by tyranny annoyed ; 
And sure the subjects’ welfare was destroyed, 
When superstition grasped all human sway ; 
Leaving the commonwealth a nameless void— 
While priests were leaders of the dire array, 
And temples marked the date of liberty’s 
decay. 
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“€ O genius! hath it sometimes been thy will 
To lead the strong to trample on the weak ? 
And, with a strange perversion, to fulfil 
Deeds, that should wet with burning tears 
thy cheek ? 

For these vast monuments of art bespeak 

A talent, bordering on ethereal mould : 
Was it thy fear, lest freedom’s orient streak, 
Given tothe mass should leave thy tale untold ? 
Alas! we seek in vain thy registers of old, 


«¢ What was his name, the architect who 
planned . 
Huge Carnac’s congregated pile sublime ? 


Review.—Santarem ; or Sketches of Portugal. 
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Or who was he that shaped, with magic 
hand, 

Yon lofty Memnon, to dispute with Time ? 

Who were the bards that framed the potent 
rhyme, 

While Osymandius listened with delight ? 

Or great Sesostris?—when, in manhood's 

rime, 

The dauntless chieftain, panting for the 
fight 

Became the slave of fame—the plaything of 
his might !” 





Santarem ; or, Sketches of Society and 
Manners in the Interior of Portugal. 
12mo. pp. 347. 

WHEN we heard some time since of 
this as the forthcoming work of a medi- 
cal writer of considerable eminence, who, 
besides filling prominent stations at home, 
had accompanied our army abroad, we 
anticipated in it, though perhaps but a 
prolusion, some new and more correct 
light on the present state of the Portu- 
guese than we have been able to obtain 
from the numerous accounts received 
from time to time, in various forms, since 
the works of Murphy and Dr. Southey, 
down to that of Mr. Kinsey, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. We are now pro- 
portionally disappointed; and such a work 
is still a desideratum. 

Santarem, the Sextalis and Presidium 
Julium of the Romans, of whom it has 
still many remains; the rich harvest of 
victories over the Moors; the prominent 
object of modern warfare, forming a de- 
lightful crescent on the Tagus, only six- 
teen leagues from Lisbon, with a respect- 
able population in the town and neigh- 
bourhood (including a chapter of the 
order of Aviz), of fifty thousand souls; 
might certainly be expected to furnish an 
admirable volume of the present size; 
and this more particularly when we find 
the author drawing his matter from the 
period when Santarem was in possession 
of our troops, and the people in the high- 
est degree of animation at the expulsion 
of the French; for our Commissariat 
had not then disaffected them by wrongs. 

Instead of this, it is painful to see the 
most desultory and jejune remarks ushered 
in with much assumption and some af- 
fectation, but what is worse, with so 
much error as to create doubts of what 
may be really true. John the Seventh 
may be a typographic error, but Padres 
are not Dons nor Doms, as friars; Pas- 
sion week does not begin on Wednesday 
before Easter. In it service is not kept up 
day and night, nor are jewels worn; Co- 
lumbus is no recent navigator, nor did he 
discover Peru; there are secular church- 


men, but there is no “secular church,” 
and the holder of a benefice (beneficiado) 
is not necessarily “analogous to our cu- 
rate.” Even “the only occasion upon 
which the author ever was invited to the 
table of a genuine Lusitanian,” we cannot 
admit, because such a person has not 
existed for very many centuries; nor can 
we admit his description of ‘the dinner 
(for instance) of a good and respectable 
Portuguese family.” “ The animal wants 
being provided for by eating, the palate is 
cooled by a quart draught of fair water ; 
after which all heads go to sleep.” But 
the author saves us the trouble of con- 
tradiction by a short time after stating, 
“In the meantime there was no want of 
wine.” It is not correct to say that “ the 
cookery is worse than coarse, while the 
garniture is any thing but elegant.” All 
foreign culinary processes are repulsive 
to the mere eater of fine steaks at Dolly’s 
or Sweeting’s Alley; not so to the “ ge- 
nuine” traveller. 

His host on the solitary occasion was a 
Sarjento Mor, an official person whose 
quality is not stated; but who is wit- 
tily described as mustering “ strong [ly] 
indeed,” in inviting his wife and brother 
to meet his visitor. All friends have ac- 
cess to a Portuguese table, which hence 
usually musters strongly. For Senhora, 
his wife, read Mulher. Something like 
the idea of animals that had been fed on 
the ensuing forty days being necessarily 
devoured on Shrove Tuesday, follows : 
however here is the pretended bill of 
fare: “ An ocean of cabbage, beans, oil, 
bacalhao (salt fish), beef, bacon, pumkins 
(q- pompions?), tomatas and water boiled 
together, and presented in a twrecn ; lumps 
of something in oil and butter, a leash of 
rabbits, and a ‘hopeful’ kid baked en- 
tire.” Of none of these could the author 
eat, and the other three devoured all! 
We will answer for it that the soup, rab- 
bits, and kid would have suited the gas- 
tronomy of London. During this time 
came wine “ from the worthy Sarjento’s 
quinta or farm in the neighbourhood, 
which having been brought in the skins of 
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the pigs whose bones, and ribs, and flesh, 
and features had been required to enrich 
the pot-au-feu (though not mentioned be- 
fore) tasted like rhubarb!” 

Now, it is worth while to observe, that 
doubtless the grapes grew, and the presses 
and casks stood within view of the very 
table where the wine was drunk ; that the 
skins, the bottles mentioned in Scripture, 
are only used by small farmers for trans- 
porting wine to a distance; that pre- 
viously to their being so used, they require 
pitching internally, and then remain to 
be purified; that therefore this gentle- 
man had no necessity to bring his wine 
to table in them, from its proximity, 
~~ could have done as described, if he 

ad. 

After this, the ‘large water-melons,” 
void, excepting in saccharine liquor, insi- 
pid oranges (fresh gathered and from Chi- 
nese seed) by the bushel, and thick 
[skinned] grapes by the crop; the “huge, 
coarse, brown dish of some luscious com- 
position, of which one spoonful was all I 
could discuss,” are of little importance. 
Not so the water, which, the author says, 
followed, only to record an error most 
palpable—that “ full-grown horse-leeches 
are never-failing inhabitants of the classi- 
cal stone fountains.” In the Gent. Mag. 
of April last, p. 296, is truly recorded the 
peculiar and magnificent care of the Por- 
tuguese to preserve water in its purity. 
There is nota sailor near the orange-mart 
of Thames-street, who cannot tell of the 
crystalline appearance, as well as cheer- 
ing and wholesome quality of the very 
water hawked through the streets of Lis- 
bon, for the athletic labourers (their ordi- 
nary beverage) !! The author then had 
to suffer while the company—Senhora 
and all—snored! Had he complained of 
the want of ceremony with which every 
one at his pleasure sits or rises from 
table, after refection, we should not have 
wondered; but this is, as the author has 
it, “to crown all;” and it shall be our 
“close” to the most despicable of all the 
English libels, and they are not a few, of 
the polite and naturally worthy natives of 
Portugal. . The Consolacai ot the Portu- 
guese, as the Siesta of the Spaniards, is 
sufficiently known to be, in every class 
above the labourer, as domestic and 
— as an Englishman’s bedcham- 

er. 

The conversations and adventures are 
of the same character. Smelfungus and 
Mundungus are but feeble types of these 
exercitations ; the admitted pleasure from 
the music and incense of the churches is 
but a tissue of extravagance, disgusting 
to all who are acquainted with the coun- 
try, and devoid of truth. 


Gent. Mac. Sept. 1832. 
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Letters from Continental Countries. By 
George Downes, A.M. 2 vols, large 
12mo. Dublin. 

WE are not so averse as many from 
even the ordinary class of tours, though 
we have been palled in our critical palate 
by several, and some with high names, 
from the adoption of a characteristical. 
cant, veiling trifles as important, even 
blazoning falsehood, and often exhibiting 
sentiments, confidentially delivered, of 
persons abroad in a manner highly dan- 
gerous to them. We have always con- 
sidered in tours, as in natural philosophy, 
the possible advantage of even an isolated 
fact ; and do not often expect an approach 
to the dignity of Coxe or the taste of Ad- 
dison. 

Mr. Downes is respectably known for 
his previous writings on Switzerland, 
Savoy, Mecklenburg, and Holstein, as 
well as University Prize Poems, Spanish 
and German Ballads, &e. And though 
he here begins with an Jrish motto (a 
language, by the way, we desire to see 


judiciously cultivated), and ends with a 


German exclamation, he has furnished 
nearly eleven hundred pages, whence we 
had no expectation that more than the units 
remained to be gleaned; yet from which 
number the most fastidious would desire 
small subtraction. ‘They are altogether 
what in new-fashioned language may be 
called highly readable to the most accom- 
plished sitter-at-home, while they cannot 
fail to be acceptable to those who shall 
hereafter take the whole or any part of 
the author’s travel. 

We can safely say that on most of 
those parts which we have visited, and 
those of which we have read, there is 
something new; and of all Mr. Downes 
has given his own account, as far as we 
can see, without borrowing of others, 
unless it be from local “ Guides,” 
and that in a very agreeable manner. 
We have learning without effort, and 
sentiment without sentimentality, cor- 
rections and emendations without pomp, 
wit without pretence, and description 
florid enough without turgidity. There 
is one peculiar point which ought to be 
pleasing to his countrymen in pafticu- 
lar, as it is to us; his comparisons are 
drawn from Ireland. 

We would now willingly accompany 
the author from Dublin to Dover, Bou- 
logne, Paris, Champagne, Burgundy, Di- 
jon, Franche Comté, Jura, through Vaud 
to Geneva ; through Grindelwald, Brun- 
nen, Lucerne, Zuric, Vevay, Lausanne ; 
from Geneva, along the lake, to Domo 
d’Ossola, Como, Milan, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Turin, Chamberry; the 
amount of the first volume; but where 
could we select ? 
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On commencing the second, we began 
to realize an idea that had been growing 
on us, which was neither more nor less 
than that we had been in incognito com- 
munication with the celebrated Prince 
Puckler Muskwa! His rapidity in change, 
almost ubiquity, general and generally ac- 
curate information, eould hardly have a 
different origin ; and then we read (p. 12), 
« JT visited at her sweet abode, Ballitore, 
the angel-minded Mary Leadbeater. I 
once more sailed for England, with a 
German friend and some of his family, 
who had propesed accompanying us down 
the Rhine.” Then the transitions so 
sudden; with recollections of every thing 
and every body, British and foreign; al- 
ternately antiquary, critic, linguist, poet, 
artist, and musician; with the entrée 
every where; the immense variety and 
obvious tact in clever heading, and all 
that makes ‘“‘a pretty book.” Mr. Downes 
must certainly have some relation to the 
princely house. 

This volume conducts us from Paris 
to Strasburg, Stuttguard, Heidelburg, 
Darmstadt, Frankfort on the Maine, Co- 
blentz, Cologne, Bremen, Lubec, Ham- 
burgh, Sleswick, Kiol, Brunswick, Gos- 
lar, Blankenburg, Nordhausen, Jena, 
Weimar, Gottingen, Cassel, Wesel, Ni- 
meguen, Antwerp, Brussels, Calais; a 
fearful distance among so many nations, 
passed with no neglect, (as the contents 
amply show) and often with graphic skill. 

Having pointed out the objects, and 
said what we have said of the book, 
whencesoever it has been made, we pre- 
sume the reader will be inclined to take 
his own opinion of it, instead of ours. 

It may show, however, that the writer 
notices things often neglected, to extract 
the following inscriptions cut on a huge 
mass of rock in the Alps, where some 
members of English nobility had re- 
posed: 

“ D'un roc tout respire ici, Dieu, la 
paix, la verite, La Comtesse de Guilferd, 
Ladi Suson North, Ladj Giolgina Nort, 
La Lord Porchester. a Leur Retour de 
Ittalie, ont obtenu le 10 de Mai, 1821, 
Ce superbe Rocher, et ont erige cette 
tablette, votive pour commemorer de mo- 
mens passes ici, Brillans mais passagers 
comme le rayons du soleil, qui illuminent 
les arbres de cette foret combien ce temps 
encor est cher notre memoire! May 10 
1821. On ne me repond pas mais peut- 
etre on mentand.” 

« Dunroc whe’ever We hatever fosee 
our heauts untervelled fendly tun to thee 
Lady Georgina North Lord Leucester 
Un their retourne from Italy Obtester 
May 10 1821 Thes Magnificent Reik 
end rested cher vetever ‘T'ablette le co- 
memorente momenta pand ’here bright 
huts hteling ur the rup Of the everes sun 
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Which gilded the branches of the Sur- 
rounding rhees Aand sure through mani @ 
Varied seene unkingner neve came betwer 
May 10 1821 farwell a long farwell.” 

The author supposes that “the inscrip- 
tions, correctly but hastily written, were 
left at the mercy of some Alpine stone- 
cutter.” Another would have inclined 
to satire upon the subject. 

Of Goethe, enjoying his green old age 
at Weimar, he says, 

“ Weiland is gone—Herder is gone— 
Schiller is gone! He, the admired of By- 
ron, seems a link between the literature 
of the present and of by-gone days—a 
sun deserted by the system it was created 
to illumine, but suffered to shed its waning 
splendour upon this.” 

Alas! that sun is now set! At the 
Valkenhof at Nimeguen are two ancient 
temples, one supposed to be heathen, the 
other Christian. These, we think, pre- 
sent the author as a poet, in supposing 
“a voice” from each; 

“ Heathen. 
“ *Tis worship hour—let incense rise 
From all your censers to the skies: 
Produce the victim—bare the knife; 
The gods expect a captive’s life : 
Then while your weapon drains his breast, 
Loud be your vows to heaven addrest. 

“ Christian. 
“ *Tis worship hour—let incense rise 
From all your bosoms to the skies : 
Unsheath the steel—strike down! strike 

down! 

And be the victim’s breast your own: 
The conscience-probe your weapon be— 
(O who may bide its scrutiny ?) 
Such be the victim—such the knife ; 
Your loudest vows, a holy life.” 


There are better verses in the volume, 
but can be no better subject. There is 
nothing remarkable in the antiquity of 
the buildings. 

We may mention that some mere inci- 
dents, and even allusions, appear too pro- 
minently in the table of contents ; and 
that the commonest French expressions 
are unnecessarily translated, while the 
same attention is not paid to German 


quotations. 
x ee 
History Philosophically Illustrated, from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the French 
Revolution. By George Miller, D.D. 
M.R.I.A. 4 vols, 8v0. 


THIS is a work of very considerable 
research, much philosophical acumen, and 
great utility, if it were only as a com- 
pendium of general history. Its founda- 
tion was a course of lectures delivered by 
Dr. Miller in the University of Dublin, 
in the preparation of which his theory of 
“a providential government of human 
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flair 8” arose, and is now extended by this 
egular publication. It is thus described 
™ a sufficiently luminous Introduction 
(p. xlix.): “ It represents the Almighty 
as preparing and directing the combina- 
tions of human affairs by his foreknow- 
ledge, without interfering with the free- 
dom of his creatures.” 

Hence are accounted for, the rise and 
fall of states, the balance of power, effect 
of climates, changes of communities, mi- 
grations—in fact, all the phenomena, phy- 
sical and moral, of the world: as all har- 
monizing with the Almighty will. The 
author professes to avoid equally the op- 
timism of Leibnitz, and tke perfectibility 
of Turgot and Condorcet. “ ‘That which 
Plato had taught of matter, Leibnitz ap- 
plied also to the circumstances and agen- 
cies of reasonable creatures.” It was, 
however, in opposition to Bayle and Ma- 
nichéisme, Condorcet’s speculations have 
been superseded by Malthus and Sadler. 
The causes of political events are reduced 
by Dr. Miller to six classes—universal, 
local, personal, adventitious, existing in- 
stitutions, external compression. We 
shall only remark on the second, so far 
as relates to climate; the celebrated wri- 
ters on which are contrasted, we think, 
erroneously, because those of the one 
side refer to mora/, the other physical 
power. Nor do we think the principle of 
conquests proceeding from the north, 
quite tenable. The remainder has good 
sense and great interest. 

The following application of war as a 
Lenefit is just in more respects than stated, 
but a class of readers will look towards a 
point omitted here, though afterwards no- 
ticed (vol. iv. 515), Finance, and say, 


“Then comes the reckoning when the 
banquet’s o’er, 

The dreadful reckoning, and men smile 
no more!” 


However, according to Dr. Miller’s theory 
as well as others, this would awaken new 
energies in other respects, and even if they 
failed injuriously to the individual state, 
it would be still a component part of the 
great whole. Leaving to the greater lei- 
sure of philosophers to reason upon all 
the points minutely, we quote the pas- 
sage, as being also no bad specimen of 
the author's style. 

“ War, however it may shock the feel- 
ings of humanity, is the great principle of 
social combination. The selfishness of 
individuals is suppressed in the anxiety 
to strengthen the united effort of a com- 
munity tor the general protection, and the 
public spirit of a nation, weak and ineffi- 
cient while produced only by the kindly 
sympathies of our nature, is excited to 
the utmost energy when the necessity of 
resisting external enemies has combined 
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with them the acrimonious dispositions 
of the heart. This principle is in the 
moral, that which repulsion is in the ma- 
terial world ; and though the aggregation 
of a society is begun by the mutual at- 
traction of the social qualities of men, 
yet to the repulsion of some other com- 
binations of men must it be indebted for 
the consistency which gives it the unity 
of a people, and brings into activity the 
powers which it contains. In the period 
of national difficulty the general intellect 
of the eommunity appears to dilate itself 
into a nobler magnitude. The hero and 
the statesman alone are called to conduct 
the defence of the country; but a sym- 
pathetic ardour is communicated from 
class to class, and the philosopher, with 
his eagle ken, penetrates into the secrets 
of nature, the t with the glance of 
imagination catches bright visions of an 
ideal world, the artist infuses into matter 
the sensibility and the intelligence of mo- 
ral existence.” 

The Preface does not describe the clas- 
sification. We find it, however, to be an 
extension and improvement of that of 


* Henry and Andrews, by which historical 


parallels are obtained almost with the 
same facility as from a chart, while an 
agreeable variation is afforded, as in pass- 
ing from chivalry to commerce, from po- 
lite literature to theology, art to politics. 
In the early periods Dr. Miller evinces 
himself the scholar; in the latter, a sound 
politician and man of sense. His taste 
is every where apparent; and we owe to 
it the rare instance of an Irishman treat- 
ing dispassionately the modern politics 
of Ireland, without any of the alloy which 
sullies even the brightest genius of the 
sister isle. 

One important fact must be mentioned, 
because sanctioned by this intelligent 
native, a Doctor in Divinity of the Church 
of England, and formerly Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. It is that of our 
having had, at the very commencement 
of the last century, and since, a full op- 
portunity of spreading the reformed reli- 
gion among the Irish catholics by means 
of their own language ; after some success, 
which promised the greatest, it was neg- 
lected, and Catholicism increased! This 
success would naturally increase the dili- 
gence of papacy. The failure is account- 
ed for by higher powers deeming it “ ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of the con- 
nexion with Great Britain to enforce the 
acquisition of the English tongue ;” thus 
leaving the dependence of conversion *¢ on 
political rather than evangelical means.” 

A preference of high rents to a thriving 
tenantry was then, as now, a bar against 
the temporal success of the Protestants. 

But we must not extend this notice 
further, or we should be led into the 
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English history of the last age: in fact, 
we know not where we should stop. We 
have passed with great pleasure through 
the various periods and states. If we 
were to point out defect of attention, we 
should mention the European peninsula. 
Whatever its minor faults, this cannot fail 
to be a useful and agreeable book from 
its facts and style, while its philosophy, 
utterly free from dogmatism, affords con- 
solation and delight. 

An application of the whole is made in 
the General Conclusion. As Newton 
contemplated his imperishable system of 
the planetary world, so does Dr. Miller 
the arrangement of empires and human 
societies. “It has been shown,” he says, 
“that, diversified and complicated as the 
transactions of thirteen centuries have 
been, they all admit of being reduced to 
one great system of action, the unity of 
which must prove the control of a pre- 
siding Deity, as the combination of the 
planetary system glorifies its author.” 

Though the tables of contents prefixed 
to each volume are every thing that can 
be wished of them, and the subjects are so 
distinctly treated as to be easy of access, 
yet we think an index would have been 
useful to the general class of readers. 





The Works of Lord Byron, as exquisitely 
displayed in the very perfect edition of 
Mr. Murray, have, we think, derived addi- 
tional character from the last new yo- 
lume. It certainly is one of the most 
favourable to the beast and mind of the 
noble author, as evincing the pathos 
which he eminently possessed, though 
the least remarked of all his literary qua- 
lities, and also bringing anew into consi- 
deration his talent as a critic on the mo- 
dern language of Greece. 

At a time when Greece is about to 
receive a monarch at the impulse of all 
Europe, so contrary to the spirit of the 
antient institutions, which have alone 
preserved her influence among. nations, 
nothing can surely be more desirable 
than that acquaintance should be made 
with the only means of reconciling a 
people, the knowledge of their power of 
communication. 

The remarks of Lord Byron, with his 
specimens and translations of the Ro- 
maic, we have always thought should 
recelve more attention than they have 
done from the learned; we may be wrong, 
and in this hasty notice speak only under 
favour; but we would like that at least 
the Greeks and their new friends should 
understand one another. 

For the curious in these things there 
are names instead of asterisks, and eluci- 
datory notes on the satires. We are glad 
to find that the objections to the Life 
seem to vanish. Altegether the pub- 
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lisher has indisputably done the very-best 
towards the public, as well as this Noble 
Child of his country. 





A Farewell Address to the Inhabitants 
of Great Grimsby, by Rev. G. OLiver, 
late Curate.—This is an interesting ad- 
dress from an excellent clergyman, the 
author of the History of Beverley, and 
other valuable works, and an esteemed 
correspondent to this Miscellany. Mr. 
Oliver performed all the parochial duties. 
in the populous town of Grimsby for 
above sixteen years, but was removed 
from the curacy on the change of its vicar. 
He was, however, so strongly recom- 
mended to the Bishop of Lincoln by his 
parishioners, that the Bishop has since 
presented him with the Rectory of Scop- 
wick, near Sleaford. Mr. Oliver long 
“ng tag over the public school at Grims- 

y; but, on advancing in years, had retired 
from so laborious an office. In addition 
to the more important religious duties, it 
may be noticed to Mr. O.’s honour, that 
he caused the church, which was damp, 
dirty, and forlorn, to be cleansed and ven. 
tilated ; the church-yard to be planted, at 
his. own expense, and, what is more ma- 
terial, to be thoroughly drained ; two full 
services to be performed every Sunday; 
an organ to be erected; and established 
a Dorcas charity, a Sunday school, and a 
district committee of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 





The Christian Schoolmaster, or conver- 
sations on various subjects between a Vil- 
lage Schoolmaster and his Neighbours, by 
the Rev. Samvet Horson, LL.B. pp. 
190. 18mo.—At the present crisis, when 
our holy religion is vigorously assailed by 
the forces of popery and infidelity, it is 
truly gratifying to find that defenders are 
not wanting to vindicate our Protestant 
faith against its adversaries. Mr. Hob- 
son has conferred a favour on the con- 
scientiously attached members of our 
church, by presenting to them a series of 
versations, in which the objections of 
papists and of various classes of dis- 
senters, are perspicuously stated and 
satisfactorily refuted. Most of the ob- 
jections which he has noticed (he informs 
us), are frequently brought by that hum- 
ble class of persons for whose use he has 
expressly written. The subjects of his 
conversations are, Keeping Holy the Sab- 
bath Day; Tithes; the Errors of the 
Church of Rome, and Separation from 
the Church of England. The conver- 
sations are well sustained, and we con- 
fidently recommend his volume to cler- 
gymen, as containing a valuable body of 
useful information in a small compass, 
which they may turn to good account, 
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whenever they have to controvert the as- 
sertions of Papists and Sectaries. 





The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; with a commentary 
consisting of Short Lectures for the Daily 
Use of Families, by the Rev. CnarLes 
GirDLEsToNE, M. A. Pt. I. containing the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
pp. 352. 8vo.— The limited space ne- 
cessarily allotted to our critical catalogue, 
and the pressure of other articles, must 
be an apology for not earlier introducing 
these Lectures to our readers. They are 
one hundred and seventy-five in number : 
each lecture, including a portion of the 
sacred text, is comprised within two pages, 
so that the attention cannot be wearied 
by their length. The author states that 
«he has endeavoured to write (we would 
say he has completely succeeded in writ- 
ing), in the sacred faith of that church, 
in which he has been entrusted with the 
office of a minister.” While he is not 
indifferent, either to the great essentials 
of Christian truth, or to those minor 
points of variance which so grievously 
divide our Christian community, he has 
carefully abstained from all such virulent 
or vain theological disputings as are justly 
considered to be the bane of our common 
Gospel. We consider Mr. Girdiestone’s 
handsomely printed volume as one of the 
most valuable accessions to the Domestic 
Library which has appeared of late years ; 
and we have much pleasure in announcing 
that a cheap edition for the poor will 
shortly be published in sixpenny numbers 5 
which we hope will be recommended by 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, to form part of the village 
lending libraries. 

Discourses and Sacramental Addresses 
to a Village Congregation, by the Rev. 
D. B. Baker. pp. 231. 12mo.—* The 
subjects of the following addresses are 
chiefly suitable to the circumstances of 
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a village-flock ; that they are full of local 
and passing allusions will be expected ; 
it will also be seen that the author’s view 
of the dignity of the pastoral office is high, 
both as respects the responsibilities of the 
shepherd, and the obedience of the floek.” 

Such is the account which Mr. Baker 
has correctly given of his discourses ; they 
are short, they are pious, and they are 
well written ; and we have much pleasure 
in recommending them as a valuable ac. 
eession to the country clergyman’s library. 





Nos. 31 and 32 of Va.ry’s “ Classical 
Library” consist of Duncan’s translation 
of Casar’s Commentaries, taken from the 
celebrated edition of the late Dr. Clarke, 
printed for I. ‘Tonson in 1712. Duncan 
was Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and his translation 
of Cesar, first published in 1752, has 
been generally allowed to be the most 
correct and perspicuous extant. Besides 
the seven books of the Gallic War, and 
the three of the Civil, the Supplements 
of Hirtius are inserted, consisting of one 
additional book to the Gallic War, and 
three books of the Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars.—No. 33 of the same 
series, is Sophocles, as translated, in 1759, 
by Dr. Franklin, the eminent Greek pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge. 





Dr. Forster has published a small work 
entitled “‘ Medicina Simplex, or The Pitl- 
grim’s Way Book, or a Guide to a healthy 
lifeand happy old age.” —The work contains 
numerous household prescriptions, and a 
remarkable essay on the connection be- 
tween the state of the mind and the bo- 
dily health. 

In Mr. Saunders’s Advice on the Care 
of the Teeth, a subject of universal import- 
ance is handled with great conciseness 
and skill, and the opinions backed by 
indisputable authorities. We recommend 
it to every family, to whom its informa- 
tion may prove eminently useful. 





FINE 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, No. I. 
imp. 4to.—This is the first portion of a 
series of engravings, executed in the stip- 
ple or chalk style, a style which perhaps 
represents the delicacy of marble better 
than it does any other substance. The 
literary accompaniments have been writ- 
ten with greater care than is generally dis- 
played in picture-books. ‘The muse of 
Poetry, under the priesthood of Mr. T. 
K. Hervey, is summoned to adorn the 
productions of her sister Sculpture. The 
best is, that we do not look in vain, as 
is so often the case in the Annuals, for 
some description and history of the work 


ARTS. 


of art. The engravings contained in each 
part will be three, two from works of na- 
tive artists, and one of a foreigner. The 
first part opens with, The Happy Mo- 
ther, by Westmacott, R.A. This is one of 
a pair, of which the other, The Distressed 
Mother, has been carved in marble by 
Mr. Westmacott no less than three times, 
having been originally designed for the 
monument of Mrs. Warren (widow of the 
Bishop of Bangor) in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and copies having been purchased by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, for his man- 
sion at Bowood, and by Mrs. Ferguson, 
at Beal in Scotland. The Happy Mo- 
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ther has not been so successful; indeed, 
it has remained for seven years unpur- 
chased in the sculptor’s gallery. On the 
whole we are not surprised at this; for, 
although there is great sweetness of ex- 
pression in the mother’s face, and a hap- 

iness in the idea of her pressing her 
infant’s head to her own, yet her attitude 
is forced, and the drapery too heavy, 
whilst the boy has majesty rather than 
loveliness, and seems to be inappropri- 
ately transferred from the arms of a Ma- 
donna. The second subject is, The Danc- 
ing Girl, Reposing, by Canova; one of 
three companions designed by that great 
artist. The critics generally dispute, with 
reason, the correctness of its title; and 
certainly it must be a very temporary re- 
pose that could be taken in the position 
of this figure. The girl hardly touches 
the ground with the point of her left foot; 
whilst the right is evidently prepared to 
strike out again into the mazes of the 
dance. The attitude of the head be- 
speaks attention to the measure; and the 
whole arrangement of the upper part of 
the figure is truly elegant. The third 
subject is a bas-relief of Mercury and 
Pandora, one of Flaxman’s thirty-six de- 
signs from Hesiod, of which this alone 
has been modelled, and not one has been 
executed in marble. Although the de- 
signs of Flaxman can seldom come amiss, 
yet we think it would be a good rule for this 
publication that none but executed works 
should be admitted, and those principally 
selected from subjects not before pub- 
lished. We can give unqualified praise to 
the beauty with which the engravings are 
executed by Messrs. P. W. Tomkins, 
W. Finden, and W. T. Fry. We have 
given Mr. Hervey credit tor his prose 
descriptions; the absence of the poetry 
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would, we think, be no loss: We have 
noticed continually in the Annuals, that. 
the muse of Poetry is an unfaithful at- 
tendant on that of Design; she runs 
wild into paths of her own; she is not 
content to translate, but must invent. 
The poetical version of the Dancing Girl 
“ reposing,” with her “ folded frame,” “ re- 
clining apart,” &c. &c. could only apply to- 
a posture very different. 





The pictures engraved in the Gallery 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 

art IV. are, 1. The Cross-gartering 
Scene in Twelfth Night, painted for the 
work by J. M. Wright; it is too close @ 
copy of Smirke’s style, and the lady’s 
head is an old acquaintance; 2. Evening, 
by G. Barret, engraved by W. Radclyffe, 
a beautifully serene river piece, with Ita- 
lian palaces; 3, Yarmouth Roads, by J. 
S. Cotman, engraved by A. R. Freebairn, 
being a Danish merchantman unlading in 
deep water. The two last reflect great 
credit on their respective artists. 





The Second Part of the Byron Gallery, 
in 8vo, contains five designs, well con- 
ceived by H. Richter. 





The Portraits of the Principal Female 
Characters in the Waverley Novels are more 
acceptable to us by themselves, than they 
were last month, when associated with 
the more veritable landscapes. It cannot 
be difficult to paint after the vivid de- 
scriptions of Sir Walter Scott; yet the 
talents of Chalon and Leslie, both R.A. 
are here called in; and they, as well as 
Messrs. B. R. Faulkner and E. Prentis, 
have very faithfully embodied the fea- 
turesas described by the northern magician. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Capt. Heav’s Overland Journey from 
India, with elegant Plates illustrative of 
Indian, Arabian, and Egyptian Scenery. 

The Scripture Manual; or, a Guide 
to the proper Study and Elucidation of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The Third Part of the Byron Gallery, 
with Engravings by Wm. Finden, Bacon, 
Goodyear, &c. 

The Book of the Constitution, with 
the Reform Bills abridged. By Mr. 
SreruHEeN, Author of the History of the 
Reformation. 

A Description of the Chanonry, Ca- 
thedral, and King’s College of Old Aber- 
deen, in the years 1724-5, illustrated with 
Plates. 

Legends of the Library at Lilies. By 
Lord and Lady Nucent. 

A Life of Cowper, containing a more 
complete view of the Poet’s religious cha- 


racter than has hitherto been given to the 
public. By Mr. Taytor. 

No. I. of the Parent’s Cabinet of 
Amusement and Instruction, forming a 
monthly series. 

A New Edition of Mr. Lodge’s Peer- 
age, corrected by the latest data from the 
communications of the Nobility. 

Records of my Life, by the late Jonn 
Taytor, Esq. author of “ Monsieur 
Tonson.” 

Our Island, comprising two tales, en- 
titled Forgery and the Lunatic, intended 
to illustrate some striking defects in our 
criminal jurisprudence. 

The Lives and Exploits of celebrated 
Banditti and Robbers in all Parts of the 
World. ByCuaries Macrarvane, Esq, 

The Siege of Maynooth, or Romance 
in Ireland. 

The Court of France, in Memoirs of 
the late King Louis X VIIL written by 
Himself. 
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Historical and Antiquarian Notices of 
Crosby Hall, London. By E. I. Car- 


Los, Esq. 

In monthly volumes, a cheap series of 
Original Novels and Romances, by the 
most popular authors of Europe and 
America, conducted by Leitch Richie and 
Thomas Roscoe. 

A Treatise on Inflammations, contain- 
ing their Pathology, Causes, Conse- 
quences, and Treatment, by Mr. GEoRGE 
RocERson. 

A new Novel, by the author of The 
Usurer’s Daughter, entitled « The Pu- 
ritan’s Grave.” 

A Novel, from the pen of a Lady, en- 
titled, ** Tales from the Boudoir.” 


The Annuals for 1833. 


The oldest of our Annuals, the Forget 
Me Not, is in forwardness. The names 
of the artists, including Martin, Leslie, 
Prout, Rolls, Carter, &c. vouch for the 
high character of the embellishments. 

Friendship’s Offering (the oldest but 
one of the English Annuals) has this 
season added the talent and interest of 
the Winter’s Wreath to its other attrac- 
tions—the latter work being now com- 
pined with it. The Comic Offering, 
edited by Miss Sheridan, will be pub- 
lished at the same time, embellished with 
upwards of sixty most humorous designs 
by various Comic Artists. 

The Continental Annual is in a state 
of forwardness. 

The Landscape Annual for 1833, with 
twenty-six engravings from drawings by 
J. D. Harpinec, and descriptions by T. 
Rosco, forming the fourth and conclud- 
ing volume of the Tourist in Italy. 

Heatn’s Picturesque Annual, con- 
taining 26 beautifully finished Plates, ex- 
ecuted under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Heath; from drawings by Clarkson Stan- 
field, Esq. with Sketches on the Rhine, 
Belgium, and Holland, by L. Ritchie, Esq. 

The Keepsake. 

The Literary Souvenir. 
A. Warts. 

The New Year’s Gift and Juvenile 
Souvenir, by Mrs. ALaric A. Warts. 

The Biblical Annual, uniform with 
the Geographical Annual, comprising 
finely executed engravings of all the 
Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sa- 
cred History. 

The Geographical Annual for 1833, 
will include all the new discoveries in 
various parts of the world, and a new map 
of Great Britain. 

A New Annual entitled Christmas 
Tales, illustrated with engravings exe- 
cuted by Charles Heath, Bacon, Engle- 
heart, and Rolls. By Mr. Haragison, 
author of Tales of a Physician, the Hu- 
mourist, &c. 


By Arar 
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BEAUMARIS EISTEDDFOD. 


Aug. 28. The Rev. J. Blackwell 
opened the business of the Eisteddfod, by 
reading the usual proclamation in Welsh, 
followed by Mr. A. Pughe, who repeated 
it in English, after which Sir R. W. B. 
Bulkeley addressed the meeting. Seve- 
ral bards were then introduced upon the 
stage, each of whom respectively recited 
in Welsh his composition in honour of 
the meeting. 

The first subject for competition 
was the best six stanzas on Menai-bridge, 
a premium of 7/. and a medal of the value 
of 27. William Edwards, of Ysceiviog, 
was invested in due form with the medal 
by Lady Mostyn. 

2. A premium of 15/. and a medal of 
the value of 51. for the best essay in Eng- - 
lish on the history of the island of An- 
glesey, with biographical sketches of 
eminent men it produced; and a pre- 
mium of 7. 10s. for the second-best 
essay. The best of the productions of- 
fered for this premium bore the signature 
of “ Bronwen” (the mother of Caracta- 
cus), and it was announced that Miss 
Angharad Llwyd was the authoress; and 
that the Rev. John Jones, Precentor of 
Christ Church, Oxon, was the author of 
the second best production. 

3. A premium of 107. and a medal of 
the value of 3/. for the best Elegy, in 
Welsh blank verse, on “ Ifor Ceri” (the 
late Rev. J. Jenkins, Kerry); and a pre- 
mium of 5. for the second best. For 
this prize there were eight candidates ; 
four of the productions were reported to 
be excellent, but that deemed to deserve 
the first prize was by Thomas Lloyd 
Jones, of Holywell, and the second a 
the Rev. John Jones, of Oxford. 

4, The premium for the best ode on 
the coming of age of Pyers Mostyn, Esgq.; 

5. A premium of 20/. and a medal of 
the value of 5l. for the best Ode on the 
wreck of the Rothsay Castle, and a pre- 
mium of 10/. for the second best. For 
this there were nine candidates ; the first 
prize was awarded to the Rev. Wm. Wil- 
liams, of Carnarvon, and the second to 
Griffith Williams, a labouring man in the 
slate-quarries at Llandegai, who had been 
very near gaining a principal prize at the 
the last three or four Eistedfodau. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria promised 
to visit Beaumaris the following day, but 
in the morning there was incessant rain, 
and the royal party was prevented from 
visiting the town. Their Royal High- 
wesses received the bards at onhill, 
and honoured them with the investiture 
of extra medals. The following pre- 
miums were also distributed. 

1. For the best six englynion on Adam 
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and Eve in Paradise, premium awarded 
to Robert Owens, London. 

2. Best stanzas on the honour con- 
ferred by her Royal Highness the Du- 
chess of Kent and Princess Victoria, at 
our national festival, to the bard of Nant- 
glyn. 

3. Stanzas on the marriage of Sir R. 
B. W. Bulkeley, Bart. awarded to the 
Rev. J. Blackwell, Holywell. 

4, Best essay on Agriculture, Aneurin 
Pughe, Esq. 

5. The best essay on Welsh Grammar, 
to Hugh Jones, of Chester, and the Rev. 
J. C. Williams, Llangadfan; the former 
being represented by Mr. E. Parry, of 
Chester. 

6. Best poem on David playing on the 
harp before Saul, awarded to the bard of 
Nantglyn. 

7. The Silver Harp, after a severe 
contest between seven candidates, was 
awarded to Mr. John Williams, of Os- 
westry. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

An article has lately appeared in the 
Semeur, (a French journal, )on the attack 
of M. Klaproth on Morrison’s Chinese 
Dictionary. This elaborate work, which 
comprises six” quarto volumes, is said to 
have cost the East India Company the 
sum of 15,0007. M. Klaproth, who has 
never been in China, has latterly taken 
every opportunity of depreciating the 
Dictionary, as well as of throwing ridicule 
and blame on the translations of the Bible 
into Asiatic languages, in the daily prints 
of Paris, particularly in the Journal 
Asiatique. It is easy, no doubt, to find 
matter for criticism in a large dictionary, 
the first we believe of the kind, and to 
fit one’s remarks for the public papers ; 
but in scientific concerns their suffrage is 
not paramount. M. Gutzlaff, who has 
published an account of a voyage to Siam 
in the Semeur, and who therefore is quali- 
fied to judge, has already signified his dis- 
sent from M. Klaproth’s ungenerous as- 

rsions. He has addresseda letter from 

ao in China, to the Asiatic Journal 
of London, which appeared in the number 
for June. He states, that by using Dr. 
Morrison’s Dictionary he has not only ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage, but by following his rules of pro- 
nunciation is able to speak it; that many 
learned Chinese hold it in the highest es- 
timation, who at first would scarcely be- 
lieve that a barbarian could produce so 
exact a work; that the objections of his 
countryman M. Klaproth are futile, and 
that he ought to produce a better work 
than the one he has underrated, as he 
seems to think he can do so. 

A little work, by the Rev. Mr. Med- 
hurst of Batavia, entitled Tung se she ke, 
i, e. Parallel between the history of the East 
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and the West, has greatly astonished the 
Chinese, 

We are obliged to the editors of the 
Semeur for taking up the cause of our 
countryman, and appreciate fully their 
laudable object of promoting religion by 
means of literary and philosophical essays. 
It is but just to say, that this work (a 
weekly Journal) evinces considerable ta- 
lent, sincerity, and judgment. Among 
the contributors are MM. Dehault, Fe- 
lice of Bolbec in Normandy, Adolphe 
Monod, Merle d’Aubigné, and the vari- 
ous supporters of the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The administration of posts at Berlin 
has published some statistics, by which it 
appears that there are at present at least 
1013 political, literary, or commercial 
journals, of which 667 are German, 177 
French, 72 English, 29 Italian, 23 Dutch, 
15 Polish, 6 Danish, 5 Swedish, 3 Hun- 
garian, 2 Bohemian, 1 Spanish, 1 Latin, 
1 in modern Greek, and 11 published in 
Russia. (From the Semeur.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

The booksellers of Paris are very quick 
in sending such books as do not sell, to 
the stalls on the quays and Boulevards ; 
besides which, they dispatch a great many 
copies through the country by means of 
hawkers, (colporteurs,) who sell them on 
commission in the different provincial 
towns. Thus the walls of the Place are 
frequently to be seen lined with volumes 
of tolerably recent publications, quite 
clean and uncut, and calculated to tempt 
the passer by their neatness and cheap- 
ness. Octavos are generally sold at two 
frances, duodecimos at one franc, and 
smaller sizes at fifteen sous. English- 
men, however, must be cautioned against 
boasting of their acquisitions too soon, as 
it will generally be found that the works 
contain errors which diminish their value 
materially. Thus the Elémens @histoire 
générale, by Martin, although puffed in 
the journals, is erroneous and incomplete. 
The Latin editions of Vosgien’s Geogra- 
phical Dictionary (which is but an en- 
largement of our Echard), have found 
their way to the hawker’s basket for the 
same reason. The historical volumes 
which compose the Bibliothéque du dirs 
neuviéme Siecle, are very incorrectly 
printed, nor is the chronological volume 
better, which omits (as well as Martin) 
the battle of Sellasia, B. C. 223. Tra- 
veilers are to be warned against buying 
these books for cheap presents to their 
friends, except in the case of standard 
works, which have been sent into 
the country to be thus disposed of, 
in consequence of the impression be- 
ing too large; such as La Harpe’s 
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Course of Literature, Voltaire’s Age of 
Louis XIV., Angquetil’s History of 
France, Cardinal Maury on Pulpit Elo- 
quence, Baume’s History of the Cam- 
paign in Russia, which is now thrust a 
little back by Segur’s. Books connected 
with religion have sunk in price since the 
fall of a zealous dynasty; thus Tabaraud’s 
Histoire des projets pour la Réunion des 
communions Chrétiennes, may now be had 
cheap, as well as a variety of works on 
the subject of Jesuitism, and, what we 
must not omit, Nodier’s Bibliothéque Su- 
erée, which contains a bibliographical ac- 
count of the editions of the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, and is worth buying at 
the stall price, though dear at the original 
one of nine francs. The History of the 
Abbey of La Trappe has found its way 
to the same quarter. Jahn’s (not the 
Biblical Critic) Essat sur ? Allemagne, is 
a curious picture of manners and litera- 
ture, bit too eccentric to become a stand- 
ard work. The Résumés are seldom to 
be met with. Napoleon’s Campaigns, by 
Mortonval, may be had separate. One 
thing must be always kept in mind by 
purchasers, that the volumes thus exposed 
to sale are frequently defective in the 
plates and maps, and, in fact, are sold 
cheap on account of that defect; they 
had therefore better consider such books 
as to be bought for immediate reading, 
than to increase one’s library. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM ROBSON, ESQ. 

The MS. theological and miscellaneous 
works of the late William Robson, Esq. 
artist, son of the late Rev. Wm. Robson, 
rector of Morden, Surrey, comprising a 
series of treatises in eighty-nine volumes, 
were sold in one lot, Aug. 4, by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Son. The following is a 
slight list of them :—To Myself; Aims; 
I pour out my Heart, &c.; Thoughts, 
3 vols; Sayings, 3 vols; Simplicity; 
Sunday Evenings, 3 vols.; Texts; Per- 
manent Grace; Meditations on the Gos- 
pels; Gifts; The Heart; Eternity; 
Hope of Heaven; Mercies, 5 vols.; Let- 
ters written in Rhyme; Living to Live; 
Prayers; Pursuits; Our Privileges; 
Meditations on Epistles; Notes; Me. 
mentos; Ideas; A Pocket Book; Eter- 
nal Life; Family Lessons; Fragments ; 
Expressions; Lessons, 2 vols; Exer- 
cises; Translations; Perceptions; Soli- 
citations of the Soul; Pleasures of Piety ; 
Positions; Reasonings of a Recluse; 
Sermons, 8 vols.; Comfort; Mind’s Dis- 
sections of the Heart; Wild Flowers of 
Poesy, 3 vols, &c. The whole were pur- 
chased by Mr. Bridges for 4. 4s. 

COPY OF CICERO. 

A copy of Cicero, with large margins, 
has been found in a library at Orleans, 

Gent. Mac. Sept. 1832. 
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with more than 4000 MS. emendations 
by the celebrated Henry Stephens, and 
by another philologist, whose hand-writ- 
ing cannot be identified. This copy of 
Cicero was very probably intended to 
serve as the basis of the new edition: of 
the complete works of Cicero, of whieh 
Stephens speaks in the preface to his 
book entitled Castigationes in quampluri- 
mos locos Ciceronis, but which never saw 
the light. Fifteen hundred francs have 
been offered for the copy, but the pro- 
prietor asks 2400, of which he intends to 
present 200 to the hospital of Lyons, 
where Stephens ended his days. 





LADY CHAPEL, SOUTHWARK. 


In a previous notice relative to the 
Lady Chapel, it has been stated that 
a contract was entered into for the 
necessary works, for the sum of 2,500/., 
at which time the subscriptions did not 
amount to that sum; still the Committee 
determined on proceeding with the work, 
feeling that the public looked up with 
confidence to them, to see the furtherance 
of the object of the subscription speedily 
carried into effect. Through the very 
disinterested and spirited conduct of Mr. 
Saunders, evinced in his postponing un- 
til the grand object of the Committee 
had been accomplished, the payment of the 
very heavy debt due to him for expenses 
incurred in the course of the contest, 
the restoration is placed out of question- 
With the assistance of Mr. Gwilt, and 
from the respectability of the contractor, 
Mr. Hartley, of Southwark, there can- 
not be the least doubt that, when com- 
plete, the work will surpass even. the 
most sanguine wishes of its warmest 
friends. The Committee having done so 
much towards the fulfilment of it, the 
public will not fail, it is to be hoped, 
to evince the liberality by which our 
countrymen have ever been distinguished ; 
and when it witnesses the determination 
with which the Committee is proceeding 
to accomplish the ends of its formation, 
will pour into its treasury a sum suffi- 
cient to enable it to close its career with 
credit and efficiency. 

On the 28th July last, the first stone 
of the restoration was laid; but in con- 
sequence of this circumstance having 
taken place rather unexpectedly, no ar- 
rangement had been made for the cere- 
mony, and it was therefore thought expe- 
dient, that a cavity should be left behind 
the stone for the reception of any deposit, 
and that the work should proceed, It 
was not until the 24th of Aug. that the 
several matters to be particularized, were 
placed within a stone. By the favour of 
Mr. Gwilt, we can add a detailed account 
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of the contents of the aperture, which 
will perhaps be interesting to those who 
may chance to be concerned in a similar 
undertaking. 
The inscription is on a plate of copper, 
6 in. by 64, and the following is a correct 
copy. 
After a lapse 
of more than five hundred years 
from its original foundation, 
the first stone for the restoration 
of the Ladye Chapel 
was laid, July 28th, 1832, 
by the concurring hands of 
John Ivatt Briscoe, Esq. M.P. 
Georgiana- Matilda and Adeline 
daughters of 
George Gwilt, F.S.A. Architect. 


To rescue from impending destruction, 
and to preserve the venerable fabric, 

a contribution among private individuals 
was successfully promoted 
during the Wardenship 
of William Davis, Esq. by 
Thomas Saunders, F.S. A. 


Deo favente, 
Rege Gulielmo quarto, 
Wintoniz Carolo Ricardo Episcopo 
munificentissimé adjuvante. 


The plate, containing the inscription, 
was bent in a cylindrical form, and placed 
in a glass bottle, containing, in addition, 
the foliowing articles. At the bottom 
were fixed in regular succession, a 
twopenny piece of 1831, a threepenny 
piece of 1832, a sixpence of 1831, his 
present Majesty’s coronation medal (re- 
verse forward) all in silver. A sovereign 
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of 1832 (obverse forward), a fourpenny 
piece 1832, and a penny of silver; a cop- 
per plate print of the east end of the 
Church, prior to the restoration of the 
choir, published 1 July, 1823, with letter- 
press description; two impressions of 
the inscription taken from the plate; a 
tastefully printed bill of the fancy fair at 
Vauxhall; and a card inscribed, “ Depo- 
sited August 24, 1832. George Gwilt.” 
The bottle, with its contents, was 
placed under the receiver of an air pump, 
and the air being exhausted, the stopper 
was let down into its place by means of 
a collar of leather, and secured by a coating 
of sealing wax. When the bottle was 
placed in the cavity, a Morning Herald 
of the day was also deposited, with some 
other articles of less note by the bystanders, 
and also an ill natured hand bill circulated 
very silently about the parish, the last 
effusion of the malignity which has cha- 
racterized the opposition to the measure, 
and which has thus attained an immortali- 
zation it scarce deserved. ‘The cavity was 
then filled with dry sand and finally closed. 
The works have proceeded with much 
rapidity, and though a great portion of 
the south aile was under the necessity of 
being rebuilt, the new facing of flints 
and ashlar has risen nearly to the first 
splay of the buttresses. We shall have 
occasion at a future time, to speak of the 
works when they have attained a further 
degree of perfection; at present we have 
only to add, that the friends of the resto- 
ration have a sure earnest of the fulfil- 
ment of their most ardent hopes, and a 
sainple of workmanship has been dis- 
played, which will be an honour to the 
present age. E. I. C. 
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SAILORS. 


From an unpublished Poem, entitled, ‘* Aneu- 
rin in Cambria.” 
ALL hands aboard, at anchor riding, 

Off Spithead our vessel lies ; 
Now the wished for wind betiding 
Toward the west her streamer flies, 
Then to the capstan run, 
Weigh, and stand off to sea; 

Our gallant ship 

Demands the deep, 
And struggles to be free. 

*Tis done, ’tis dune ! 
Haste, and unfurl your sails 
To catch the rising gales, 
And let your cannon roar 
The last salute to Britain’s shore ; 
While not a sigh escapes to tell 
How bleed our hearts at this farewell ; 


For when our country’s cause alarms, 

Away with love, and welcume arms. 
With heart of oak and cheerly brow, 
O’er the wild waves we go, we go. 


From clime to clime our vessel flies, 
From winter’s realm to burning skies; 
Nor tongue can speak, nor thought pourtray 
The varied wonders of our way, 

Giant danger beckons forth 

To the drear regions of the north; 
Slow climbing toward the Arctic pole 
Where iron seas forget to roll ; 
Where Hecla spouts her floods of fire, 
Where Greenland’s icy hills aspire ; 
Where the Lapland wizard binds 
The sea, and traffics in the winds : 
Or we starve on Zembla’s shore, 

Or hear the gulfs of Maelstrom roar, 
While all along the dismal coast 

Are wrecks of shattered navies tost. 
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There the whale, a floating plain, 
The kraken, cumbering the main, 
The serpent of the deep (his size 
Scarce half revealed to mortal eyes) 
With ten thousand monsters round, 
Lords of the nethermost profound, 
Flounder in turbulent delight, 
While horror rules the long long night. 
But when the sun and summer wind 
Ocean’s torpid arms unbind, 
Bursting adrift with dreadful sound 
Frozen mountains close us round; 
While the high-o’ershadowing brow 
Of towering ice and nodding snow, 
Rears o’er our mast its arched height, 
Blotting out the mid-day light. 
Buried deep we pant beneath 
Tn jaws of darkness and of death ; 
But patieut, calm, undaunted, still 
The seaman’s heart shall fear no ill. 
Trusting in Him whose aid we crave, 
The swift to hear, and strong to save ; 
Danger around, aloft, alow, 
O’er the wild waves we go, we go. 


Heaven be praised, we ’re safe, we’re free, 
Gracious Heaven, all thanks to thee; 
Now the dangerous cruize is o'er, 
Farewell, thou cruel shore. 
Duty calls, and we obey, 
Through the night and through the day, 
O’er the salt foam our good ship springs 
On indefatigable wings, 
Till beneath the scorching line 
We thirst, we labour, and we pine. 
*Tis a dead calm, our water gone, 
Far off the shore, and vertical the sun ; 
Yet now, ev’n now, while flames the sky, 
Seas boil, and not a sail is nigh, 
While the sickly pangs we bear 
Of hope deferred, and hopeless care, 
While the thirst and fever drain 
Each ebbing vein, 
While we wait all faint, forlorn, 
From morn to night, from night to morn, 
Even now we watch with steady eye, 
Prepared to live, prepared to die— 
And surely we may hope to find 
A milder death; for lo, the wind 
Rolls on in heaps the clouds, and rides 
Swiftly o’er the blackening tides. 
Storm stay-sails set, look all be fast ; 
It blows, it blows, stand by the mast. 
The sea runs high, the whirlwinds rise, 
Mingle, mingle seas and skies ; 
Lightnings flash, on roaring billows 
His head the cloud of thunder pillows ; 
But the British tars stand fast 
By the rattling shrouds and quivering mast. 
With the storm we cannot strive, 
Before the tempest let her drive ; 
From the yard our canvass blown, 
All pumps at work, the bowsprit gone; 
Thunder above, and death below, 
O’er the wild waves we go, we go. 
The storm o’erspent, with easy sail 
We scud before a favouring gale, 
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And anchoring on the British shore, 
Refit, and put to sea once more. 
Renewed in warlike pride, 
With many a noble ship beside ; 
Wide we scour the Atlantic brine, 
Receive our orders, spread our line, 
Till from mast-head the hawk-eyed tar 
Kens remote the coming war, 
And soon from deck we view our prize, 
Soon for chase the signal flies. 
Silent and dark as night 
Bear we down to thickest fight, 
And the cannon’s deep-voiced breath 
Tells aloud the work of death. 
Sounds of woe and horror rise, 
Exulting and expiring cries, 
Many and many a league around, 
The depths of sea and air resound. 
Aghast old Ocean drinks the roar, 
His azure kingdom foams with gore ; 
Meanwhile with signal-book in hand 
Our Admiral gives command, 
And guides, as from triumphal car, 
The whirlwind of the war. 
Where the central fires combine, 
Thundering he breaks the hostile line ; 
Gallant chief, we follow thee 
Through blood and flame to victory. 
Gaul and the haughty Spaniard weep, 
Holland yields the well-fought deep, 
As scattering wide the baffled foe, 
O’er the wild waves we go, we go. 


Pause, ye victorious strains ! 

A mournful tribute yet remains ; 

Hapless antagonist in fight, 

Too true our aim, too fierce our might. 

Where is the stately tower that late 

Poured o’er our deck the floods of fate ? 

Deep she lies beneath the wave, 

Sigh, Britons, o’er her watery grave ! 

The sigh is heaved, the tribute paid, 

Grateful to a warrior’s shade ; 

Each wreck now cleared, hushed every fire, 

All prizes safe, to rest retire. 

Each to his welcome hammock goes, 

And bathes tir’d nature in repose. 

Sweet is the sea-boy’s well-earn’d sleep, 

Sweet the praises we shall reap, 

When as a comet blazing far, 

To France denouncing British war, 

While nations gaze, and cannons roar, 

(Joy’s noblest harmony) from sea and shore, 
Leading the captive war in tow, 
O’er the wild waves we go, we go. 


Sweet is a sailor’s life at sea : 
Gallant, generous, blithe, and free, 
Cheered with the joke and frequent song, 
In peril calm, in labour strong; 
Through all weathers, foul or fair, 
At mercy of the seas and air; 
If breeze, if gale, if tempest blow, 
O’er the wild waves we go, we go. 


C. H. 


Overton. 
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FOREIGN NEWS, 


FRANCE, 

The French papers contain accounts 
of reported changes in the Ministry, and 
of a determination to dissolve the Cham- 
bers, for the purpose of making an appeal 
to the country in favour of the existing 
administration. A prosecution of the 
Duchess of Berri has been decided upon, 
but the judges of Poitiers have refused 
to act.— Duke Charles of Brunswick was 
arrested on the morning of the 18th, and 
sent out of Paris (for Switzerland, it was 
said,) under an escort of gend’armes.— 
La Vendee continued to be the theatre 
of increased violence on the part of the 
Chouans, and a general rising in that 
department and the Morbihan’ was ap- 
prehended. 

In consequence of the state of. affairs 
in Belgium, Marshal Gerard left Paris 
Sept. 21, for Valenciennes, to take the 
command of a French army of. 25,000 
men, which would enter Belgium on the 
first invitation from-King Leopold. Ano- 
ther army of equal force was ordered to 
be collected to support it. The Journal 
des Debats states that the ports of Hol- 
land are.to bé blockaded by the combined 
fleets of. France and England. Admiral 
Ducrest.de Villeneuve has been appoint- 
ed to the command of the French squa- 
dron to be employed in conjunction with, 
the English. 

HOLLAND AND BILGIUM. 

Intelligence from the Hague, Rotter- 
dam, and Amsterdam, concur in an- 
nouncing that the King of Holland has 
finally refused the last conditions sent 
him for his approval; and that he now 
also refuses to enter into any priyate 
treaty whatever with the King or Govern- 
ment of Belgium.— The Dutch papers 
lately contained a correspondence between 
General Chasse, the Dutch Governor of 
the citadel of Antwerp, and the Belgic 
Commandant of its town and port. The 
old General told the Belgic Commander 
that he would play upon the new works 
with the guns of the citadel on an hour’s 
notice, if the works were continued. Not- 
withstanding this threat, the workmen of 
the artillery went to Fort Montbello, and 
finished the embrasures of some forty- 
eight pounders directed towards the half- 
moon of St. Laurence. ‘The men were 
at their guns with lighted matches. 

PORTUGAL. 

Since our last some severe skirmishing 
has taken place between the hostile forces 
of Don Miguel and Pedro, in the. vici- 
nity of Oporto. It was on 8th of Sept. 
that’ active hostilities commenced. For 
several days, if not weeks, previous, a 
great bustle had been observed amongst 
Don Miguel’s troops, and it was known 
that large pieces of artillery and acces- 





sional forces had: heen. received by them, 
from Lisbon. About eight o’clock on 
the morning a general, movement in, adr 
vance was made by.5,000 Miguelites, un- 
der the command,of, Sir John Campbell, 
from the cantonments south of, the river 
Douro, which had, the effect, of clearing 
the suburb of Villa Nova, the forces of 
Don Pedro retreating before the assail- 
ants, and drawing their boats after them 
to the otherside- The brunt.of their at- 
tack was then directed against, the forti- 
fied convent of the Serra, where about 
nine hundred. men, principally militia and 
volunteers, had been placed, and. where, 
notwithstanding repeated. attacks, they 
met with a decided repulse. Upon this 
occasion the troops on both sides are said 
to have behaved with praiseworthy gal- 
lantry. The attack was renewed; upon 
the 9th and 10th, but with the same ill- 
success, and the firing from the opposite 
side of the river and sorties from the con- 
vent had nearly cleared the suburb of the 
invaders, and recovered that lost ground 
for the cause of Don Pedro.—On the 
1lth Don Miguel’s fleet left the Tagus, 
for the purpose of attempting the block- 
ade of Oporto. One of his steam-boats 
foundered whilst in the act of towing a 
brig dismasted, at the time she was hea- 
vily laden with artillery for the squadron. 
She had then on board, including artil- 
lerymen, about 190 men, all of. whom 
perished. 
TURKEY, 

The continued successes of. Ibrahim, 
son of the Pacha of Egypt, seem to leave 
the road. open to his victorious army even 
to the gates of Constantinople. After 
some bloody conflicts between the army 
of Ibrahim Pacha and the Turks under 
Hussein Pacha, between the 13th and 
17th of July, the latter retired, and the 
Egyptians took possession of Aleppo. 
In consequence of the state of affairs.in 
Syria, the people are alarmed and un- 
quiet. Itis said that the Turkish army 
of 60,000 men no longer exists, and that 
the General-in- Chief has been obliged to 
fly to Alexandretta with only 500 men. 

POLAND. 

An extraordinary Ukase of. the mili- 
tary Governor of the Polish. province of 
Wilna, Prince Dolgoroucki, has forbidden 
all political discussion within the range 
of his jurisdiction, and orders the inferior 
authorities who may detect. the inhabi- 
tants in such amusements to denounce 
them, and threatening the culprits, on 
their conviction, with the knout, impri- 
sonment, and Siberia. Another decree 
forbids the use of the Polish language. in 
all the tribunals of Lithuania, Volhynia, 
Podolia, and the Ukraine — provinces. 
comprising the greater part of the ancient 
kingdom ef Poland, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


The Report of the Bank Evidence 
(consisting of 1200 pages) has been pub- 
lished. The Committee was appointed:to 
inquire into the. expediency of renewing 
the charter of the Bank of England; and 
into the system on which banks of: #ssue 
in. England: and Wales. are. conducted; 
the petition of certain directors of Joint 
Stock Banking Companies in England 
was referred to them; and they. were 
empowered to report the minutes of evi- 
dente taken. before them. The abstract 
ofthe Report. concludes with the follow- 
ing satisfactory observations :— Of the 
ample means ofthe Bank of. England to 
meet all its engagements, and ofithe high 
credit which it has always possessed, and 
which it continues to deserve, no man who 
reads the evidence taken before this Com. 
mittee can for a moment doubt. for it 
appears that, in addition to the surplus 
interest in the hands of. the Bank itself, 
amounting to 2,800,000/., the capital on 
which interest. is paid to the proprietors, 
and for which the state is debtor to the 
Bank, amounts to 14,553,0004 ; making 
no less a sum than 17,433,000/. over. and 
above all its liabilities.” 

Forty-three clergymen of Northumber- 
land and ofthe diocese of Durham, have 
signed memorials to the King and the 
Bishop, praying for a “ restoration to the 
Church of England of its Convocation in 
an active and‘ efficient form, so as to 
afford a fair and full representation of the 
sentiments of the Clergy.” ‘The intent 
of these memorials is to show that the 
subscribers are sensible of the necessity 
for an extensive reform of the Church of 
England as respects its distribution of 
property and of duty, and the anxiety that 
such reform should take place. They 
desire the Church itself to meet frankly 
the demands of the country for its re- 
form; they condemn pluralities; the. in- 
equality of clerical revenues, as regards 
both Bishops and. Incumbents; and ex- 
press a wish for a fair commutation of 
tithes. 

Government has at last determined to 
preserve that ancient and beautiful ruin, 
Tynemouth Priory. Independently of its 
architectural grandeur, it is. a most valua- 
ble sea-mark; and. little doubt remains, 
that many a brave tar has escaped a 
watery grave by.catching a glimpse of ‘it. 
The. masons. are now employed :on the 
main ruin, and we hope it may yet stand 
for many generations. 

Aug. 10. St. James’s Church, on De- 
vizes Green, was re-opened, having (with 
the exception of the tower) been recently 
re-built.. It exhibits much -neatness of 
appearance, and contains ample accommo, 
dation for all classes of its -congregation. 


Aug. 27%, Trinity Church, Reading, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, in the presence of a very large 
congregation. 

Aug. 28; The ceremony of consecrat- 
ing the new. church at Theale took place. 
The Communion service was read by the 
Bishop of Salisbury and his Chaplain, 

The church of Wybunbury, near. Nant- 
wich, having sunk very muchon.the north 
side, it has been considered necessary. to 
take down the nave entirely, but the, 
tower (which has declined tive feet eleven 
inches from. the perpendicular), being. a 
fine one, Mr, Trubshaw, the architect, 
has engaged to set it straight without dis- 
turbing the structure, and the following 
ingenious though somewhat: hazardous 
plan has been adopted :—An iron girder 
has been passed through the steeple from 
north to south, and has been secured “4 
strong iron plates: at:each end; the eart 
has been removed from the inside to the 
depth of several feet below the founda- 
tion, which has been laid bare on the out- 
side, and such stones as might bind the 
base on the north have been broken. Un- 
der the foundation on the south side a 
row of holes in an horizontal line, have 
been bored under: the foundation from 
within by a screw auger, which, it is ex- 
pected, will cause. the foundation on that 
side to sink; and by repeating this ope- 
ration, it is. considered that a sufficient 
quantity of earth may be gradually re- 
moved, so as.to allow the tower, to right 
itself without damaging the fabrie, It is. 
understood that. the whole building wilk 
be restored about March 1834. 

Sept. 3. The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new. tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral took place; which tower, when 
finished, will render the cathedral the first 
in point of beauty, as it is in point cf pre- 
cedence, in the kingdom, 

Exeter, Sept. 8. The old church of 
St. Edmund’s on the Bridge, in this 
city, is now in progress of demolition, 
preparatory to the erection of a more suit~ 
able edifice for that parish. 

Sept. 10. The. Wigan. and Newton 
Railway was opened, Its length is seven 
miles. The Leeds, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester canals. are crossed by two iron 
bridges. There is no,perceptible change 
from the.level throughout the line. The 
average time. required to perform the dis- 
tance with four carriages and twenty-three 
passengers is fifteen minutes. 

Sept. 18. Theex-King of France, and 
a numerous suite, left Leith for Ham- 
burg, on Tuesday morning last, in the 
United Kingdom. steam-ship, Captain 
Turner, It is understood that their fu- 
ture residence will be at Gratz, in Stiria, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazerre PRoMoTIONS. 

Aug. 1. Knighted: Lt.-Col. Michael 
Creagh, C. H. ; 

Aug. 10. James Craig Somerville, 
esq. M.D. to be Inspector of Anatomy in 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey, and City of 
London; and David Cragie, esq. M.D, 
in the county and city of Edinburgh. 

Aug. 24. Knighted: Major-Gen. Wm. 
Nicolay, Governor of the Mauritius; 
John Deas Thomson, esq. K.C.H. late 
Commissioner and Accountant-gen. of 
the Navy. 

Aug. 31. 3d Foot Guards—Lt.- Capt. 
Chas. Hornby to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. 
Brevet—To be Majors, Capt. E. Goate, 
35th Foot; Capt. Arch. Smith, 24th. 

Knighted: Francis Palgrave, esq. C.H. 

Fifeshire Militia—Lieut.-Col. J. T. 
Hope, to be Col.; Major John Dalyell, 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept. 5. Benj. Collins Brodie, esq. to 
be Serjeant Surgeon to his Majesty. 
Knighted: Fred. Adair Roe, 

Chief Magistrate of Bow-street. 

Sept. 7. Hon. John Duncan Bligh to 
be Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at 
St. Petersburgh. 

7th Foot—Major Fred. Farquharson, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. Hutchison 
to be Major. 

Sept. 8. Anna-Louisa, wife of John 
Thomas Burgh, Dean of Cloyne; Cathe- 
rine- Henrietta, wife of Thomas Bernard, 
esq. Colonel in King’s co. Militia; Char- 
lotta-Sophia, wife of Richard Wolfe, 
clerk ; and Louisa, wife of Francis 
Synge Hutchinson, esq. sisters of John 
now Earl of Donoughmore ; and his bro- 
thers, Lieut.-Col. Henry, Coote (Capt. 
R.N.), George, and Richard, to have the 
same precedence as if their father had 
succeeded to the dignity of Earl. 

Sept. 12. Capt. Horace Seymour, to 
be Equerry to his Majesty. Robert 
Keate, esq. to be Surgeon to his Majesty’s 
Person.—— David Davies, esq. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to his Majesty’s House- 
hold. 

Knighted: Geo. Jackson, esq. K.C.H. 
Commissary Judge at Rio de Janeiro. 

Sept. 14. 27th Foot—Major George 
Doherty, to be Major. Staff—Lieut.- 
Col. John Eden, to be Dep-Adj.-gen. to 
the Forces in Canada; Major Edm. H. 
Bridgeman, to be Dep. Adj.-general to 
the Forces in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, with the rank of Lieut.- 
Col. in the Army. 

Sept. 18. ‘The Hon. Wm- Temple, to 
be Minister Plenipotentiary to the King 
of Saxony. 

Sept. 21. 3d Foot Guards—Capt. the 
Hon. Henry Montagu, to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. 


esq. 








EccLestasticAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. E.. Berens, Archdeacon of Berks, 
Rev. L. Clarke, Canon of Sarum Cath. 
Rev. G. G. Stonestreet, Preb. of Lincoln. 
Rev. R. J. C. Alderson, Baconsthorpe 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Arden, Bassingham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Beauchamp, Sherborne V. Oxon. 

Rev. C. E. Birch, Weston V. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. W. Charters, Ballyhuskand P. C. 
co. Wexford. 

Rev. W. Chennery, Sturston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. B. Chinn, Carsington R. Der- 
byshire. 

Rev. J. W. Darby, Shottisham R. Suffolk. 

Rey. — B. Darby, Wicklewood V. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. J. T. Day, Bletsoe R. co. Beds. 

Rev. S. Ferguson, Moyne Cashel R. co. 
Tipperary. 

Rev. R. Gee, Paington V. Devon. 

Rev. R. Grier, Walpole P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Gordon, Elsfield V. Oxford. 

Rev. C. G. Hutchinson, Hawkhurst V. 
Kent. 

Rev. H. G. Liddell, Easington R. co. 
Durham. 

Rey. T. Pickthall, Wormley R. Herts. 

Rev. W. Pratt, Harpley R. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. H. Rowney, Ashchurch P. C. 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev. R. Shuckburgh, Aldborough R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. F. A. Sterky, N. Otterington V. 
co. York. 

Rey. J. H. Stone, Eye P. C. Peterbo- 
rough, co. Northampton. 

Rey. W. H. Fletcher, Chap. to E.1.C. 

Rev. J. D. Glennie, Chap. to Earl of 
Darnley. 

Rev. J. R. Wood, Chap. to Duke of 
Cambridge, 

Civit, PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. W. J. Bussell, Master of Chard 
Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Harling, Master of Chipping 
Campden Grammar School, co. Glouc. 


ee 
BIRTHS. 
Aug. 9. At Minesteed Lodge, Lady 
Catharine Buckley, a dauu——24. At 
Brighton, Lady Garvagh, a son, 25. 
The wife of the Rev. H. Hare, of Cur- 
tisknowle, Devon, a dau. 27. Mrs. 
E. Baldwin, of New Bridge-street, a son. 
29. At Buckland, Berkshire, the 
wife of Robt. Geo. Throckmorton, esq., 
M.P. a dau.——30. At Leigh Court, 
Somersetshire, the wife of P. J. Miles, 
esq. M.P. a son. At Brighton Rec. 
tory, the wife of the Rev. G. Deane, a 
au. 
Sept. 1. At Rossall Hall, the wife of 
T. T. Knowlys, esq., of Heysham, Lan- 
cashire, a dau. The wife of Capt. F. 
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E. Vernon Harcourt, R.N., a son (since 
dead). 5. In Bedford-place, the wife 
of W. T. Jemmett, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a son. 6. In Park-street, Gros- 
venor-square, the Lady Eliz. Trefusis, a 
dau. 10. At Fairfield, Somerset, the 
wife of Sir Peregrine Palmer Acland, 
Bart., a dau. 11. At Old Windsor, 
the Hon. Mrs. Every, adau.u——15. The 
wife of Major Percy Cunningham, Ma- 
dras Army, a dau. 17. At the For- 
bury, Reading, the wife of the Rev. F. 
Valpy, a son. 20. The wite of the 
Rey. T. Grinfield, Clifton, a son. 




















MARRIAGES. 


July 31.. At Trinidad, his Excellency 
Major-Gen. Sir Lewis Grant, Governor 
of the island, to Isabella-Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late A. Grant, esq. of Tul- 
lochgriban, N. B. 

Aug. 15. At Awliscombe, the Rev. 
Sydenham Pidsley, Rector of Uplowman, 
Devon, to Mary-Ann-Eliz. eldest dau. 
of Harry Baines Lott, esq. of Tracey 
House, M.P. fur Honiton. At Duns- 
ford, Devon, the Rev. Dacres Adams, 
Vicar of Pinhoe, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
Col. Fulford, of Great Fulford-park. 
At Southampton, Beauchamp, third son 
of the late Lord Charles Beauchamp 
Kerr, to Caroline-Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late James Irwin, esq. E.I.C.— — 
At Buckland, near Dover, Miles Charles 
Seton, esq. 85th reg. eldest son of Lieut. 
Col. Seton, to Ann-Maria, only child of 
the late Josias Cocke, esq. of Cam- 
bourne, Cornwall. ——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone-square, Captain Carpenter, 
Madras army, to Eliza-Margaret, fifth 
dau. of the late K. F. Mackenzie, esq. 
of Montagu-street, Portman-square. — 
16. At Penkridge, Staffordshire, Lord 
Newark, eldest son of Earl Manvers, to 
Emily, second dau. of E. J. Littleton, esq. 
Ls At Oxford, Edw. Thos. Fo- 
ley, esq. of Stoke Edith-park, Hereford- 
shire, M.P. to Lady Emily Graham, dau. 
to the Duke of Montrose. At Chari- 
ton Mackrell, Somerset, W. Lewis, esq. 
of Woburn-place, Russell-sq. to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late 'T. Livie, esq. —— 
18. At Edinburgh, Alexander Campbell, 
esq. E.1.C. to Elizabeth-Charlotte-Hen- 
rietta Murray Staveley, only daughter of 
John Francis Staveley, esq. At St. 
Mary's, Bryanstone-square, Wm. Harry 
Surman, esq. M.A. to Ellen, dau. of J. G. 
Donne, of Gloucester-street, Portman- 
square—_—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Hon. Henry Howard, eldest 
son of Lord Howard of Effingham, to 

, Eliza, only dau. of Gen. Sir Gordon 
Drummond, G.C.B. —— At Mary-le- 
bone Church, W. Goodenough Hayter, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Ann, eldest 
dau. of W. Pulsford, esq. of Wimpole- 
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street. —— 20. At Ilfracombe, Devon, 
the Rev. S. O. Attlay, to Catherine, dau. 
of the Rev. J. Robinson, Rector of 
Hocklife, Bedfordshire. 2i.' At 
Twickenham, Charles Tubbs, esq. to 
Lucy, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Co- 
ningham. At Pilton, Wm. Clerk, esq. 
of the Bombay Civil Service, to Maria, 
third dau. of the late Major Thos. Clerk, 
of Westholme-house, Somerset- At 
Dover, the Rev. J. Clarke Russell, of 
New Romney, Kent, nephew of Sir H. 
Russell, Bart. to Mary, eldest dau. of H. 
L. Rose, esq. of Bath——At Ippollits, 
Herts, Lieut.-Col. Walton, only son of 
dowager Lady Strachan, to Harriet 
Lucy, dau. of P. Harvey Lovell, esq. 
of Cole-park, Wiltshire. ——22. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, E. Bacon, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Edmund Bacon, 
Bart. of Raveningham-hall, Norfolk, to 
Louisa, third dau. of the late W. Rich- 
son, esq. of Rich-hill, Armagh._—At 
Tooting, W. H. Pattisson, jun. esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Sarah- Frances, only dau. 
of the late Rees Goring Thomas, esq. of 
Tooting-lodge, Surrey. At Loughton, 
Essex, the Rey. W. Selwyn, Rector of 
Braunston, Leicestershire, to Juliana- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. Cooke, esq: 
of Carr-house, Doncaster. At Hol- 
land, co. Lancaster, Capt. Hunter Ward, 
to Harriet-Jane, second dau. of J. A. 
Hodson, esq. of Holland-grove.——23. 
Wm. Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. M. P. to 
Emma, third dau. of the late Joseph 
Halsey, esq. of Gaddesden-park, Herts. 
24. At Huntingdon, the Rev. F. 
Reade, to Emily, sixth dau. of W. Mar- 
getts, esq.——25. At Paris, James Brog- 
den, esq. to Ernestine-Matiida-Sophia, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. W. Perks. 
-—27. Arthur Fane, esq. son of Lieut.- 
Gen, Sir H. Fane, to Lucy, eldest dau. 
of John Benett, esq. of Pythouse, M.P. 
tor Wilts. At Benson, the Rey. Jas. 
Edwards, Rector of Newington, Oxford- 
shire, to Jane-Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. C. Ballard, Vicar of Chalgrave. 
28. At Beaumaris, 'T. Holdsworth, 
esq. of Wakefield, to Miss Eliz.-Jane 
Jones, dau. of the late Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Vicar of Lianbadrig, Anglesea. At 
Bromley, in Kent, J. Browne, esq. M. P. 
to Esther, eldest dau. of J. Wells, esq. 
of Bickley-park. 29. At Trinity 
Church, St. Mary-le-bone, the Rev. M. 
J. Taylor, Vicar of Harrold, Bedford- 
shire, to Louisa-Ann, fifth dau. of Sir 
W. Curtis, Bart. of Portland-place. 
30. The Rev. W. J. Bussell, Master of 
the Grammar School, Chard, to Anne, 
third dau. of late Rev. Cradock Nowell, 
Rector of Lianwigan, Breconshire. 
At St. Mary-le-bone Church, A. W. 
‘Torrens, son of the late Maj.-gen. Sir H. 
Torrens, Adj.-gen., to Maria-Jane, dau. 
of the late Gen, Murray. 
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Sept. 3. At Kirkewan, Galloway, R. 
Fred. Gower, esq. of London, nephew 
of the late Adm. Sir Erasmus Gower, to 
Lillias, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Stewart. 
Rev. Wm. Norris, Rector of War- 
blington, Hants, to Emily, eldest dau. of 
Chas. Short, esq. of Woodlands. ——4. 
The Rev. Jonathan Glyde, to Eliz. Hull, 
eldest dau. of the late John Terrell, esq. 
At Stretton, co. Derby, W. Booth, 
esq. of Beighton, (late Major of the 15th 
Hussars), to Harriett, only dau. of Sir 
Wm. Cave Browne Cave, Bart. ——C. 
W. Popham, of Trevarno, esq to Har- 
riett Eliz. dau. of the late Sir Vyell Vy- 
vyan, Bart.——At Curry Mallett, Anne, 
dau. of the Rev. J. H. Cardew, tothe Rev. 
J. S. Stockwell, Rector of Wilton, and 
Preb. of Newington, Wilts. At Ack- 
worth, Yorkshire, the Rev. Chas. Green, 
Rector of Burgh Castle, Suffolk, to Eliz. 
only dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Maddi- 
son. The Rey. John Culling Evans, of 
Stoke Poges, Bucks, to Marianne-Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Day, Rector 
of North Tuddenham, Norfolk. —— 4. 
At Everton, Thomas, eldest son of T. 
Quintin, esq. of Hatley-park, Cambridge- 
shire, to Louisa, third dau. of W. Thorn- 
ton Astell, ¢sq. M.P. of Everton House, 
Bedfordshire. At Saint George’s, 
Bloomsbury, the Rev. T. O. Goodchild, 
Perpetual Curate of South Malling, 
Sussex, to Ellen, dau. of P. Perring, 
esq. of Torrington-square. At South 
Hackney, the Rev. T. Sewell, of Har- 
leston, Norfolk, to Louisa- Caroline, third 
dau. of J. Pulley, esq. Hackney. At 
Lexden, W. Wilson, esq. to Hester-Ann, 
dau. of J. F. Mills, esq. of Lexden- 
park, Essex.——5. At Lowestoft, the 
Rev. Wm. Hubert Chapman, to Eliz. 
only dau. of the late Porter Bringloe, 
esq. of Hingham, Norfolk.——At Wil- 
ton, W. G. Gold, Capt. 53d reg. to Eliz. 
Mary, only dau. of the late John Nay- 
ler, of Hartford-hill, near Northwich, 
Cheshire. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. Evan Nepean, son of 
the late Sir Evan Nepean, of Loder, 
Dorset, Bart. to Ann, dau. of Sir Herbert 
Jenner, Knt.—-6. At St. Mary’s, Mary- 
lebone, Edw. Berwick Harwood, esq. 
youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Harwood, 
of Lichtield, to Maria-Frances, only dau. 
of Henry Jadis, esq. of Bryanston-sq. 
niece of the Viscountess Goderich, and 
grandniece of John the last Lord Dela- 
val.——6. At Sampford, Somerset, the 
Rey. G. Bellett, to Eliz. second dau. of 
the late Sir E. Denny, Bart. of Tralee 
Castle, Kerry. ——8. At Newton Va- 
lence, R. Henley Payne, esq. second son 
of Sir Peter Payne, Bart. M.P. of Knus- 
ton-hall, co. Northampton, to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Henry Chawner, esq. 
of Newton Manor-house, Hants. 
1]. At St. James’s, J. W. Braine, esq. 
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of St. James’s-square, to Frances-Ame- 
lia, second dau. of the late Ollyett Wood- 
house, esq. Advocate-general of Bombay. 
At Chilton, Joseph, son of the Rev. 
John Savill, of Halstead, Essex, to Su- 
san, dau. of Col. Addison, of Chilton-hall, 
Suffolk. At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, John Robt. Thomson, esq. to 
Emma, fifth dau. of R. E. Cresswell, 
esq. of Pinkney-park, Wilts. At 
Chepstow, Monmouthshire, Robert Gun 
Cunningham, esq. of Newland-park, Glou- 
cestershire, to the Hon. Arrabella-Eliza 
Perry, eldest dau. of Vise. Glentworth. 
At Barnstable, Edw. R. Roberts, 
esq. Collector of the Customs, to Anne, 
relict of Mark R. Glaze, esq. late Major 
in the R. M. At Newton, the Rey. J- 
Babb, of Sandford, to Ann, dau. of the 
late Wm. Flamank, esq. At Whit- 
church, Chas. T. Gaskell, esq. of Stan- 
more, Middlesex, to Charlotte, dau. of 
the late Gen, Bruce, of Elstree, Herts. 
—12. At Rochester, the Rev. Geo. 
Davies, Vicar of Grain, Kent, to Mary, 
dau. of Wm. Nicholson, esq. At Ho- 
lywell, John Price, esq. of the Bristol 
College, to Henrietta~-Sophia, dau. of J. 
Oldfield, esq. of Farm, near Abergele. 
— At Hampstead, the Rev. G. G. Har- 
vey, Rector of Horton, in Staffordshire, 
to Sarah-Frances, eldest dau. of T. Shep- 
hard, esq. At Wiveliscombe, Maria- 
Hamilton, eldest dau. of Dr. Sully, Sur- 
geon to the Duke of Cumberland, Oak- 
hills, to Siras Wood Norman, esq. of 
Upton, Somerset. At Lambeth, Ro- 
bert Scott, esq. of Upper Stamford-street, 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of Joseph Prest- 
wich, esq. of South Lambeth.—13. 
At Prestbury, Cheshire, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Cesar Owen, to Catherine, onl 

dau. of S. Stone, esq. of Macclesfield. 
At Linchmere, Sussex, the Rev. 
R. H. Baker, Rector of Linchmere, 
Berkshire, to Miss Bowles. 14. At 
Allsouls, Marylebone, the Rev. R. C. 
Wolfe, to Lucy-Margaret, dau. of the 
late J. Graves Russell, esq. of Clifton. 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, 
the Rev. R. Allan Scott, to Cordelia, 
only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. White.——18. 
At Oxtord, the Rev. Joseph Burrows, 
rector of Steeple Aston, to Sarah-Emma, 
dau. of the late John Shorter, esq. of 
Bloxham. At Harrogate, John Bayl- 
don, esq. of York, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Rev. F. Lundy, rector of Locking- 
ton. At Trinity Church, St. Maryle- 
bone, Lieut.-Gen. White, to Eliz. eldest 
dau. of the late Alex. Davison, esq. of 
Swarland-park, Northumberland; and 
also Captain S. E. Cook, R.N., to Doro- 
thy Davison, youngest dau. of the above. 
At Aylsham, Norfolk, J. W. Fla- 
vell, esq. to Eliz. dau. of the late Rev. 
_ Suckling, rector of Barsham, Suf- 
OlK, 
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OBITUARY. 


en ee 


Eart or Donovcumore. 

July 6. At his seat, Knocklofty, co. 
Tipperary, aged 75, the Right Hon. 
John Hely-Hutchinson, (second) Earl of 
Donoughmore (1800), Viscount Suirdale 
(i797), and Baron Donoughmore, of 
Knocklofty (1783), in the peerage of 
Ireland; Viscount Hutchinson (1821), 
and (first) Baron Hutchinson, of Alex- 
andria and Knocklofty, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom; Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Tipperary; a General 
in the army, Colonel of the 18th Foot, 
Governor of Stirling Castle; G. C. B. 
and K. C. 

This distinguished military commander 
was born May 15, 1757, the second son 
of the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchin- 
son, Secretary of State for Ireland, by 
Christiana, created Baroness Donough- 
more in 1783. She was the daughter of 
Lorenzo Nixon, of Murny, co. Wicklow, 
esq. and niece and heiress to Richard 
Hutchinson, esq. of Knocklofty. 

After being educated at Eton, where 
Dean Bond was his private tutor, he re- 
paired to the college of Dublin, of which 
his father had been Provost. 

In 1774 he was appointed Cornet in 
the 18th Dragoons; and in 1775 a Lieu- 
tenant; in 1776, he was promoted to a 
Company in the 67th. 

In 1777 Captain Hutehinson was elect- 
ed to the Irish Parliament for Cork, and 
distinguished himself as a speaker. 

In 1781 ‘he obtained a Majority; and in 
1783 a Lieut.-Coloneley in the 77th. 
Having studied tactics at Strasburgh, he 
now visited the continent with the en- 
larged views of one to whom. fortune 
seemed to promise extensive public em- 
ployment. At the commencement of 
the French revolution, he found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining access to the French 
camp at its most interesting period, and 
witnessed la Fayette compelled to aban- 
don his troops and fly for safety. Having 
scrutinized the state of French army, 
he then had the fortunate opportunity 
to examine that which was marching to 
oppose it, under the gallant Duke of 
Brunswick, and to calculate upon the 
result. 

At the commencement of our hostili- 
ties with France, his brother Lord 
Donoughmore raised a regiment; and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hutchinson having also 
raised one, he obtained, in 1794, the rank 
of Colonel. He served the campaign in 
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Flanders as extra Aid-de-camp to Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, in which capacity, 
from his acquaintance with the continent 
and his accomplished education, he could 
not fail of being a valuable acquisition to 
his General. He subsequently served in 
the Irish rebellion, and was second in 
command in the battle of Castlebar. 
Having held the command in the Con- 
naught district, the inhabitants presented 
him with a valuable sword, in acknow- 
ledgment of their gratitude and esteem. 

In 1796 he obtained the rank of Major- 
General ; and in 1799 served as such in 
the expedition to the Helder. Lord 
Cavan being disabled, Major.-Gen. Hut- 
chinson led on his brigade in a gallant 
style against the enemy, was wounded, 
and mentioned in an honourable manner 
in the despatches. 

In the expedition to Egypt, Major- 
Gen. Hutchinson was appointed second 
in command to Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
upon the particular and earnest recommen- 
dation of that gallant officer; and on the 
death of Sir Ralph, he succeeded to the 
command of an army, which, in the lan- 
guage of Parliament, sustained the honour 
of their Sovereign, and promoted the glory 
of their country. The despatch con- 
taining the account of the battle of Alex- 
andria was written by General Hutchin- 
son, and its perspicuity and eloquence 
were equally honourable to his genius and 
his feelings. 

After the battle of Alexandria, fought 
on the 21st of March, 1801, the French 
withdrew to a favourable position in front 
of that place. Major-Gen, Hutchinson 
did not deem himself sufficiently strong 
to attack them on this post; he expected, 
moreover, some reinforcements from 
India, and the Ottoman army was on its 
march. He still, however, maintained a 
war of posts. Colonel Spencer was 
despatched, in April, to attack Rosetta, 
whieh commanded the navigation of the 
Nile. The English batteries opened on 
the 16th, and the French withdrew on 
the 19th to the opposite bank: the town 
and river thus came into the possession of 
the British, The greater part of the 
French force in Egypt now fell back 
upon Cairo, whither they were followed 
by Major-Gen. Hutchinson, who, quitting 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Alex. 
andria, occupied on the 7th May that of 
El Aft, which the French had just 
evacuated. He continued his march 








towards Cairo, having the double pur- 
pose of covering the Ottoman army, 
which had now advanced, and of meeting 
a detachment hourly expected from India. 

Having taken the fort of Rahmanie by 
an advanced corps, the Major-General 
pursued his march, and on the 17th 
reached Alham, where he intercepted a 
large convoy on its way to join the 
French; and, as the superiority of the 
British arms was now manifest, the 
Mamelukes, following the ensign of 
fortune, came over to him. At this 
period, a despatch was received from 
Lieut.-Colonel (the late Lieut.-General 
Sir John) Murray, stating that he had 
arrived at Corsira with the Bombay de- 
tachment; and that the gallant General 
Baird was in his rear, and daily expected. 
The French army in the mean time 
gradually fell back; and, having reached 
Cairo, formed entrenchments, and seemed 
to resolve on a desperate resistance. 
Major-Gen. Hutchinson, having cleared 
the country as he marched, reached 
Gizah, a town on the opposite side of the 
river to Cairo, on the 21st of June. In 
the mean time, the Grand Vizier moved 
on the opposite side of the river, and 
seeing the success of the British, took 
up a position within cannon shot of Cairo. 

n the following day the enemy sent out 
a flag of truce, and offered to surrender 
the town and: forts. The capitulation 
was accepted, and the expedition termi- 
nated by the agreement of the French to 
evacuate Egypt. For his gallant and 
able services in this most glorious cam- 
paign, Major-Gen. Hutchinson twice re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament, passed March 21, and Nov. 12, 
1801; was nominated a Knight of the 
Bath, on the 30th of May ; and raised to 
the peerage as Baron Hutchinson of Alex- 
andria, and of Knocklotty, co. Tipperary, 
by patent dated Dec. 16 in the same year, 
with an annual pension of 2000/. attached 
to the title. 

His Lordship’s subsequent services 
were those of a diplomatist. In Nov. 
1806 he was sent on an extraordinary 
mission to the Prussian and Russian 
armies; aiterwards to the Court of St. 
Petersburgh ; and, at a later period of his 
life, to meet Queen Caroline at St. Omer’s, 
as the personal friend of the late King, 
who, many years before, had appointed 
him one of his counsel as Prince of 
Wales. He was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1803; in 1811 ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 18th foot; and in 
1813 became a full General. On the 22d 
of August 1825, he succeeded his brother 
in the titles of Earl of Donoughmore, 
Viscount Suirdale, and Baron Donough- 
more, in Ireland, and Viscount Hutchin- 
son in the peerage of the United King- 
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dom, which had all been conferred with 
remainder to the descendants of his 
mother Christiana Baroness Hutchinson. 
As he was never married, they are now 
inherited by his nephew, John Hely 
Hutchinson, esq. late Knight in Parlia- 
ment for Tipperary, who has also been 
appointed to succeed his uncle as Lord 
Lieutenant of that county. He is the 
same Capt. Hutchinson, who with Sir 
Robert Wilson and Mr. Bruce was 
instrumental in effecting the escape of 
Lavalette.—The barony conferred in 
1801] has become extinct. 

A portrait of Lord Hutchinson, by T. 
Phillips, R.A. was published in Cadell’s 
Contemporary Portraits, engraved by R. 
Mackensie. 





Sir S. H. Crarxr, Barr. 

dug. 28. At his seat, Oak-hill, Hert- 
fordshire, Sir Simon Haughton Clarke, 
the ninth Baronet, of Salford, co. War- 
wick (1617). 

He was the younger son of Sir Simon 
the seventh Baronet, by Anne, daughter 
and coheiress of Philip Haughton, of 
Jamaica, esq.; and succeeded to the title 
on the death of his brother Sir Philip 
Haughton Clarke, May 12, 1798. 

Sir Simon married April 9, 1814, 
Catharine, second daughter of John 
Haughton James, of Jamaica, esq. and 
had issue two daughters ‘and three sons : 
1. Catherine- Haughton ; 2. Mary-Haugh- 
ton; 3. Sir Simon-Haughton Clarke, 
born in 1818, who has succeeded to the 
title; 4. Philip-Haughton ; and 5. John- 
Haughton. 





Smk Watrter Stiriine, Barr. 

Aug. 26. In the Albany, aged 74, Sir 
Walter Stirling, of Faskine, co. Lanark, 
Bart. a Deputy Lieutenant for the county 
of Kent, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Sir Walter Stirling was descended 
from an ancient Scotish family, four 
branches of which have at various times 
been elevated to the title of Baronet. 

He was born June 24, 1758, the elder 
son of Sir Walter Stirling, Knt. Capt. 
R.N. by Dorothy, daughter of Charles 
Willing, of Philadelphia, esq. His 
younger brother is the present Vice- 
Adm. Stirling. 

He was brought up to commercial 
pursuits, and was for many years a part- 
ner in the banking-house of Hodsoll and 
Stirling in the Strand; which stopped 
payment at the panic in 1825. He was 
created a Baronet by patent dated Nov. 
4, 1800. 

In April 1798 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of Gatton, for 
which he sat until the dissolution in 1802. 
In the latter year he was a candidate for 
Seaford, when he polled 47 votes, but 
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was outnumbered by the candidates of the 
Ellis interest, who polled 69. 

In the Parliament of 1807-12 he sat 
for St. Ive’s. In 1804 he served Sheriff 
for Kent; in which county his seat was 
at Shoreham. 

Sir Walter Stirling married, April 28, 
1794, Susannah, daughter and sole heiress 
of George Trenchard Goodenough, esq. 
F.R.S. and by that lady, who died in 
childbed June 8, 1806, he had issue an 
only son and four daughters: 1. Mary- 
Jane, married in 1816 to James, only 
son of Alderman Sir Charles Flower, 
Bart.; 2. Dorothy-Anne, married in 1814 
to John Barrett Lennard, esq. second 
son of Sir T. B. Lennard, Bart.; 3. 
Matilda-Georgiana, married in 1816 to 
Henry-Dawkins Milligen, esq.; 4 Sir 
Walter-George Stirling, born in 1802, 
who has succeeded to the title; and 5. 
Susannah- Maria, who died an infant in 
1806. 





Sirk Joun Tyrect, Bart. 

Aug. 3. At Boreham house, near 
Chelmsford, aged 70, Sir John Tyrell, 
Bart. 

Sir John Tyrell was lineally descended 
from the Sir Walter Tyrell, who acci- 
dentally slew King William Rufus; and 
whose descendants for fifteen generations 
uniformly received the grade of Knight- 
hood. He was born July 20, 1762, the 
only son of John Tyrell, of Hatfield 
Peverel in Essex, esq. by his second wife, 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Master.. His father became pos- 
sessed of the estate at Boreham, in right 
of his first wife, Sarah, daughter and 
coheiress of John Higham, esq. of that 
place. Sir John was created a Baronet, 
by patent dated Sept. 28, 1809. 

Sir John Tyrell was in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace, and a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Essex, for upwards of forty- 
five years. As Chairman of the Chelms- 
ford Petty Sessions, at which he presided 
for the last twenty years, his decisions were 
uniformly directed to individual security, 
the tranquillity of society, and the public 
good. He was an unaffected country 
gentleman, whose good-nature was habi- 
tual and permanent, and one whose 
actions proved his honest mind. As a 
social and convivial companion, it was a 
happiness to live and converse with him, 
and his benevolence particularly displayed 
itself by his readiness to perform kind 
offices to those whose only return could 
be that of a grateful feeling. 

Sir John Tyrell married, Nov. 29, 
1791, Sarah, only daughter and heiress of 
William Tyssen, of Waltham-house in 
Hertfordshire, esq. and by that lady, who 
died Dec. 19, 1825, had issue two sons 
and two daughters: 1. Anna-Maria, 


married in 1811 to John Roberts Spencer 
Philips, of Riffham-lodge in Essex, esq.; 
2. Sir John-Tyssen Tyrell, born in 1795, 
has succeeded to the title; he represent- 
ed the county of Essex in the Parliament 
of 1830, and is again a candidate for that 
honour ; 3. Mary ; and 4. Charles-Tyssen. 





Sir ALBert PELL. 

Sept. 7. In Harley-street, Sir Albert 
Pell, D. C. L. one of the Judges of the 
Bankruptcy Court. 

Sir Albert Pell was educated at Mer- 
chent-taylors’ school, whence he was 
elected a Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, in 1786, and graduated B. C. L 
1793, D. C. L. 1798. At an early period of 
life, he betook himself to the profession of 
the law, and for many years he appeared 
as Counsel in a great number of impor- 
tant causes brought into the Court of 
Common Pleas. He was also a leading 
Counsel on the Western Circuit, where he 
acquired both fame and fortune, was called 
to the degree of Sergeant about 1810, 
and retired with a handsome competency 
from the active practice of his profession 
about seven years back. He was latterly an 
active and intelligent Magistrate for the 
county of Middlesex; and, possessing 
considerable powers of eloquence, he was 
always a prominent and able speaker. 
His political opinions were those of the 
present Administration, and at the close 
of last year, being then King’s Sergeant, 
the Lord Chancellor appointed him one of 
the Judges of his new Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. Sir Albert thereupon received 
the honour of knighthood, on the 7th of 
December. 

Sir Albert Pell married, April 20, 
1813, the Hon. Margaret-Letitia- Matilda 
St. John, third daughter of Henry- 
Beauchamp 12th Lord St. John, and 
sister to the first wife of the present Mr. 
Baron Vaughan. His lady survives him, 
with a numerous family. Until Sir 
Albert’s appointment to the Bankruptcy 
Court, he chietly resided at his pleasant 
villa on Pinner Hill. 

Cuarves Catvert, Ese. M. P. 

Sept. 8. At the house of his brother- 
in-law, Leiston, Suffolk, Charles Calvert, 
esq. of Ockley Court in Surrey, M. P. for 
the borough of Southwark in six par- 
liaments. 

Mr. Calvert was a younger brother of 
Nicolson Calvert, esq. the present Knight 
in Parliament for Hertfordshire ; being 
the fourth son of Felix Calvert, esq. of 
Portland-place, who died in 1802, by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Robert 
Ladbroke, Lord Mayor in 1747, 

He -first appeared as a candidate for 
Southwark at the general election in 
1807, was first returned in 1812, and 
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rechosen in 1818, 1820, and 1826. In 
the last named year he stood a contest, 
when the numbers were : 


Charles Calvert, esq. . . 1807 
Sic RK. T. Wilson . .. 1719 
J. Polhill, esq. . . . . 1342 


At the general election in 1830 he was 
defeated by J. R. Harris, esq.; but, that 
gentleman dying before Parliament met, 
Mr. Calvert was restored to his seat, and 
rechosen in 1831]. 

Mr. Calvert married March 31, 1823, 
Jane, sixth and youngest daughter of Sir 
William Rowley, Bart. late M. P. for 
Suffolk. 

He was out shooting the day before 
his death, which has been attributed to 
cholera. 





ApmiraL Drury. 

Sept. 5. At Bruges, Thomas Drury, 
esq. Admiral of the Red. 

He was a son of the Rev. George 
Drury, Rector of Claydon, Suffolk. 

An officer of this name (and we believe 
the same) was the commander of the 
Cameleon of 14 guns, which on the 14th 
of August 1781, engaged a Dutch vessel 
of 18 guns, and the latter, after a desperate 
conflict of half an hour, blew up, and all 
on board perished. The Cameleon was 
much damaged, and bad twelve men 
wounded. 

Capt. Drury attained post rank March 
21, 1782, und commanded the Myrmi- 
don 20, on the home station, during 
remainder of the French war. With 
that vessel he escorted a beautiful yacht 
sent as a present to the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. At the commencement of 
the war with the French republic, he was 
employed in the Fox frigate, at New- 
foundland, and subsequently in the Flora 
36, on Channel service. In 1795 he was 
appointed to the Alfred 74, in which he 
served at the reduction of St. Lucia, and 
in which he captured two of the enemy’s 
ships of war, la Renommée 44, and la 
Favourite 22. He was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1804, Vice- 
Admiral in 1808, and Admiral in 1814. 

His only son, Charles, died at Jamaica, 
Aug. 24, 1822, aged 22 years. 


Capt. Hopkins, R.N. 

Aug... At Alresford, aged 57, 
after an illness of only two days, Captain 
Harry Hopkins, R.N. 

Capt- Hopkins entered the navy under 
the auspices of Capt- Wm. H. Ricketts, 
nephew to Earl St. Vincent, with whom 
he served in the Bonette sloop, on the 
West India station, from 1787 to 1790. 
During the Spanish armament, he served 
in. the Canada 74, commanded by the 
late Lord Hugh Spencer; and subse- 
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quently in the Inconstant and Nigel 
frigates, Capts. G. Wilson and R. G. 
Keats. At the commencement of the 
French revolutiona.y war, he again joined 
his friend Lord Hugh, then commanding 
the Leviathan 74, in which ship he was 
present at the occupation of Toulon, by 
Lord Hood, Aug. 28, 1793. 

In May 1794, Mr. Hopkins was re- 
ceived on board the Queen Charlotte, 
bearing the flag of Earl Howe, under 
whom he had the honour of assisting at 
the defeat of the republican fleet, on the 
glorious first of June. His promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant took place in 
December following, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Comet fire-vessel, Capt. 
Edward Codrington. 

In Feb. 1797 Mr. Hopkins, as Lieu- 
tenant of the Lively frigate, witnessed 
the discomfiture of the Spanish fleet, off 
Cape St. Vincent. On the 28th of 
May in the same year, he commanded a 
boat belonging to that ship, and “‘gal- 
lantly supported” Lieut. T. M. Hardy, 
in “a most resolute attack” on la Mutine 
French brig of 14 guns, the capture of 
which received from its gallantry the 
warm praises of Earl St. Vincent. Lieut. 
Hopkins continued to serve in the Lively 
until she was wrecked near Cadiz in 
1798. His subsequent appointments 
were to the Magnificent 74, and Prince 
of Wales 98, in the latter of which he 
assisted at the capture of San Rafael and 
El Firme, Spanish two-deckers, July 22, 
1805. His commission as Commander 
bore date Jan. 22, 1806; and about the 
same time he was appointed to the Satel- 
lite 16, which was actively employed on 
the Boulogne station. In June 1810 he 
was appointed to the Helicon 10, on the 
Plymouth station, where he remained 
until advanced to post rank, June 7, 
1814. Among other prizes taken by 
him, during that period, were la Zulma 
andla Revenant, French privateers, the 
latter a schooner mounting fourteen guns, 
with a complement of 77 men; he also 
drove on shore a privateer, name un- 
known, near St. Maloes, and assisted at 
the capture of le Venus schooner, of 14 
guns and 67 men. 

Lieut.-CoL. FETHERSTONE. 

Aug. 13. At Portsmouth, aged 78, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Fetherstone, of 
the Bengal establishment. 

This officer was appointed a cadet in 
1782, Ensign in 1783, Lieutenant 1788, 
Captain 1796, brevet Major 1808, of a 
regiment 1811, and Lieut.-Colonel 1814. 
In the course of his long service, including 
Lord Lake’s campaigns, he was present 
at the battles of Rohilcund, Laswarree, 
town and fort of Agra, the storming of 
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Sasnee (at two different periods), Deeg 
fort, Bejighur, Catchoura, and at the two 
storms of Burtpoor. He also served 
with Brig.-Gen. Monson, during the 
whole of his retreat, from Dowsah to 
Agra, a period of fifty-four days, in July 
and August 1804. In 1812 he visited 
Europe on furlough; and, having re- 
turned to India in 1814, he was actively 
engaged during the continuance of the 
war. He finally retired from the service 
in May 1823. 





Cuartes Butter, Esa. 

June 2. In Great Ormond-street, aged 
82, Charles Butler, esq. King’s Counsel. 

This voluminous author was of a Ro- 
man Catholic family, and was nephew to 
the Rev. Alban Butler, author of the 
Lives of the Saints. He was educated 
at the Roman Catholic academy at Ham- 
mersmith, and at the English college of 
Douay, where he acquired a warm attach- 
ment to the beauties of classical literature. 
Having entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and closely pursued a course of legal 
study, he first appeared before the public 
in 1773, in au anonymous Essay on 
Houses of Industry. It was written at 
the request of Sir Harbord Harbord 
(afterwards Lord Suffield) and Mr. Chad, 
in reply to a pamphlet recommending the 
Houses of Industry, the production of 
Mr. Potter the editor of Avschylus; and 
had particular reference to the county of 
Norfolk. 

His next publication was an Essay on 
the Legality of Impressing Seamen, 1778, 
which was undertaken at the request of 
Mr. Astle, who had been desired by Lord 
North to procure such a defence of the 
system of impressment. It was favour- 
ably received, and went through two edi- 
tions ; some pages in the second edition 
were written by the Earl of Sandwich, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. It 
was dedicated to Lord Loughborough, 
then Solicitor-general; whose friendship 
it procured for Mr. Butler; but the 
arguments being principally taken from a 
speech of Sir Michael Foster, Mr. But- 
ler did not include it in the collection of 
his works, edited about 1823. 

In 1779 Mr. Butler was entrusted by 
the Earl of Sandwich with his defence 
against the attack of the Duke of Rich- 
mond in the House of Lords; and he 
prepared the speech which his Lordship 
delivered on that occasion. 

About the same time, Mr. Butler 
amused himself, in conjunction with his 
friend the celebrated Mr. Wilkes, in an 
enquiry on the authorship of Junius; and 
having communicated the result in a letter 
to a triend, it was inserted, without his 
knowledge, in the Anti-jacobin Review. 
It is reprinted with additional remarks, 


in his Reminiscences, vol. i. pp. 75-114, 
vol, ii, pp. 120-126. 

His next literary exertion was of a pro- 
fessional nature, the continuation and 
completion of Mr. Hargrave’s edition of 
Coke upon Littleton. Mr. Hargrave had 
been employed on this work for eleven 
years, and about half the task was exe- 
cuted, when it was confided to Mr. 
Butler, on the condition of bis com- 
pleting it during the ensuing four terms. 
This he performed in 1788. The long 
annotation on feuds which wasinserted in 
it, was an enlargement of the first literary 
composition he had ever sat down seri- 
ously to compose,—a History of the 
Feudal Law, a succinct outline of which 
had been completed in manuscript before 
the year 1772. 

In 1797 Mr. Butler first printed his 
“ Hore Biblice.” It is divided into two 
parts; the first of which contains an his- 
torical and literary account of the original 
text, early versions, and printed edi- 
tions of the Old and New Testament: 
the second of the Koran, Zeud-Avesta, 
Kings, and Edda, the works accounted 
sacred by the Mahometans, Parsees, 
Hindis, Chinese, and Scandinavian na- 
tions» There have been five editions of 
the Hore Biblice ; and it forms the first 
volume of Mr. Butler’s collected Works. 
It has also been translated into French. 

In 1804 Mr. Butler published his 
“ Hore Juridice Subsecive ; being a con- 
nected series of notes respecting the 
Geography, Chronology, and Literary 
History of the principal codes and origi- 
nal documents of the Grecian, Roman, 
Feudal, and Canon Laws.” This valuable 
work was reprinted in 1807, and is in- 
cluded in the second volume of Mr 
Butler’s Works. 

In 1806, when the Emperor of Aus- 
tria publicly renounced the empire of 
Germany, a question arose on its terri- 
torial extent. This led Mr. Butler to 
investigations, which produced his ** Suc- 
cinct History of the geographical and 
political revolutions of the Empire of 
Germany, or the principal states which 
composed the empire of Charlemagne, 
from his coronation in 800 to its disso- 
Jution in 1806, with some account of the 
Imperial house of Hapsburgh, and of the 
six secular Electors of Germany ; and of 
Roman, German, French, and English 
nobility.” Of this work there were three 
editions ; and it forms part of the second 
volume of Mr. Butler’s collected Works. 

In 1809 Mr. Butler edited the sixth 
edition of Fearne’s “« Essay on Contingent 
Remainders and Executory Devises ;” 
the study of which profound and useful 
work he greatly facilitated by his clear 
arrangement and intelligent notes. 
Another of Mr. Butler’s legal compo- 
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sitions (as he himself styles it) was a short 
Essay on the character of Lord Mans- 
field, written at the request of Mr. 
Seward, for insertion in his *“ Anec- 
dotes.” 

Mr- Butler was a constant advocate of 
his own religious community; although 
he was in some respects so opposed to 
the more rigid portion of it, that Bishop 
Milner, on one occasion, angrily spoke of 
him as “a decided enemy to the hierarchy 
of his church.” His earliest writings 
connected with his religious party, were 
in the three Blue Books, privately cir- 
culated among the Roman Catholics in 
1790-1792, and which were jointly written 
by Mr. Joseph Wilkes, a Benedictine 
Monk, and Mr. Butler. An historical 
account of the Laws respecting Roman 
Catholics, was published by Mr. Butler 
in 1795; A Letter to an Irish Nobleman 
on a proposed Repeal of the Penal Laws 
against the Irish Catholics; and A Letter 
to a Nobleman on the Coronation Oath, 
both in 1801; A Letter to a Catholic 
Gentleman on Bonaparte’s projected In- 
vasion, 1803; and A Letter to an Irish 
Gentleman on the fifth resolution of the 
English Catholics, at their meeting, Jan. 
31, 1810. 

In 1813, ‘when a vigorous effort was 
made for the removal of the restrictive 
laws, Mr. Butler published an Appeal 
to the Protestants of Great Britain and 
Ireland; several thousands of which were 
sold or circulated. The author,_in his 
Reminiscences, says that “it gave universal 
satisfaction to the Catholics, and did not 
offend Protestants. A tolerable crop of 
answers to it appeared; but none obtained 
much public attention. The ablest was 
published by a society of gentlemen, who 
styled themselves ‘ The Protestant Asso- 
ciation: ’ the late worthy and learned Mr. 
Granville Sharpe was their president. 
It expressed some of the prejudices of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but was written with temper and mode- 
ration.” 

In 1815 Mr. Butler delivered an Inau- 
gural Oration, on occasion of the cere- 
mony of laying the first stone of the 
London Institution; it was published at 
the request of the managers, and he had 
the honour of being appointed standing 
Counsel to the establishment. He sub- 
sequently drew up the Act of Parliament 
which secured its prosperity. 

He soon after published his Historical 
Memoirs of the Church of France, in the 
reigns of Lewis the fourteenth, Lewis 
the fifteenth, Lewis the sixteenth, and 
the French Revolution, in one volume 
octavo. ‘The same studies led him to 
several biographical works, which were 
published in the following order: 

The Life of Fenelon, Archbishop of 
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Cambray; to which are added the Lives 


of St. Vincent of Paul, and Henri- Marie 
de Boudon: a letter on Ancient and 
Modern Music; and historical minutes 
of the Society of Jesus. 1810, 8vo. 

The Life and Writings of J. B. Bos- 
suet, Bishop of Meaux, 1812. 

The Lives of Dom. Armand-Jean Le 
Bonthillier de Rancé, of the monastery of 
La Trappe; and of Thomas a Kempis. 
With some account of the principal reli- 
gious and military orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 1814, 8vo. 

Biographical Account of the Chan- 
cellor l’Hépital and of the Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau, with a short historical 
notice of the Missisippi scheme. 1814, 

Mr. Butler’s subsequent works were : 

An historical and literary account of 
the Formularies, Confessions of Faith, or 
Symbolic Books of the Roman Catho- 
lic, Greek, and principal Protestant 
Churches. 1816, 8vo. Appended to this 
were Four Essays: 1. an Historical Ac- 
count of the Monastic Orders of the 
Church of Rome, respecting the general 
perusal of the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue by the laity; 3. on the Work inti- 
tuled, ‘Roman Catholic principles in 
reference to God and the King,’ pub- 
lished in 1680 ; 4. an Essay on the Reunion 
of Christians; which essay exposed him 
to some severe animadversions from the 
violent of all parties. In a letter to Dr. 
Parr he says, “ The chief aim of all my 
writings has been to put Catholic and 
Protestant into good humour with one 
another, and Catholics into good hu- 
mour with themselves.”—*“I never had 
any notion that the reunion of Chris- 
tians was practicable.” 

Historical Memorials respecting the 
English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, 
from the Reformation to the Present 
Time. 1819, two vols 8vo. 

Dissertation on Mystical Devotion. 
1820. (see Reminiscences, ii. 148-186. ) 

An Inquiry whether the Declaration 
against ‘l'ransubstantiation, contained in 
Act 30 Charles II. could be conscien- 
tiously taken by a sincere Protestant. 1822, 

Reminiscences of Charles Butler, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn [chiefly consisting of the 
history of his literary labours, from which 
the present memoir has been derived, and 
additional reflections on the same sub- 
jects.] 1822, second volume 1827. 

A Continuation of the Rev. Alban 
Butler's Lives of the Saints to the pre- 
sent time, with some biographical ac- 
counts of the Holy Family, Pope Pius 
the Sixth, Cardinal Ximenes, Cardinal 
Bellarmine, Bartholomew de Martyribus, 
and St. Vincent of Paul: with a repub- 
lication of his Historical Memoirs of 
the Society of Jesus. 1823. 

The Book of the Roman Catholic 
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Church; in a series of Letters ad- 
dressed to Robert Southey, esq. on 
his “ Book of the Church.” 1825, 8vo. 

Mr. Butler, in the second volume of 
his Reminiscences, p. 59, enumerates ten 
replies which were elicited by this work ; 
to which he rejoined in the two following 
publications : 

A Letter to the Right Rev. C. J. 
Blomfield, Bishop of Chester in vindi- 
cation of a passage in the ** Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church,” censured in a 
letter addressed to the author by his 
Lordship. 1825. 

Vindication of the “Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church,” against the 
Rev. George Townsend's “ Accusations 
of History against the Church of Rome,” 
with notice of some charges brought 
against The Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the publications of Dr. Phill- 
potts, the Rev. J. Todd, the Rev. J. B. 
White, and in some anonymous publica- 
tions; with copies of Dr. Phillpott’s 
Fourth Letter to Mr. Butler, containing a 
charge against Dr. Lingard; and a Letter 
of Dr. Lingard to Mr. Butler, in reply 
to the charge. 1826, 8vo. 

After the appearance of the Vindica- 
tion, six additional replies were published 
by the writers on the Protestant side of 
the question (see Butler’s Reminiscences, 
vol. ii. p. 62) in reference to which Mr. 
Butler published an Appendix to his 
Vindication. 

We proceed with our list of Mr. But- 
ler’s works : 

The Life of Erasmus; with historical 
remarks on the state of literature between 
the Tenth and Sixteenth centuries. 1825. 

The Life of Hugo Grotius; with brief 
minutes of the civil, ecclesiastical, and 
literary history of the Netherlands. 1826. 

Reply to the Quarterly Review on the 
Revelations of la Sceur Nativité. 1826. 

A Letter on the Coronation Oath: 
with a notice of the recently published 
letters of the late King to Lord Kenyon, 
and his Lordship’s answers; and letters 
of Mr. Pitt to the King, and his Answers, 
1827, 8vo. 

A short Reply to Dr. Phillpott’s 
Answer (in his ** Letters to a Layman ”) 
to Mr. Butler’s Letters on the Corona- 
tion Oath. 1828, Svo. 

A Memoir of the Catholic Relief Bill 
passed in 1829, being a sequel and con- 
clusion of the “ Historical Memoirs of 
the English, Irish, and Scottish Catho- 
lics.” 1829, 8vo. 

Memoir of the Life of Henry-Francis 
D’ Aguesseau: with an account of the 
Roman and Canon Law. 1830, 8vo. 

Two works which Mr. Butler com- 
menced and left unfinished, were a Life 
of Christ, or paraphrastic harmony of the 
Gospels; and a Blistory of the Binomial 
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Theorem. He mentions in his Reminis- 
cences that some of his happiest hours of 
study were those devoted to mathematics ; 
but that he divorced himself from them 
because he found that they interfered with 
his professional duties. M. Pelisson, in 
his account of M. Huet the celebrated Bi- 
shop of Avranches, observes of that prelate 
that from his earliest years he gave him- 
self to study ; that, at his rising, his going 
to bed, and during his meals, he was 
reading, or had others to read to him; 
that neither the fire of youth, the inter- 
ruption of business, the variety of his 
employments, the society of his friends, 
nor the bustle of the world, could ever 
moderate his ardour for study. These 
expressions Mr. Butler applied to his 
uncle Mr. Alban Butler, the author of 
«“ The Lives of the Saints,” and “he be- 
lieves that, with some justice at least, he 
may also apply them to himself ;” adding, 
however, that his love of literature never 
seduced him from his professional duties. 
“ Very carly rising, a systematic division 
of his time, abstinence from all company 
and from all diversions not likely to amuse 
him highly,—tfrom reading, writing, or 
even thinking on modern party politics,— 
and, above all, never permitting a bit or 
scrap of time to be unemployed,—have 
supplied him with an abundance of lite- 
rary hours. His literary acquisitions are 
principally owing to the rigid observance 
of four rules: to direct his attention to 
one literary object only at a time; to read 
the best book upon it, consulting others 
as little as possible; when the subject 
was contentious, to read the best book on 
each side; to find out men of information, 
and, when in their society, to listen, not 
to talk.” 

Some letters of Mr. Butler to Dr. 
Parr are printed in Parr’s Life and 
Works, vol. viii. pp. 505-512; followed 
by a long letter from Dr. Parr to Mr. 
Butler, full of a variety of remarks on 
his “ Reminiscences.” The correspond- 
ence was also published in the second 
volume of the Reminiscences, pp. 188- 
262, where some variations may be ob- 
served in Mr. Butler’s letters, and there 
are some letters of Dr. Parr not in his 
Works. 

Mr. Butler was in extensive practice 
as aconveyancer. The bar was inhibited 
to Roman Catholics until the passing of 
the relief act of 1791. He was atter- 
wards the first barrister of his communion 
that has in modern days been called to 
the rank of King’s Counsel. 

Mr. Butler was married in early life ; 
but has left no male issue. His daughter 
is married to Andrew H. Lynch, esq. a 
native of Ireland, but a barrister at the 
English’ Chancery bar. 
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Rev. ApaM Crarke, LL.D. 

Aug. 26. At Bayswater, aged 72, the 
Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.S.A., and 
M.R.I A. 

Adam Clarke was born at Magherafelt, 
about thirty miles from Londonderry ; 
but his parents were natives of Great 
Britain. His father, a schoolmaster, was 
the descendant of an English family of 
respectability; and his mother a Scotch- 
woman, whose maiden name was Mac- 
lean. They had at least one other son, 
who settled as a surgeon in England, but 
has been dead many years; and two 
daughters, one married to Mr. Thomas 
Exley, a mathematician of eminence, in 
Bristol, and the other to Dr. W. M. 
Johnson, a Cornish clergyman. 

Through the pious example and in- 
structions of his parents, but especially 
of his mother, the mind of young Clarke 
was impressed, at an early period, with a 
sense of the importance of religion, which 
was cultivated under the ministry of Mr. 
Breedon, one of Mr. Wesley’s earliest 
coadjutors. His father appears to have 
been engaged at this time in the culture 
of a small farm; and, though his son 
Adam received from him the rudiments 
of a classical education, it seems that 
some part of his time was occupied in 
assisting in field labour. About the age 
of fourteen he was sent to a Mr. Ben- 
net, a manufacturer of linen, for the pur- 
pose of learning that business; but, 
whether from disgust, or from a strong 
predilection for the pursuit of knowledge, 
he shortly obtained permission to return 
home. It is certain that his dissatisfac- 
tion was irrespective of his master, for 
whom, in the character of a friend, he 
retained a sincere and lasting esteem. 

Through a preacher in connexion with 
John Wesley, but whose name is not re- 
membered, the existence of Adam Clarke, 
as a youth of promise, was made known 
to the founder of Methodism ; who, with- 
out seeing him, invited him to become a 
pupil in Kingswood School, then recently 
established. With the consent of his pa- 
rents, he accepted the proposal; but his 
reception was not in accordance with the 
kindness of the invitation. He bore the 
inhospitality of his reluctant entertainer 
with the patience of a stout spirit, and 
sedulously applied himself to his books. 
His diligence and rapid progress changed 
at length the tone of feeling towards him, 
and commanded the admiration and re- 
spect of his master and his fellow stu- 
dents. Whilst here, he purchased out 
of his scanty pocket money, and of his 
own accord, a Hebrew grammar, the 
study of which laid the foundation of his 
stupendous acquirements in Oriental learn- 
ing. It is evident, that the course of 
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study prescribed by the rules of the school 
was not sufficient to satisfy his thirst for 
knowledge. ‘ At an early age,” he him- 
self informs us, he took for his motto, 
*“ Through desire, a man, having sepa- 
rated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth 
with all wisdom ;” and no man ever more 
fully exemplified the adage. 

It was not long before Mr. Wesley 
visited Kingswood, and made the ac- 
quaintance of his unknown _protegé. 
Adam Clarke was called up in com- 
pliance with the wish of the venerable 
man, who questioned him concerning his 
doctrinal views, his personal experience, 
his plan of preaching, and various other 
points; and, being satisfied with his re- 
plies, requested him to sit down, A 
profound silence, for a short time, en- 
sued. Mr. Wesley then asked him if 
he was willing to become an itinerant 
preacher! The answer was, ‘ I should 
be willing, if you thought me wortby.” 
The remainder of the scene Dr. Clarke 
thus described: “ We all sat in profound 
silence; but my eye was fixed on Mr. 
Wesley, who appeared motionless with 
his eyes closed; but a heavenly smile 
played on his countenance, which seemed 
to furnish indications of something more 
than human. At length, awakening from 
his enraptured meditation, he arose from 
his seat, and came to the place where I 
was sitting. Then, with a solemnity 
which I can never forget, he laid his 
hand on my head, while he uttered these 
memorable words, ‘ May God Almighty 
out of heaven bless thee, my dear lad, 
and make thee useful in thy day and 
generation! Hold thyself in readiness, 
and in a few weeks I hope to appoint 
thee to a cireuit.’”” Such is Dr. Clarke’s 
own account of his introduction to the 
itinerant ministry, in the connexion in 
which he spent the whole of the subse- 
quent part of his protracted life. This 
event occurred in the year 1782, his first 
circuit being Bradford, Wilts; conse- 
quently, when the subject of our me- 
moir was but 19 years of age. 

His youth attracted great numbers of 
hearers wherever he preached; but those 
who were drawn by curiosity were re- 
tained by admiration, finding that, though 
young, he was well qualified, both by the 
gifts of nature and the fruits of study, to 
discharge the holy office which he had 
undertaken. In fact, at the commence: 
ment, as at the close, of his ministerial 
career, he was exceedingly popular, and 
even in his first circuit, his preaching 
brought multitudes to the Chapels who 
seldom entered them on other occasions. 
Yet he did not escape from the persecu- 
tion which raged against Mr. Wesley and 
his early coadjutors. In one of the Nor 
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man Isles* he was rudely treated by the 
mob, who, putting a halter round his 
neck, drummed him out of the town, and 
threatened him with nothing short of 
death, should he renew his attempt to 
preach among them; but, nothing daunted, 
he redeemed his pledge to do so, when, 
pleased with his courage, the leaders of 
the people declared that no one should 
molest him. 

Mr. Clarke continued to travel in va- 
rious circuits until 1805, after which he 
remained in London for several years, 
and devoted a great portion of his time 
to literature and bibliography. His first 
publication was a Dissertation on the use 
and abuse of Tobacco, printed in 1797; 
his next, an undertaking of much more 
laborious character, was, “ A Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary, containing a Chrono- 
logical Account of the most curious books 
in all departments of literature, from the 
infancy of printing to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; to which are added, 
an Essay on Bibliography, and an Ac- 
count of the best English translations of 
each Greek and Latin classic. 1802. 6 vols. 
12mo & 8vo.—The Bibliographical Mis- 
cellany, or a Supplement to the Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary, down to 1806. 2 vols. 
12mo & 8vo. About this period he became 
Honorary Librarian to the Surrey Insti- 
tution, where his literary studies were 
greatly facilitated. In London he also 
made the acquaintance of several digni- 
taries of the Church and other men of 
learning and distinction, who had heard 
of his fame as a scholar, or who came 
into contact with him when engaged in 
translations for the Bible Society. The 
earliest mark of public distinction which 
was conferred upon him, was his election 
to be a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; in 1805 he received the honorary 
degree of M.A., and in the following 
year that of LL.D., from the University 
of St. Andrew’s (the latter being con- 
ferred unexpectedly and in the most hand- 
some manner), and he was subsequently 
chosen to be a Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. He was, besides, a Member 
of some American Literary Associations, 
and was enrolled among the members of 
several other learned bodies, whose jour- 
nals contain some of his communications. 
He was also honoured with the notice of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, whose 
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valuable collection of books, connected 
with ancient learning, and particularly 
with biblical science, was enriched by the 
contributions of Dr. Clarke, and Dr. C. 
was sometimes a guest at Kensington Pa- 
lace. On one, at least, of these occa- 
sions, a particular mark of distinction was 
conferred upon him—the royal carriage 
being sent to fetch him. 

During the several years of his resi- 
dence in London, Dr. Clarke was closely 
engaged upon his Commentary to the 
Bible, but, at the same time, he fulfilled 
the duties of his station as a preacher, 
and took a part in the management of va- 
rious associations for literary, scientific, 
and benevolent purposes. Healso edited 
several other literary works, of which an 
imperfect list is subjoined. Baxter's 
Christian Directory abridged. 1804. 2 
vols. 8vv.—Claude Fleury’s History of 
the Ancient Israelites, their Manners, 
Customs, &c. with a Life of the author, 
1805. 12mo.—The Succession of Sacred 
Literature, in a chronological arrange- 
ment of authors and their works, from 
tke invention of alphabetical characters 
to the year of our Lord 345. 1807. 12mo. 
and 8vo. vol. Ist. (A second edition of 
which has recently been published, con- 
tinued down to A.D. 1300, by his young- 
est son, the Rev. Joseph B. Clarke. )— 
Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History 
of the World connected, including Bishop 
Clayton’s Strictures on the work, with 
maps. 1808. 4 vols. Svo.— Narrative of 
the last illness and death of Richard Por- 
son.—Sturm’s Reflections, 4 vols. 12mo. 
—Harmer’s Observations, with his life. 
4 vols. 8vo, 1816.—Clavis Biblica; or, 
a Compendium of Scripture Knowledge. 
8vo, 1820. — Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family, 8vo. — Three volumes of Ser- 
mons, besides several single discourses 
and detached pieces; and many anony- 
mous articles published in the Classical 
Journal, in some early numbers of the 
Eclectic Review, and in various other re- 
spectable journals. 

In the year 1807, Dr. Clarke was ap- 
pointed one of the sub-commissioners of 
the public records. Having been recom- 
mended on account of his extensive learn- 
ing and indefatigable industry as a fit per- 
son to revise and form a Supplement and 
Continuation to Rymer’s Feedera, he was 
desired by the Commissioners of the Re- 


* The following postscript of a letter which Mr. Clarke wrote to his friend and 
fellow-preacher, Mr. King, while at Guernsey, shows with what ardour he was at 


this time engaged in his ministerial labours. 


It is dated, ** La Terres, 25th Decem- 


ber, 1786:—I am determined, by the grace of God, to conquer and die, and have 
taken the subsequent for a motto, and have it placed before me on the mantel-piece : 
Srn}" edeasos ws aymwy TuTToAEvos, xadov yap AGAnrou JepecOaus xa vixdy. 
** Stand thou as a beaten anvil to the stroke, for it is the property of a good warrior 


to be flead alive, and yet conquer.” 
Gent. Mac. September, 1832. 
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cords to prepare an essay or report on 
the best method of executing such an 
undertaking. Accordingly, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1808, he prepared a 
long and luminous Report on the subject, 
in which he gave a history of the origin 
and progress of that great national work, 
Rymer’s Feedera, and suggested a plan as 
to the best mode of sejecting, arranging, 
and editing the materials necessary for its 
projected Supplement and Continuation. 

This Report was approved by the Com- 
missioners, and orders were given to ob- 
tain admission for Dr. Clarke into all the 
public offices, libraries, and repositories, 
which it might be necessary for him to 
consult. 

_In the following year the Commis- 
Sloners were informed that Dr. Clarke 
had been diligently employed since the 
month of March 1808, in collecting ma- 
terials at the British Museum, the Tower, 
the Rolls’ Chapel, the Privy Council 
Office, &c. and in comparing them with 
the contents of Rymer’s printed work; 
whereupon he was requested to prepare a 
further report upon the particulars of Ry- 
mer’s plan, and upon the best mode of 
forming a Supplement and Continuation. 
In less than a month the Doctor produeed 
a second ‘and longer report. This was 
followed, after some time, by a third and 
fourth report; all of which abound with 
curious and interesting particulars, illus- 
trative of the early periods of English 
history. After a consideration of these 
several reports, the Commissioners came 
to the extravagant and unfortunate reso- 
lution that the work would be best exe- 
cuted by a consolidation of all the old and 
new materials in a chronological series; 
and Dr. Clarke received directions to pre- 
pare materials for a first volume of a new 
edition. In this great undertaking he was 
assisted by his eldest son, Mr. J. W. 
Clarke, and Mr. Holbrooke; but only 
three volumes of the new edition have 
been published, during a period in which 
several of valuable addenda might have 
been prepared. Dr. Clarke saw the first 
and part of the second through the press. 

But his learned Commentary on the 
Bible is the monument which will pre- 
serve the fame of Dr. Clarke to the 
latest times. It appeared under this title: 
“« The Holy Scriptures, &e. &c. with 
the marginal readings, a collection of 
parallel texts, and copious summaries to 
each chapter; with a Commentary and 
Critical Notes, designed as a help to the 
better understanding of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, 8 vols. 4to, 1810-26.” The work 
was twice laid aside from indisposition, 
and once en account of a sudden rise in 
the price of paper. When he was ready 
to proceed with the publication, another 

Commentary by his friend Mr. Benson 
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was announced, and Dr. Clarke withheld 
his own, not willing that the attention of 
the public should be divided between the 
two works. At length, however, the part 
of Genesis by Dr. Clarke was brought out ; 
and at length, notwithstanding many fears 
that he would not live to complete it, or at 
least to carry the whole of it through the 
press, it was entirely published. The 
following is the Doctor’s own account of 
his commentatory labours: “ In this ar- 
duous labour I have had no assistants ; 
not even a single week’s help from an 
amanuensis ; no person to look for com- 
mon places, or refer to an ancient author; 
to find out the place and transcribe a pas- 
sage of Greek, Latin, or any other lan- 
guage, which my memory had generally 
recalled, or to verify a quotation ;—the 
help excepted which I received in the 
chronological department from my own 
nephew. I have laboured alone for 
nearly twenty-five years previously to the 
work being sent to press; and fifteen 
years have been employed in bringing it 
through the press to the public; and thus 
about forty years of my life have been 
consumed.” 

It has been reported that the Doctor 
made large gains by his Commentary ; 
but, though this and all his works had an 
extensive sale, his profit was small com- 
pared with the expense of time and la- 
bour which they had cost him. It is 
stated that he offered the copyright, 
which he bought back from Mr. Butter- 
worth’s executors, to Mr. Tegg, the book- 
seller, for 2,0002. Dr. Clarke was en- 
gaged in revising the Commentary for a 
second edition at the time of his death. 
In his Lives of the Wesley Family, Dr. 
Clarke refers to the history of his own 
lite, which he had then written (and pro- 
bably he continued it toa very recent date), 
and which, it was announced, will speedily 
be published. In the preface to one of his 
volumes of sermons he also intimated an 
intention of making a distinction among 
his papers previous to his death, for the 
guidance of his executors as to which 
portion of them should be published 
amongst his posthumous Works. In do- 
ing this he appears to have been actuated 
by a dread of his sermons being pub- 
lished in an imperfect shape from the 
notes of shorthand writers, tor whom, he 
says, he spoke too quickly, though with 
sufficient distinctness. It seems that, 
when he was preparing for the press the 
volume in which he thus speaks, several 
of his sermons were sent to him in the 
form in which they had been reported; 
and he found that they contained so little 
of what he had said, in his own-words, or 
in its perfect shape, that he could make 
no use of them whatever. 

In 1815, Dr. Clarke was persuaded by 
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some of his friends, who had observed 
with solicitude the decline of his health, 
to relinquish, for a time, all public pur- 
suits, and retire into the country. By 
their munificence, an estate was purchased 
for him at Millbrook, in Lancashire, to- 
wards which Mr. Jonas Nuttal presented 
1000/. and Mr. Henry Fisher, the pro- 
prietor of the Caxton Printing Office in 
Liverpool, 3007. Here he continued his 
Commentary, and brought it nearly toa 
close. The land which surrounded his 
house, and which consisted of several 
acres, is represented as having been 
highly cultivated under the immediate 
direction of the Doctor, who found re- 
creation in the intervals of study in mak- 
ing agricultural experiments. He also 
amused himself occasionally by the study 
of natural and experimental philosophy 
and of astronomy, for prosecuting each 
of which he had a choice apparatus. The 
location of so celebrated an individual 
among them attracted the visits of the 
neighbouring gentry, with whom an ex- 
cursion to Millbrook to inspect the library 
and museum was a favourite pastime. 

It was in 1818, the third year of his 
residence at Milibrook, that, at the re- 
quest of the Wesleyan Missionary Com- 
‘ mittee, and of Sir Alexander Johnston, 
he received into his house two Budhist 
priests, whom that gentleman, at their own 
request, brought over from Ceylon, that 
they might be instructed in the principles 
of Christianity. His earnest desire for 
the due instruction of his two pupils 
caused him to compile his Clavis Biblica, 
which was published in 1820. During 
twenty months the priests were carefully 
instructed by him in the English lan- 
guage and in the evidences of our holy 
religion ; at the end of which time, being 
“fully convinced that they were sincere 
converts, at their own earnest request he 
admitted them publicly into the church 
of Christ by baptism,” conferring upon 
one of them his own name. No one 
doubted the sincerity of these supposed 
converts; but on returning to Ceylon, 
they resumed the functions of Teerun- 
anxies, or high priests. It is said, how- 
ever, that one of these persons is now 
acting as interpreter to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Ceylon, and that 
from the other Dr. Clarke last year re- 
ceived a letter, thanking him for the care 
and instruction he had bestowed upon 
him, and for having enlightened his mind 
on the subject of Christian verities. 

In 1822, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Clarke, the Methodist 
Conference resolved to establish a Mis- 
sion in the Shetland Isles; and, as this 
was done during the presidency of the 
Doctor, it became a part of his official 
duty to correspond with the Missionaries 
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sent out, and to give them such directions 
as he might deem requisite. The Mis- 
sionaries met with considerable opposi- 
tion; but, according to the Minutes of 
Conference just published, no less than 
1,413 of the islanders are now members 
of the Methodist Society. In this por- 
tion of the vineyard, of which he may be 
considered the apostle, Dr. Clarke always 
took the most lively interest ; and, at the 
request of the Conference, he continued 
from year to year to correspond with the’ 
Missionaries stationed there. He also 
visited Shetlard in the summer of 1826. 

In 1823, Dr. Clarke disposed of his 
residence at Millbrook, and came to re- 
side in London; but he found that his 
health required the nourishment of coun- 
try air; and accordingly he purchased a 
imansion called Haydon Hall, in the pa- 
rish of Ruslip, about seventeen miles 
from London. In this abode he con- 
cluded his Commentary, on the 17th of 
April 1826; and he occupied it till the 
time of his death. While here, as in- 
deed for some time before he came hither, 
he did not often preach, his strength 
being no longer equal to the great physi- 
cal exertion necessary in the delivery of 
one of his sermons in his manner. For 
many years the sermons he has preached 
have not exceeded the average of two or 
three weekly, and of late he has found it 
quite impossible to get through the effort 
of more than one on a Sabbath. The 
local preachers of the Windsor circuit 
were in the habit of preaching in a barn 
which the Doctor had fitted up as a 
chapel; and many of them relate with 
grateful recollection the fatherly counsels 
which he gave them when afterwards din- 
ing at his table. 

In 1831, he was set down in the sta- 
tions as a supernumerary; when he had 
travelled but one year short of half a 
century. 

The last of his many great acts was the 
establishment in the spring of 1831, of 
some schools in the province of Ulster, 
which, though thickly peopled, be found 
to a great extent without means of in- 
struction. Such was the poverty of the 
inhabitants, that, out of 700 children, not 
one, male or female, bad either shoes or 
stockings. The schools now contain mul- 
titudes of children, for several of whom 
Doctor Clarke provided clothing, and 
procured money to pay the teachers and 
other current expenses. 1t was for the 
purpose of visiting these seminaries that 
he went over to his native island a few 
months since, and he was obliged to 
return soon after landing, in consequence 
of an attack of illness. It has been 
stated that at this time he was rather 
sceptical as to the existence of cholera in 
a malignant: form; but when he was in 
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Liverpool attending at the late Confer- 
ence, his opinion seems to have been 
changed. It is certain that the Doctor 
left Liverpool before the Conference had 
closed its sittings. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Frome on a visit to bis son 
Joseph, a clergyman of the Established 
Church; and joined in the proceedings of 
a meeting convened for the purpose of 
promoting temperance, sobriety, and in- 
dustry among the poorer inhabitants, at 
which the Bishop of the diocese and seve- 
ral of the resident nobility and gentry 
assisted ; on which occasion he spoke with 
great power and feeling. From Frome 
he repaired to Bristol, and preached his 
last sermon at Westbury, near that city. 
On the 20th of August, he left Bristol 
on his way to the metropolis, and was 
met at Kensington by his friend Mr. 
Hobbs, who brought him to his house in 
Bayswater, where he slept. On the day 
following he rode to Stoke Newington, and 
afterwards returned home to Haydon-hall. 
At this period, Mr. Clarke (his nephew, 
and a surgeon in the navy) advised him to 
take castor oil, owing to the state of his 
bowels; and it was finally arranged, that 
Mr. Hobbs should fetch him on the en- 
suing Saturday to his house at Bayswater, 
where he had engaged to preach an anni- 
versary sermon on Sunday the 26th. 
Mr. Hobbs repaired to Haydon Hall, 
according to agreement, when Dr. Clarke 
complained that his bowels were disor- 
dered, but said he hoped the complaint 
would speedily subside. They left Hay- 
don Hall, and hastened to Bayswater. 
Towards evening the Doctor grew rather 
worse ; but no apprehensions of danger 
were then entertained. Before five, how- 
ever, on the morning of Sunday, Dr. 
Clarke had risen, and, still suffering from 
his malady, had dressed himself, and with 
his hat, bag, and cane in readiness, was 
waiting to leave the house. Mr. Hobbs 
found him thus equipped in the parlour ; 
he stated that he was very ill, and request- 
ed to be taken immediately to his own 
home. A carriage was accordingly sought, 
but, prior to this, a medical gentleman 
was called in, who pronounced his case 
to be one of cholera. Other medical 
gentlemen attended, and various reme- 
dies tried, but to no purpose. Mrs. 
Clarke arrived, to witness the companion 
of her life on the verge of an eternal 
world, and unable to address her. His 
sons, Theodoret and John, were also pre- 
sent. Soon after eleven at night he 
breathed his last. His funeral took place 
at the Wesleyan Chapel, City Road, on 
Wednesday, the 29th of August. The 
hearse, containing the body, followed by 
three mourning coaches, lett the house of 
Mr. Hobbs, at Bayswater, where he died, 
about twelve o’clock, and reached the 
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chapel at one. Although the day was 
exceedingly wet, and one disappointment 
had already been experienced, great num- 
bers of persons had assembled, waiting 
the arrival of the mournful procession, 
notwithstanding arrangements had been 
made to render the funeral strictly pri- 
vate. 

The body, which had been closely sol- 
dered in a coffin of lead, was carried into 
the chapel, and rested near the door on 
supporters placed there to receive it. Ac- 
companied by all the preachers present, 
the corpse was met by the Rev. Mr, En- 
twisle, who began the solemn service 
with, ‘ I am the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord;” and read impressively 
that part of the awful form appointed for 
the occasion. When drawing towards 
the close, the reverend gentleman paused 
for a few moments, to impress upon all 
present the interesting solemnity of the 
scene before them, and then resumed his 
reading. 

Three verses were then sung of the 
well-known hymn, commencing, 

“Hark! a voice divides the sky, 

Happy are the faithful dead.” 

Mr. Entwisle then addressed a few 
words to those present. He need not, 
he said, say to any of them, “ Know ye 
not that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel?” They 
well knew this. For himself he acknow- 
ledged that he felt a kind of melancholy 
satisfaction in taking a part in the solemn 
services of the day, having been acquaint- 
ed with bis dear friend and brother, Dr. 
Adam Clarke, for nearly forty-five years. 
It was not his intention to deliver such 
an address as ought on such occasions to 
be delivered; in due time an improve- 
ment would be made of the awful event 
—awful, not to him who had departed 
this life, and who now rested from his 
labours, but awful to them as a religious 
body, to the bereaved members of his 
family, and to a large circle of beloved 
friends. He expressed his earnest de- 
sire that, when it should please God to 
say to him, or to any one present, * Give 
an account of thy stewardship!” they 
might give that account with joy, and not 
with grief. Mr. Entwisle then concluded 
that portion of the services with an ex- 
tempore prayer, in which he solemnly and 
affectionately commended the bereaved 
family to the protection and consolation of 
Almighty God, and prayed that the awful 
and mysterious dispensation of Providence 
might be duly improved by the family —by 
the religious body with whom the deceased 
had been so long connected—and by all 
who had assembled to witness the solem- 
nities, or to pay their last tribute of re- 
spect to one by whose labours they had 
been so greatly benefited. 
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The friends and preachers now accom- 
panied the body to the grave, where the 
service was resumed by the Rev. George 
Marsden, amidst the sighs and tears of 
nearly all that were assembled ; and never, 
perhaps, was there a more attentive and 
serious audience. 

The grave in which Dr. Clarke’s re- 
mains are interred, is next to the vault in 
which the ashes of Mr. Wesley moulder 
in repose. He often expressed his wish 
to be buried near to his spiritual father. 
When the body was consigned to the 
ground, all the relatives of the deceased 
were greatly affected; but none more so 
than Mr. John Wesley Clarke, his eldest 
son. 

Dr. Clarke presided on three several 
occasions in the English Conference, and 
an equal number of times in the Irish 
Conference. 

It is no small proof of his greatness 
in the pulpit, that no man perhaps ever 
drew congregations so large or of so 
mixed a character ; wherever he went, he 
was eagerly followed by all classes. He 
brought his learning to bear upon his sub- 
ject without any parade, and in the most 
instructive form; and his native fervour, 
joined with the clearness of his conceptions 
and the vastness of his resources, never 
failed to elevate and inform his hearers. 

His style of writing was unstudied. He 

wrote as he thought, and his thoughts 
were not about the graces of speech. 
Like Wesley, he sacrificed all mere or- 
nament to plainness and intelligibility— 
the desire to shine to the wish to be use- 
ful; but this mode of proceeding was 
adopted by him at an earlier period of life 
than Wesley. ‘Lhe latter had well studied 
the belles lettres, and was a man of po- 
lite literature, as well as of solid learn- 
ing. Dr. Clarke began his literary career 
as he finished it, studious of one thing 
only, and that was to convey the most 
information in the fewest and the plain- 
est words. ‘The consequence was, that, 
though both equally unpretending in their 
styles, they wrote differently. However 
plain and sententious, Wesley’s words 
convey exactly the meaning which it is 
evident he wished them to convey ; and, 
according to his system of pointing, not a 
comma could be shifted or obliterated 
without impairing the punctuation. Dr. 
Clarke’s style wants that evenness and 
precision. ‘The redeeming qualities of 
his style consisted in its pregnancy and 
force, in a sterling and plentiful vocabu- 
lary, and in the dextrous management of 
iteration; and on practical subjects he 
wrote, as well as spoke, with the unction 
and the energy which spring out of acute 
sensibility aud intimate experience. 

As a friend, Dr. Clarke was always 
distinguished for his undeviating con- 
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stancy. Free, affable, and communica- 
tive, he was at all times easy of access. 
In company, he was cheerful and familiar, 
without displaying any parade of learning, 
except when particular occasions called 
for a momentary emanation from hisample 
stores. His conversation abounded with 
anecdote and incident, sometimes derived 
from foreign sources, but more generally 
drawn from his own observations on men 
and manners, collected during his jour- 
ney through life, and treasured up in a 
highly retentive memory. ‘That his re- 
putation, as a man of Jearning, had not 
made him proud, is shown by the fact, 
that, though he had numerous opportu- 
nities of making the acquaintance of per- 
sons of distinction, all his intimate friends 
were chosen from among the quiet, the 
simple, and the unpretending. His dis- 
interestedness was a remarkable trait in 
his character. At atime when he had 
the cpportunity of reaping considerable 
emolument for his labours under Govern- 
ment, and he was asked what they could 
do for him, he replied, * Oh, nothing; I 
dwell among my own people.” He was 
strongly attached to the body of Christians 
which owed so much to him, though he 
imagined that the obligation was all on 
the other side; for he has been heard to 
say, “ I belong to the Methodists, body 
and soul, blood and sinews; this coat 
(seizing hold of his own sleeve) is theirs.” 
But, though he refused to take any thing 
for himself, he used his influence to pro- 
cure the advancement of others, among 
whom may be mentioned the Rev. Hart- 
well Horne; and, notwithstanding he 
might doubtless have been rich, had the 
accumulation of money been one of his 
objects, he died poor. 

He had twelve children, of whom six, 
three sons and three daughters, survive. 
The maiden name of his widow was 
Cooke. She was born at Trowbridge, 
in Wiltshire ; and had two sisters, one of 
whom was married to the late Jos. But- 
terworth, esq. M.P. Dr. Clarke has dis- 
posed, by will, of his effects. The chief 
part of his property, it is believed, con- 
sists in his valuable library. It comprises 
some thousands of volumes in various 
languages, among which are many that 
are very ancient, scarce, and valuable. 
These, having been arranged under his 
own eye, are in such exquisite order, that 
he could at all times put his hand ona 
given volume, at a minute’s notice. Of 
manuscripts, both ancient and Oriental, 
he has lett a large and valuable collection, 
and a museum of natural and other cu- 
riosities. 


Francis Wexry, Esa. 
July 27. At Boudgea, near Smyrna, 
in his 88th year, after a few days’ illness, 
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Francis Werry, Esq. late His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Smyrna. 

Mr. Werry in the first American war 
commanded armed letters of marque; 
and in 1779 was appointed, by the Re- 
prisal Association of the city of London, 
to the command of the private ship of 
war King George, when on the 2d of 
August, 1779, he fell in with the French 
frigate La Concorde, and after a severe 
and obstinate resistance of near two 
hours, the King George had 42 men 
killed and wounded, and on a Spanish 
ship of the line bearing down, she was 
obliged to surrender to her opponent, 
which was four times her size and weight 
of metal, and had double her number of 
men. 

He afterwards served his country 34 
years as Consul at Smyrna. He discharged 
his magisterial and judicial duties (attri- 
butes peculiarly appertaining to the Con- 
suls in the Levant) with independence 
and uprightness, to the satisfaction of 
his superiors and of the public; and in 
all the events during the French revo- 
lutionary war, and the critical position of 
Smyrna in 1797, and during the insurrec- 
tion of the Greeks, he rendered essential 
service to His Majesty’s subjects, to the 
Europeans in general, and to the Chris- 
tian population of Smyrna. By his 
firmness and experience, and his personal 
influence in treating with the chiefs of 
the local Government during the power 
of the Janissaries, he more than once 
prevented the European quarter of the 
town being a scene of fire and bloodshed. 
During the successive rapid military, 
naval, and political events in the Medi- 
terranean and Levant, from the com- 
mencement of the war with France to 
the close of the same (!1Si4). the various 
political intelligence which he caused to 
be conveyed to the Admirals Earl St. 
Vincent, Lord Nelson, Lord Keith, Sir 
Sidney Smith, and Lord Collingwood, 
and to His Majesty’s respective Ambas- 
sadors residing at the Porte, was highly 
valued by them, proof of which is to be 
seen in their autograph letters to him. 
For this long course of zealous and faith- 
ful service to his country, His Majesty 
George IV. was graciously pleased to 
grant him a retiring pension equal to his 
full salary. 

C. H. Couttruorst, Esa. 

April 15. Onboard the Agnes, bound 
from the old Calabar river to Fernando 
Po, Conrade Henry Coulthurst, esq. 
another victim to the long catalogue of 
those who have fallen a sacrifice to their 
enthusiasm for African discovery. 

He was the son of a gentleman resi- 
dent at Sandyway, near Northwich, in 
Cheshire; was educated at Eton and 
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Oxford, at which university he took a 
very honourable degree, atid was after- 
wards ealled to the bar, as a member 
of the Middle Temple; but had from 
his boyhood imbibed a love of enterprise 
and geographical discovery, particularly 
for that part of the world where bis life 
has now: fallen a sacrifice. He had a 
companion, Mr. Tyrwhitt, also a member 
of the legal profession. Through the 
introduction of the Geographical Society, 
they were furnished by Government 
with some valuable scientfic instruments, 
with letters to the Governors on the coast, 
&c. &e. The plan of their expedition 
was to land at Benin on the western 
coast, and prosecute from thence the 
route to Funda; from that place to pro- 
ceed in a north-easterly direction, until 
they should meet with the Bahr el Abiad, 
and to follow the course of that river 
from its rise to its termination, a route 
which would have comprised 1200 miles 
of terra incognita. 





Mr. Wititam Laine. 

April 10, At Lauriston, near Edin- 
burgh, in his 68th year, Mr. William 
Laing, bookseller. 

Mr. Laing may be ranked among the 
well-known and respectable citizens of 
Edinburgh, who have reflected honour 
and credit upon their native city. For 
the long period of nearly fifty years, he 
followed his useful and honourable pro- 
fession, and at the time of his death was 
the oldest bookseller in Edinburgh en- 
gaged in actual business. 

He was born in that city July 20, 
1764, and at the usual age was sent to 
the Grammar High School of Canongate. 
Having fixed on the business of a printer, 
he served an apprenticeship for six years, 
but abandoned this employment, as his 
eye-sight was somewhat delicate; and a 
favourable opportunity presenting itself, he 
commenced business on his own account, 
as a bookseller in the Canongate, in 1785. 
A tew years afterwards he removed from 
his first situation lower down the street 
to Chessel’s Buildings, where he remained 
till 1803, when he removed to the South 
Bridge; having, trom the year 1786, 
continued to issue an almost annual suc- 
cession of catalogues. The members of 
the trade at that time in Edinburgh, were 
highly respectable gentlemen; and the 
names of John Balfour, John Bell, Wil- 
liam Creech, Charles Elliot, and others 
then engaged in it, would have added re- 
putation to any profession. 

Mr. Laing was modest and unassuming 
in his manners, and in the general tone of 
his temper. Few surpassed him in ac- 
quaintance with particular editions of 
antient authors. He knew which were 
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scarce, and was well informed of the price 
that was put upon them, not merely in 
in this country, but likewise on the con- 
tinent, 

At a very critical period, in 1793, he 
first visited Paris, chiefly with the design 
of extending his knowledge of that parti- 
cular department of business, in which he 
had now become eminent ; for when any 
searce or valuxble work was wanted, his 
shop was known as the place where it was 
most likely to be found. After the peace 
of Amiens, and on several successive 
occasions, he visited France and Holland 
for a similar purpose. At a still earlier 
period, being informed that his Majesty 
Christian VII. King of Denmark, had 
been advised to dispose of the numerous 
duplicates which were in the Royal Li- 
brary at Copenhagen, he resolved to 
undertake a voyage to Denmark. This 
he accordingly did in 1790, chiefly at the 
instigation of the late professor Niebuhr 
(the distinguished investigator of Roman 
History), who was then a student in the 
University of Edinburgh. After re- 
maining some time at Copenhagen, he 
concluded an arrangement with Dr. Mol- 
denhawer, the King’s librarian, which 
proved satisfactory to both parties. 

During the late war, and when there 
was hardly any communication with the 
Continent, Mr. Laing commenced the 
publication of the Greek Historians. 
Nothing of the kind had ever been at- 
tempted in Edinburgh, or even in Scot- 
land, excepting by the Foutis. the cele- 
brated printers at Glasgow. Edinburgh 
has never been much distinguished tor 
issuing from the press accurate editions 
of the classics; if we except Ruddiman’s 
Livy, and Cunningham’s Virgil, by 
Messrs. Hamilton and Balfour, there is 
nothing else worth mentioning. 

In 1804, he published, in six small 8vo 
volumes, the works of Thucydides in 
Greek, accompanied with a Latin transla- 
tion. Its title is, “ Thucydides, Grace 
et Latiné. Accedunt Indices, ex Edi- 
tione Wassii et Dukeri;” and the editor 
was the Rev. Peter Elmsley, the eminent 
Greek critic. Respecting this edition 
the late Professor Dalzel thus expresses 
himself in his Collectanea Graeea Ma- 
jora: “ Nitidissimé, et, quantum obser- 
vavi, accuratissimé expressa est.” 

In 1806 appeared in small 8vo, in seven 
volumes,— Herodotus, Grecé et Latiné. 
Accedunt Annotationes selectz, necnon 
Index Latinus, ex Editionibus Wessel. 
ingii et Reizii.” It is much to be re- 
gretted, that Professor Porson, whom 
Mr. Laing had prevailed upon to under- 
take the task of editor, only proceeded to 
the beginning of the second book. He 
then applied to Professor Dunbar, who 
acquitted himself with singular ability. 
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Xenophon was next published ty 
Mr. Laing—‘“ Xenophontis que exstant 
Opera, Grecé et Latiné, ex Editionibus 
Schneideri et Zeunii. Accedit Index 
Latinus.” This appeared in 1811, in ten 
volumes, of the same size and type with 
the editions of Thucydides and Hero- 
dotus already mentioned. Mr. Adam 
Dickenson, an unassuming but accurate 
Greek scholar, superintended this edition. 
His care, diligence, and skill in dis- 
charging the duties of the office in which 
he had engaged, deserve the grateful re- 
collection of every lover of Greek lite- 
rature, 

Mr. Laing’s exertions for the promo- 
tion of Greek learning in Edinburgh, 
will be long remembered on account of 
the elegant, accurate, and commodious 
editions which he published. It was 
chiefly owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing efficient aid in superintending the 
press that the Historians were not fol- 
lowed by the publication, in a similar 
form, of the Works of Plato and De- 
mosthenes. 

Although Mr. Laing eontinued to be 
attentive to business till within three days 
of his death, much of his time was lat- 
terly devoted to the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland ; an institution which has proved 
of essential benefit to mereantile business 
in that country, and of which he was one 
of the original promoters, and for some 
years one of the Ordinary Directors. 
He has ieft a widow and nine surviving 
children, one of whom, since the year 
1821, has been in partnership with him in 
business. 

Mr. Tuomas Bourn. 

Aug. 20. -At his house, Mare-street, 
Hackney, in his 62nd year, Mr. Thomas 
Bourn, Teacher of Writing and Geogra- 
phy, and Author of a well-known Gazet- 
teer of the most remarkable places in the 
World. 

Mr. Bourn was born at Hackney, 
April 19, 1771, and educated at a school 
kept in Well-street, by Mr. Naudin, a 
very strict disciplinarian, whose precepts 
probably. tended to impress upon his 
pupil those habits of industry and punc- 
tuality for which he was afterwards re- 
markable. On leaving Mr. Naudin’s, 
Mr. Bourn engaged as teacher in the 
school of the Rev. S. Palmer, and there 
by his diligence and perseverance, at- 
tracted the attention, and secured the 
esteem and friendship of Mr. Wm. But- 
ler, the author of Exercises on the 
Globes, and various other works for the 
instruction of the young (a memoir of 
whom will be found in our vol. xcu. ii. 
279). Mr. Bourn continued at Mr. 
Palmer’s till the year 179], at which 
period he commenced teaching writing 
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and geography in ladies’ schools in con- 
junction with Mr. Butler, to whose eldest 
daughter he was married in 1796. In 
her he found the inestimable treasure of 
a devoted wife, whose constant affection 
and tender sympathy, enhanced the joys, 
and mitigated the sorrows, incident to the 
chequered scenes of six and thirty years. 
Of the esteem in which Mr. Bourn held 
his excellent father-in-law, he has re- 
corded a testimony in the dedication to 
his Gazetteer (published in 1808) where 
he expresses his gratitude to him as “ the 
instructor of his childhood, the adviser of 
his youth, and the friend of his maturer 
years.” 

In the important and laborious occupa- 
tion of teaching, Mr. Bourn pre-eminently 
exeelled ; his information was varied and 
extensive, and a diligent employment of 
the small intervals of time between his 
numerous engagements, enabled him to 
add continually to the stores of know- 
ledge already acquired, and thus to secure 
the attention of his pupils by subjects 
ever new. His lessons were not confined 
to the mere mechanism of writing, and 
a dry detail of names of places, but com- 
bined a variety of historical and biographi- 
cal knowledge, amusing anecdotes,and mo- 
ral precepts. His mode of communicating 
instruction was very pleasing; his kind 
and gentle manners peculiarly fitted him 
to engage the attention of the young, and 
many are those who recollect with gra- 
titude his patient assiduity in endeavour- 
ing to elucidate any difficulty, and to 
smooth the path to knowledge. His 
pupils not only valued him as an excellent 
master, but respected and loved him as a 
kind friend. Home, however, was the 
scene where Mr. Bourn apj-eared to the 
greatest advantage, for there, surrounded 
by the objects of his tenderest affection, 
he received while he imparted happiness. 
He possessed the rare art of securing 
deference without the least appearance of 
harshness ; for 
« His authority when most severe 
Was but the sterner countenance of love.” 


Most truly may it be said of him. 


*¢ He was all goodness, ever mild, 
Compassionate and gentle to his friends, 
Filled with domestic tenderness; the best, 
The kindest father.” 


Mr. Bourn’s health had been declining 
about two years; but within the two 
months preceding his decease, he appeared 
to have gained renewed strength and 
energy, so that his family cherished the 
hope that his life would be spared to them 
for some years: but Providence had 
decreed otherwise, On Saturday the 
18th, Mr. Bourn engaged in his usual 
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avocation, but in the course of the day 
was attacked by diarrhoea which resisted 
every effort to arrest it, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday he expired. 

Mr. Bourn had eleven children, eight 
of whom survive him. 


Rev. J. L. Dayne ct. 

Aug. 9. At Lillingston Dayrell, Bucks, 
aged 76, the Rev. John Langham Day- 
rell, for fifty-one years rector of that pa- 
rish, and vicar of Stowe. 

The family of the Dayrells is one of 
the most ancient and respectable in the 
kingdom; the name appears in Battle 
Abbey Roll spelt as it originally was, 
D’Airel or D’Ayrel, from a small town 
of Normandy; Lillingston-Dayrell has 
been distinguished by that name, as the 
residence of the head of the family for 
centuries. The gentleman lately de- 
ceased was the fourth and youngest son 
of the Rev. Dr. Dayrell of Lillingston- 
Dayrell, Bucks, by Anne, daughter of 
Sir James Langham, Bart. of Cottes- 
brook, co. Northampt. whose mother was 
Maria, daughter of Sir Richard Temple 
of Stowe and sister to Lord Cobham. 
He was the last of the males in a direct 
line, except one, his nephew, the present 
lord of the manor; in the event of whose 
death without children, the estate will 
devolve to a very distant relation, bearing 
the name; and in default of his male issue, 
passes to the Dayrells of Shudy Camps, 
and Darells of Cale Hill, both these 
latter families being connected to the 
parent stock. 

Mr. Dayrell was a member of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of B.C.L. in 1781. He was instituted 
to the rectory of Lillingston Dayrell in 
the same year, and presented to the vica- 
rage of Stowe in 1783 by the late Mar- 
quis of Buckingham. He was for some 
time before his death the senior magis- 
trate of the county, in which capacity he 
was impartial and humane, ever espousing 
the cause of the poor. In his clerical 
duties he was exemplary and assiduous, 
as long as his health permitted: as a hus- 
band, master, and friend, none could excel 
him ; the extreme kindness and amiable 
tenderness of bis character and manners, 
never failed to excite the affection of all 
who had the happiness of knowing him ; 
his generosity was great and without 
ostentation; he possessed that meekness 
of spirit which characterises the true 
christian, and literally did to all as he 
would they should do unto him. 

Mr. Dayrell was twice married: with 
the amiable and excellent lady who sur- 
vives him, he had lived forty years of 
unalloyed happiness, and his memory will 
long be cherished with veneration. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

Lately. At Burton Latimer, aged 35, 
the Rev. Thomas Durham, late Fellow of 
Catherine hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. as eighth Wrangler 1820, 
M.A. 1823. 

At the house of the Rev. J. Bennett 
Goodwin, Curate of Lower Brixham. 

The Rev. W. Greenside, Minister of 
St. Mary’s, Ayton, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. John Langton Leech, M.A. 
Vicar of Askham, and Brigham, Cum- 
berland. He was of Pembroke coll. 
Camb. M.A. 1787; was presented to 
Askham in 1795 by Edward Bolton, Esq. 
and to Brigham by the Earl of Lonsdale 
in 1814, 

In Horsham Gaol, where he was con- 
fined for debt, the Rev. James Millner, 
Rector of Middleton, Sussex, to which 
he was presented by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1819, His daughter, whose age is 17, 
has since run off from a school near Great 
Marlow, to the protection of the brother 
of a Baronet, who, although advanced in 
years, has publicly, at Bow-street Police- 
— expressed his intention of marrying 
ner. 

Of cholera, after an illness of 24 hours, 
in his 75th year, and the 50th of his 
ministry, Dr. Robertson, one of the 
ministers of South Leith. 

The Rey. Joseph Selkirk, Perpetual 
Curate of Ashworth, Lancashire, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Dunmore. 

At Portsmouth, the Rev. John Taylor, 
Chaplain of his Majesty’s ship Excellent. 

The Rey. John Thomas, Vicar of St. 
Donat’s with Monknash, co. Glamorgan, 
to which he was presented in 1805 by 
J. T. Drake, Esq. 

The Rev. Thomas Whiting, Vicar of 
Lambourn, Berks, to which church he 
was presented in 1814 by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 

July 3. The Rev. John Blackstone 
Morgan, B.A. of Trinity college, Oxford, 
eldest son of the Rev. H. Davies Mor- 
gan, Minister of Castle Hedingham, 
Essex (see the pedigree of Blackstone in 
our vol. xcvil. ii, 224). He had been 
ordained on Trinity sunday last to the 
curacy of Garsington in Oxfordshire, and 
his name appeared in the second class of 
honours in the Michaelmas term. The 
intense anxiety with which he entered on 
the sacred profession, added to a long 
course of severe study, had exhausted the 
strength of his constitution. 

July 8. At Cheltenham, aged 59, the 
Rey. Thomas Mills, of Covall Hall, 
Chelmsford, Vicar of Bumpstead Helion, 
Essex. He was formerly Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. as seventh Wrangler 
1796. M.A. 1799, and was presented to 
his living by that society in 1809, 
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July 11. Aged 75, the Rev. Thomas 
Field, M.A Perpetual Curate of Barlow, 
for thirty years Curate of Brampton and 
Briminton, and for thirty-seven years 
Master of the free grammar-school, Ches- 
terfield. He was of Univ. coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1782, and was instituted to Barlow 
in 1816. 

July 17. Aged 72, the Rev. Tufton 
Charles Scott, D.C.L. Rector of Monk- 
ton with Birchington, in the Isle of 
Thanet. He was the youngest son of 
the late Edward Scott, esq. of Scott’s 
Hall, in Kent (of which ancient family 
an account is given in Hasted’s Kent, 
vol. iii. p. 292) by Margaret, daughter of 
John Sutherland, esq. He was of Exeter 
coll. Oxf. B. and D.C.L. 1802; and was 
collated to Monkton in 1808 by Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton. 

July 20. At West Cholderton, Wilts, 
aged 75, the Rev. Edward Foyle, Rector 
of Kimpton, Hants, and of Chilcombe, 
Dorset. He was the son and heir of the 
Rey. Edward Foyle, (a biographical 
notice of whom will be found in Nichols’s 
Illustrations of Literature, vol. vi. p. 
245). He was of Queen’s coll. Oxford, 
M.A. 1780; was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Chilecombe in 1785, on his own 
presentation; and was presented to that 
of Kimpton at the same period by his 
uncle Gorges Foyle, esq. 

At Spalding, in his 75th year, and the 
30th of his incumbency, the Rev. Walter 
Maurice Johnson, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Weston. He was the youngest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Maurice Johnson, of the 
Guards, and of Ayscough Fee hall, Rut- 
landshire ; and was presented to his living 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

July 23. Aged 32, the Rev. William 
Henry Marriott, Minister of St. Paul’s 
chapel, Edinburgh. He was of Trinity 
coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1822, M.A. 182.. 

July 24. At Syerston, Notts, aged 
78, the Rev. E. Cowley, Perpetual Curate 
of Sibthorpe. 

July 28. At Hampstead, the Rev. 
Henry William Fraser, B.A. of Queen’s 
coll. Cambridge. He was the youngest 
son of the late John Fraser, esq. of 
Achnagairn ; and was lately incumbent 
of the new chapel of St. Stephen’s Lind- 
ley, in the parish of Huddersfield, and in 
the patronage of the vicar of that place. 

At Fyfield, Berks, after a few hours’ 
illness of malignant cholera, the Rev. 
Edward Parris New, Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of 
Northmoor in that county. He was edu- 
cated at Merchant-taylors’ school, from 
which he was elected a Fellow of St. 
John’s; he graduated M.A. 1825, B.D. 
1831; and was presented to Northmoor 
by his college in 18... 

At Magdalen college, Oxford, aged 80, 
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the Rev. William Andrew Jenner, D.D. 
the senior Fellow. He was the second 
son of Robert Jenner, esq. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in that University ; 
and uncle to Mrs. Marshall Hacker, of 
Iffiey. He graduated M.A. 1775, B D, 
1787; and D.D. 1815; and was highly 
esteemed by the society in which he had 
so long resided. 

July 30. At Shottisham, Suffolk, aged 
75, the Rev. William Keitt, for fifty-one 
years Rector of that parish; also Rector 
of Waldringfield and Vicar of Darsham. 
He was of Caius coll. Cambridge, B.A. 
1779 as ninth senior Optime, M. A. 1789 ; 
was presented to Shottisham by his own 
family, to Darsham in 1789 by Sir John 
Rous, Bart. and to Waldringfield in 1796 
by Nath. Randell, esq. He was father of 
Mr. Kett, druggist, of Oxford. 

At Vurlong, near Cowbridge, aged 73, 
the Rev. Edward Morgan, Rector of Eg- 
loys Brewis, co. Glamorgan, and of 
Badgworth, Gloucestershire. He was 
formerly Fellow of Jesus coll. Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1782, B.D. 
1790, and was Proctor of the University 
in 1789-90. He was presented by his 
college to the sinecure rectory of Badg- 
worth in 1796. 

Aug. 6. At Wilton-place, aged 43, 
the Rev. Edward Edwards. 

Aug. 7. Aged 77, the Rev. Henry 
Freeman, Rector of Alwalton, and Vicar 
of Everton, Huntingdonshire, for many 
years a very influential magistrate for 
that county. He was formerly Fellow 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1776 as tenth Wrangler, 
M. A. 1779; he was presented to Everton 
by that society in 1793, and to Alwalton 
in 1801 by the Dean and Chapter of 
Peterborough. 

Aug. 14, At Plymouth, of cholera, 
the Rev. James Carne, D.D. Vicar of 
Charles, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1827 by William Carne, esq. 
His widow died of the same disease four 
days after. 

Aug. 15. The Rev. Joshua Diz, Vicar 
of Feversham, Kent. He was of New 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1800, B.D. 1808 ; 
and was presented to Feversham in 1814 
by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 
He was taken ill whilst walking with his 
daughter in the town, and expired imme- 
diately after reaching his house. 

Aug. 16. At Stratford Tony, Wilt- 
shire, the Rev. George Taunton, a of 
that parish: only surviving brother to 
Mr. Justice Taunton. He was the 
fourth and youngest son of the late Sir 
Wm. Elias Taunton, Town Clerk of 
Oxford (see the memoir of that gentleman 
in our vol. xcv. ii. 278) ; and was formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated M.A. 1807, 
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B.D. 1816; and was one of the Lectu- 
rers of the City of Oxford. He was 
presented to Stratford Tony. by his col- 


lege in 1825. 
Be 
Lonpon Deartus. 


July 8. Aged 71, Henry Page, esq. of 
the Clapham Road, many years one of His 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners. 

July 23. Of consumption, Edward Cor- 
bet Palsgrave, esq. youngest son of Theo- 
dore Palsgrave, esq. 


Aug.13. Aged 24, Lavinia, wife of Mr. 
Samuel Tymms, author of the Family To- 
pographer. 

Aug. 24. In St. John’s Wood Road, 


aged 72, George Thompson, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange. 

In Queen-square, Westminster, aged 21, 
Edward, youngest son of J, Spedding, esq. 
of Mirehouse, Cumberland. 

At Sydenham, aged 65, S.H. Philips, esq. 

Aug. 25. At Whitechapel, aged 108, 
Thomas Plum. He was a native of North 
America, and when young entered into the 
service of a surgeon in the Army. He after- 
wards joined the engineers, and was attached 
to the 52d regiment at Bunker's Hill, and 
several other battles, until taken. prisoner. 
It is said that during this period Washing- 
ton, to whom he was known, saw him, and 
endeavoured to win him to his cause; but 
Plum steadily refused to fight against King 
George. When discharged, he worked at 
his trade of carpenter until his 80th year, 
since which he has constantly resided at 
Whitechapel. His only relation is a daugh- 
ter, aged 80, settled in America. 

Suddenly, at the Cat and Bagpipes pub- 
lic-house, the corner of Downing-street, 
George Bridgman, who during the latter 
part of the reign of George III. was court 
newsman. Bridgman was well known about 
the town from ‘his singular appearance, be- 
ing of very short stature, and invariably 
carrying with him a huge walking-stick and 
a reticule basket.. For several years past he 
was designated the ‘* Poet Laureat of West- 
minster.” Several of the newspaper offices 
allowed him a weekly pension for his former 
services, as also did several gentlemen in 
the Treasury. 

Miss Paul, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Paul, esq. barrister. 

In Nelson-sq. aged 24, Richard, eldest 
son of Richard Waring, esq. late of Edward- 
stone-house, ‘Suffolk. 

Aug. 26. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, aged 
21, William Young Hadden, esq. second 
son of late John Hadden, esq. Nottingham. 

At Lamb’s Conduit-place, aged 70, Tho- 
masin-Ann, relict of late A. L. Poynter, esq. 

Aug. 27. In Leigh-st. Burton-crescent, 
aged 81, Mrs. Frances Belchier, dau. of 
late John Belchier, esq. sen. surgeon. 
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Aug. 28. At Nine Elms, aged 84, Wil- 
liam Watson, esq. 

In Percy-st. Mr. Claremont, who was for 
very many years a Member of Covent-gar- 
den Theatre. Although he never appeared 
in the higher walks of the drama, he was a 
useful actor, always at his post, and master 
of his part. He always conducted himself 
as a gentleman, and associated with the 
most eminent of his profession, and was 
much respected hy every person upon the 
establishment. His real name was Cleaver, 
and he was originally a linendraper. He 
made his first appearance at Margate in 
1792, and was engaged at Covent-garden in 
1793. 

Aug. 29. At Highbury-grove, aged 58, 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry Kolle, esq. and 
dau. of William Horton, esq. 

i—*. At Blackheath, aged 65, La- 
vinia-Martha, widow of Stephen Grooi- 
bridge, esq. F.R.S. 

Aug. 31, At Pimlico, aged 85, Jobn 
Hodsdon, esq. leaving no issue. 

Lately. Lieut. Harper, of the 69th reg. 

Lieut. Griffith Bevan, R.N. (1809). 

Sept.1. John Wade, esq. son of late 
Gen. Wade, and graudson of Field-Marshal 
Wade. 

In his 10th year, Joseph, only son of 
J. M. Rainbow, esq. of Brixton. 

Sept. 2. At Hackney, aged 56, Mr. John 
Olding Butler, Master of writing, arithme- 
tic, and geography. He was the son and 
successor uf Mr. William Butler, the author 
of several useful school-books in geography, 
chronology, and arithmetic, a memoir of 
whom was communicated by the son to our 
VOL. xCil. ii, p. 279, and afterwards pub- 
lished separately with a portrait. Mr. J.O. 
Batler also formed some compilations for 


‘schools, which have been weil approved, 


and have arrived at several editions. The 
Geography of the Globe, 1826 (see vol. 
XCVvI. i. 540); Questions in Roman His- 
tory (originally framed by his father), 1827 
(vol. xcvil. ti, 334); a new Introduction to 
Geography; and an engraved Introduction 
to Arithmetic. Mr. Bourne, compiler of 
the Gazetteer, was Mr. Butler’s brother-in- 
law, and his death, a few weeks before him, 
is noticed in p. 279. 

Sept. 3. In Queen-sq. Westminster, at 
the house of John Spedding, esq. aged 72, 
Thomas Gibson, esq. of Newcastle, banker. 

At Clapham-rise, Elizabeth, widow of 
Alex. Sketchley, esq. 

At Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, aged 66, 
William-Henry Church, esq. 

In his 70th year, of apoplexy, Mr. Edw. 
Jeffrey, bookseller, for 50 years a resident 
in Pall Mall. 

At Pingsworth- house, Hammersmith, 
Ann, wife of Mr. W. P. Doughty. 

At Bayswater, of cholera, David Blakie, 
esq. W.S. the originator and editor of the 
** Edinburgh Evening Post,” and afterwards 
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of the ‘¢ Edinburgh Literary Gazette.” His 
widow, having been removed to Grove- 
house, Brompton, the residence of Mr. Jer- 
dan, was safely delivered of a daughter at 
one o’clock on Friday the 7th, within twelve 
hours of her husbands’ funeral. But a 
young and esteemed friend was even before 
this hour added to the affliction. George 
Watt, esq. W.S. only son of Mr. Watt, 
late surgeon in Aberdeen, a fine young man 
of the fairest promise, went to Grove-house 
at ten o’clock, to accompany Mr. Jerdan to 
their late friend’s burial; but became so 
unwell that Mr. J., fearing the effect upon 
his spirits, dissuaded him from attending, 
and advised him to seek medical aid and re- 
tire home. He did so about eleven o’clock, 
and at five was a corpse. 

Sept. 4. Joseph Savill, esq. of Guilford-st, 

Rachel, wife of Ferdinando Anderdun, 
esq. of the Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 

At Westbourne-pl. aged 84, C. Steele, esq. 

Of cholera, aged 20, Charles Oxley, eldest 
son of Charles George Parker, esq. of 
Springfield-place, Essex. 

At the residence of his uncle, Seymour- 
st. West, Connaught-square, of cholera, aged 
21, William, youngest son of the late Thos. 
Dunn, esq. of Newcastle. He had recently 
passed through his medical studies with 
great credit to himself. 

Sept. 5. Aged 29, Francis Edw. Crawley, 
esq. of Dorset-place. 

Aged 32, Valentine, fourth son of late 
Capt. Applegarth, of E. I. C.’s service. 

Sept. 6. At Newington-place, aged 71, 
Matthew Slater, esq. nearly 50 years in the 
General Post-office. 

In Hofnsey-road, Anne, relict of John 
Hayward Spenceley, esq. 

Sept.7. At the house of Adm. Tolle- 
mache, Piccadilly, aged six days, the infant 
son of Capt. Frederick Vernon Harcourt, R.N. 

Of a decline, aged 19, William, eldest 
son of Mr. James Hurst, solicitor. 

In Hyde-st. Bloomsbury, aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, sister to the late Rev. A. P. Poston, 
Lecturer of that parish; whose death in 
May last is recorded in the first part of our 
present volume, p. 570. 

Sept. 8. Of cholera, Mr. Godwin, a gen- 
tleman connected with the Morning Chro- 
nicle as a reporter ; of abstemious habits, 
and highly respected by every one who knew 
him. He was the sor of the author of 
**Caleb Williams,” ‘‘ Mandeville,” and 
other works. 

Aged 45, Mary-Anne, wife of Robert 
Rosetiedge, esq. of Hamilton-pl. New-road, 

Aged 61, John Hodgson, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

Sept. 11. In Regent-street, aged 26, 
Patrick Conroy, esq. of Gray’s-Inn-place, 
a barrister-at-law. He was a man of strong 
passions, and, when he gave way to fits of 
excitement, had been known to drink off a 
pint of brandy at a draught. On the night 
of his death he bought a bottle of brandy, 








and drank it all in fifteen miautes. He fell 
back in his chair insensible, and on « sur- 
geon being called in, was found to be dead. 

To Bryanston-sq. Tully Higgins, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 76, J. Chapple, esq. 

Aget 51, Elizabeth-Mary, wife of J. 
Hays, esq. Norwood Lodge. 

Sept. 12. In Upper Berkeley-st. Helen- 
Eliza, wife of William Boxill, esq. late of 
Barbadoes. 

In Belgrave-street, of cholera, the widow 
of Benjamin West, esq. President of the 
Royal Academy. 

At Tavistock- place, by bursting a blood 
vessel, whilst pulling on a boot, aged 56, 
James Wvodhouse, esq. 

Sept.13. At Wandsworth, Wm. Ensom, 
esq. historical engraver, an intimate friend 
of the late Mr. Bonington. 

Sept.14. After a few hours’ illness, J. 
Cheese, esq. late editor of The London Free 
Press. 

Sept. 15. Aged 80, Thomas Farrance, 
esq. of Ludgate-street, Charing-cross, and 
Norwood, citizen and cook, late Deputy Al- 
derman of Castle Baynard Ward. He was 
first chosen of the Common Council in 1797. 

Sept. 16. At Notting-hill, Mary, only 
dau. of the late J. C. Scott, esq. of Wapping. 

Sept. 17. Aged 54, W. Lucas, esq. of 
Stroud-green. 


Beps.—Aug. 19. At Howbury-hall, aged 
7, Frances-Sarah, eldest dau. and Aug. 25, 
aged 5, Wm.-Henry, second son, of Frede- 
rick Polhill, esq. M.P. 

Sept. 8. At Bedford, Wm. Thomas, esq. 
“ Sept. 11. At Bedford, aged 65, Capt. J. 

aig. 

Sept. 14. At Leighton Buzzard, aged 
56, William Robinson Lawford, esq. 

Sept. 17. At Fairfield, near Biggleswade, 
Harriet, wife of A.S. Gregory, esq. and dau, 
of late Rev. Geo. Pollen, of Little Book- 
ham, Surrey, 

Berks.—July 14. At Old Windsor, aged 
96, Thomas Pope, who had followed the 
employment of a shepherd, with little ex- 
ception, from an age when he received two- 
pence per day. He was an example to others 
in the humble station of life in which he 
was placed, having brought up a large fa- 
mily without parochial aid. His known good 
character procured him many friends, who 
supplied every want his advanced age re- 
quired. At his particular wish, his crook 
and bell were buried with him—the crook 
in one hand, and the bell in the other. He 
was followed to the grave by his family, and 
his master paid the last mark of respect to 
so faithful a servant. 

Aug. 22. Aged 41, Lucy, wife of the 
Rev. W. Slatter, Vicar of Cumnor. 

Scpt.4. At the Grotto, near Reading, 
aged 4, Caroline-Anna-Maria-Matilda, dau. 
of the Hon. Arthur Thelluson. 

Bucks.—aug. 29. At the house of the 
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Rev. Thomas Scott, Gawcott, aged 73, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert, dau. of Nathaniel Gil- 
bert, esq. of Antigua. 

Lately. At Brill, aged 77, John Mer- 
rington, esq. late of Chingford-hall, Essex. 

CamsBripce.—July 27. At Cambridge, 
aged 39, Anne, wife of Wm. Theed, esq. of 
Hilton, Hunts. 

Aug. 11. Anne, wife of Rev. John Grif- 
fith, Vicar of Fulbourn. 

Aug. 18. At Bottisham-hall, aged 69, 
the wife of the Rev. Geo. Jenyns, Preben- 
dary of Ely, only dau. of late Dr. Heberden, 

Aug. 27. Aged 20, Mr. Henry Watts, 
Scholar of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, 
and youngest son of Mr. Watts, merchant, 
of that town. 

Sept.4. The widow of Ebenezer Collick, 
esq. of Whittlesford-lodge. 

Cornwati.—Aug. 9. The Lady Abbess 
of Lanherne convent. Her coffin-lid was 
thus inscribed: ‘*1.H.S. Mother Mary, 
Sister of Angels, aged 79, professed 60, de- 
parted this life Aug. 9, 1832, R.I.P.” 

Aug. 19. At Callington, in his 70th year, 
deeply regretted, Lieut.- Col.Wim. H. Horn- 
don, late Major in the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, many years Justice of the Peace and 
Deputy. Lieutenant for the county. He was 
appointed Second Lieut. 1778, First Lieut. 
1780, Captain 1791, Brevet Major 1798, 
and Lieut.-Col. 182.. 

Devon.—Lately. At Exeter, Elizabeth, 
widow of General Cookson. 

At Torpoint, of cholera, the lady of Com- 
mander Dutton, R.N. ; and also his eldest 
daughter. 

Aug. 24. At Devonport, aged 51, Com- 
mander Richard Weymouth, R. N 

Aug. 25. At Black-hall, aged 54, Hu- 
bert Cornish, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Exeter, aged 25, of a rapid 
decline, Anne, wife of Joseph Shepherd, 
esq. and eldest dau. of late Joseph Hutchins 
Bellasis, esq. of Bombay. And on the same 
day, aged 3, Charlotte Anne Prestwood, her 
daughter. 

Aug. 27. At Plymouth, Elizabeth, relict 
of R. Beddek, esq. Purser, R.N, and agent 
of the Royal Naval Hospital. 

At Teignmouth, aged 33, George Mil- 
ford, esq. second son of the late John Mil- 
ford, esq. of the City Bank. 

Aug. 31. At Plymouth, Anne, wife of 
Commander John Cawleigh, R.N. leaving a 
family of eleven children. 

Sept.6. At Plymouth, of cholera, Mr. 
Horwood, surgeon, who fell a victim to that 
destructive disease he had been so instru- 
mental in arresting in others, after an illness 
of six hours. The deceased was a pupil and 
friend of the celebrated Abernethy, and, in 
the beginning of his medical career, at once 
imbibed all the philosophical principles of 
art, all the nobleness of feeling, and all the 
vivacity of temper which so eminently dis- 
tinguished his great preceptor. 
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Sept.7. At Exeter, aged 84, the widow 
of John Stoodley, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Ashburton, Elizabeth-Elliott, 
widow of Rev. John Huxham. 

At Brampford Speke, Chas. Norbrun, esq. 

Sept.12. Aged 28, John-Kent, eldest 
son of John Row, esq. of Cove, near Ti- 
verton. 

Sept. 14. At Teignmouth, Mrs. Bridget 
Helyar, of Bath, last surviving child of the 
late Wm. Helyar, esq. of Coker Court. 

Sept. 15. At Bradninch, Robert Drew, 
es 

Dorset.—Sept. 5. At Blandford, aged 
78, Alicia-Catherine, relict of James Brine, 
esq. Admiral of the White. 

Essex.—Aug. 29, at Mountnessing, aged 
64, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Taylor, 
esq. of Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Sept.9. At Witham, in her 86th year, 
the widow of Samuel Shaen, esq of Crix’s, 
in the parish of Hatfield Peverell. 

Sept.10. At Chelmsford, in his 70tk 
year, Mr. Wm. Meggy, printer and book- 
seller, and joint proprietor of the Chelmsford 
Chronicle for upwards of forty years. 

Groucester.—Aug. 23. At Kingsbridge, 
aged 24, of cholera, Mr. Charles Hole, of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, second son of 
Mr. Hole, of Kingsbridge, and grandson of 
the late Richard Hole, esq. of Bow, in the 
North of Devon. 

Aug. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 76, Lt.- 
Col. Aubrey, one of the most bold and ad- 
venturous ‘sporting men” during the last 
half century that this country has known. 
Picquet and hazard, particularly the former, 
were the games in which Aubrey was said to 
excel, and on which he was known to adven- 
ture greater sums than any manliving. The 
Duke of York, George the Fourth, Colonel 
Fitzpatrick, Alderman Harvey Combe, and 
many very distinguished personages, who 
still survive, were his antagonists and asso- 
ciates at play. 

Lately. Mr. Nicholson, many years pastor 
of the Baptist Chapel, Kingsbridge, and a 
banker in that town. 

Sept.4. At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Wood, rector of Staplegrove, near Taun- 
ton, and only daughter of Vincent Stuckey, 
esq. of Langport. 

At Cheltenham, aged 57, Lee Steere 
Steere, esq. of Jayes, in Surrey. 

Sept. 8. At Westbury, near Bristol, 
aged 88, Hannah, widow of Joshua Maddy, 
esq. late of Combe, Herefordshire. 

At the house of Dr. Stenson, Bourton- 
on-the-Water, Maria, wife of the Rev. John 
Foster, of Stapleton, author of Essays on 
*© Decision of Character,” &c. 

Sept. 20. Aged 62, Mr. Thomas Harper, 
of Kingsdown, for twenty four years visiter 
and secretary of the Strangers’ Friend So- 
ciety, and for forty-four a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society. 

Hants.—Aug, 22, Aged 28, Hen. Mof- 
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fatt, esq. late of Bengal Light Cavalry, 
third son of William Moffatt, esq. of Bur- 
sledon, 

Aug. 23. At Southampton, Lieut. Cha- 
proniere, of the Royal Marines, of a disease 
contracted in the pestilential island of Fer- 
nando Po. 

Aug. 26. At Southampton, Eames Harry 
Gibbs, esq. youngest son of Harry Leeke 
Gibbs, esq. of St. Petersburg. 

Aug. 27. At Hillyards, near Shanklin, 
Isle of Wight, aged 68, Anne, widow of 
John Smith, esq. of Landguard. 

Latety. At Cowes, aged 24, Edw. Wal- 
cott Eveleigh, esq. son of Col. E. 

At Chawton, Elizabeth, widow of Wm. 
Prowting, esq. 

At Quarley House, near Andover, aged 
79, Richard Bethel Cox, esq. many years a 
magistrate of this county. 

Sept. 1. At Gosport, aged 72, Paul Le- 
gas Burnet, esq. for many years an Alderman 
of Salisbury. 

Sept. 13. At Gosport, aged 62, Anne, 
wife of M. Dipnall, esq. late of his Majes- 
ty’s Customs, London. 

Hererorp.—Aug, 28. At the rectory, 
Aston Ingham, Margaretta, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Chas. Whatley. 

Lately. Aged 75, Mr. B. Powle, for 
nearly half a century writing-master and 
mathematical teacher at the College-school. 

Herts.—Aug. 26. At Brookman’s-park, 
near Hatfield, while on a visit to her dau. 
the Countess dow. of Mulgrave, aged 84, 
Martha-Sophia, widow of C. ‘I’, Maling, esq. 
of Hylton, Durham. 

Aug. 27. Susanna, wife of John Haw- 
kins, esq. of Hitchin. 

Sept. 1. By the overthrow of his car- 
riage in returning from the funeral of Mrs. 
Hawkins, aged 57, Thos. Wilshere, esq. of 
Hitchin. He was descended from an ancient 
family whose pedigree will be found in Clut- 
terbuck’s Hertfordshire, vol. 11. p. 545. He 
succeeded his brother in the Wymondley 
and other estates not many years since, and 
married in 1799 Laura dau. of Chas. Beau- 
mont, esq. by whom he had no issue. 

Kent.—July 30. At Ramsgate, while 
attending the board of directors of the har- 
bour, from a sudden affection of the heart, 
aged 56, John Shaw, F.R.S. and F.S.A. ar- 
chitect of the new hall at Christ’s Hospital, 
and of many other important works, one of 
the last of which has been the new church 
of St. Dunstan in the West, and its very 
beautiful octagon tower. Ata meeting of 
the trustees for re-building that church, held 
Aug. 8, an expression of their deep regret 
was unanimously voted, and his eldest son, 
Mr. Johu Shaw, elected their architect in 
his ‘ather’s room. 

Aug. 20. At Goudhurst, Mary, second 
dau. of late John Ollive, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Milton uext Gravesend, 
Mrs. Burslem, of Cheltenham, relict of the 
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Rev. Wm. Burslem, of Hanbury, Wore. and 
dau. of the late Rawson Aislabie, esq. 

Sept. 1. At Ramsgate, Thomas Oldham, 
esq. of Brixton and Bucklersbury. 

Sept. 4, Of a fall from his horse, aged 
22, Chas. Brooke, 3d son of Edw. Toker, 
esq. of the Oaks, Ospringe. 

Sept. 5. At Darenth, Mary, the wife of 
the Rev. John Eveleigh, Vicar. 

Sept. 8. At Sandgate, Spencer New- 
comb Meredith, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Sept. 14. At Wrinted-court, aged 74, 
Wm. Cooke, esq. a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and one of his Majesty’s Counsel. 

Sepi. 18. At Ramsgate, the widow of 
John Edington, esq. of Hampstead. 

Lancasnire.— Aug. 21. At Broughton 
Priory, aged 53, Rebecca, wife of Wm. 
Ward Williams, esq. iron founder, Man- 
chester. 

Aug. 24. At Liverpool, aged 71, John 

Rawstorne, esq. architect, and brother to 
the late dowager Lady Pilkington, of Don- 
caster. 
* LeicesTERSHIRE. — Aug. 29. At the 
house of her brother the Rev. Dr. Madan, 
Ihstock Rectory, aged 75, Charlotte, relict 
of Gen. George Ward, late of Woodland 
Castle, Glamorganshire, the only dau. of the 
Right Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, by Lady Charlotte, 
sister of the first Marquis Cornwallis. 

Lincotnsuire. — Aug. 16. At Kexby 
Grange, aged 60, Dymoke Wells, esq. 

Norroik.—Aug. 6. At East Dereham, 
aged 72, Mr. David Fisher, sen. manager of 
the Norfolk and Suffolk company of co- 
medians. 

Aug. 15. At Downham Market, aged 
75, John Creasy, esq. for fifty years a consi- 
derable farmer at Fordham. 

4ug.29. At Cossey-hall, the infant son 
of the Hon. Edw. S. Jerningham. 

Norrs.—Aug. 24. At Holme Pierre- 
pont, aged 76; the Rt. Hon. Anne-Orton 
Countess dowager of Manvers. She was 
the youngest dau. of John Mills, esq. was 
married March 14, 1774, ana left a widow 
June 17, 1816, having had issue the pre- 
sent Earl, four other sons and one daughter, 

Oxon.—Aug. 13. At Wendlebury, aged 
71, J. Bruce, esq. 

Aug.3\. At Oxford, aged 68, the widow 
of the Rev. James Armetriding, Rector of 
Steeple Aston, and formerly Fellow of Brase- 
nose. 

Sator.—June 30. At Cleobury North, 
Mary, widow of Thomas Mytton, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, whose death in Jan. 1830, 
is recorded in vol. c. i, 283. 

Somerset.—Lately. Aged 75, at Bath, 
the widow of the Rev. J. Maine Frowd, 
of Cricklade, Wilts. 

Sept. 21. At Sansaw, near Shrewsbury, 
Martha, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Gardner, 
Rector of St. Phillip’s Birmingham, and 
Canon Residentiary of Lichfield. 
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SrarrorD. — Aug. 22. At Heathfield, 
aged 88, Ann, relict of James Watt, esq. 

SurrotK.—Aug. 11. Aged 38, Hannah- 
Maria wife of Mr. Alderman Syer, of Sud- 
bury, and eldest dau. of James Law, gent. 
of Cambridge. 

Aug. 22. At Palgrave, aged 37, Jane- 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Henry Harrison, 
Rector of Shrimpling, Norfolk. 

Late'y.— Near Lowestoffe, by being 
thrown from his gig, Lieut. H. Whatling, 
R.N. (1810.) 

Sept. 9. Aged 66, Thomas Dugmore, 
esq. solicitor, one of the capital burgesses of 
Thetford. 

Sept. 10. At Dalham-hall, Miss Affleck, 
sister of Gen. Sir James Affleck, Bart. 

Surrey.—Lately. At Egham, aged 29, 
Wn. Norris, esq. surgeon, only son of John 
Lovegrove Norris, esq. surgeon, of Prince’s 
Risborough, 

Aug. 18. Sophia, wife of Thomas Wirg- 
man, esq. of Timberham-lodge. 

Sept. 3. At Mitcham, Miss Emily Frances 
Balle, of Clarence-house, Clapham-common. 

Sept. 8. At Wimbledon-common, aged 
80, Arthur Tyton, esq. late solicitor of his 
Majesty's Customs. He had formed a col- 
lection of many thousand prints and draw- 
ings, of every building and antiquity of im- 
portance in the county of Surrey. 

At Long Ditton, Catherine, widow of the 
late G. A. Wylie, esq. of Nottingham-place. 

Sept. 14. Mrs. Undershell, relict of J. 
Stevens, esq. of Hale, near Farnham. 

Sussex.—Aug. 31. At Bognor, aged 65, 
the Rt. Hon. Mary Countess of Arran. Her 
ladyship was eldest daughter and heiress to 
Sir John Tyrell, Bart. of Heron Hall, 
Essex; she was married to the Earl of 
Arran in 1787, but had no issue. To her 
Ladyship, when Viscountess Sudley, was 
intrusted the care of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, during a considerable period. Her 
ladyship was for a long series of years 
a distinguished leader in the fashionable 
world. Her remains were interred at Feltham. 

Sept. 9. At Chichester, in her 72d year, 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, widow of James Croft, 
of Greenham Lodge, Berks, esq. eldest. dau. 
and co-heiress of the late Sir Archer Croft, 
Bart. of Dunstan Park. 

At New Grove, Petworth, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Jeremiah Dyson, esq. 

Warwick.—Aug, 19. At Leamington, 
aged 18, Geo. Aspull, the celebrated pianist, 
one of the greatest instances of musical ge~ 
nius this country has produced. His re- 
mains were buried at Nottingham. 

Aug. 30. James Wainwright, esq. of 
Birmingham, late an alderman of Here ford. 

Charles, youngest son of Edward John- 
stone, M.D. of Edgbaston-hall, near Bir- 
mingham. 

Sept. 17. At Leamington, aged 65, Lady 
Georgiana Buckley, aunt to Earl Delawarr. 
She was the eldest daughter of John the 














1832.] 


2d Earl, by Mary, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. John 
Wynyard; and was married Nov. 25, 1782, 
to Edward Pery Buckley, esq. a Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber. 

Witts.—Sept. 6. At Swindon, Mary, 
youngest daughter of Rev. Dr. Vilett. 

‘ Lately. Aged 46, R. C. Kellow, esq. 
youngest son of the Rev. C. T. Kellow, esq. 
of Codford St. Peter, and late Captain of 
the Wiltshire Militia. 

Worcester.— Aug. 25. At an advanced 
age, Richard Goldfinch, esq. of Compton, 
near Winchester. 

Lately. At the house of her son, the 
Rev. G. A. Jacob, head-master of Brooms- 
grove-school, Eliza-Susanna, wife of the 
Rev. S. L. Jacob, Vicar of Woollavington 
and Puriton, near Bridgewater. 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.—Price of Shares. 
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York.—Aug. 23. At Fulford, aged 75, 
Thos. Wilson, esq. senior Alderman of York, 
and one of the Deputy-Lieutenants for the 
West Riding, the City, and Ainsty. The 
services rendered by Mr. W. to the Corpo- 
ration of York, during his long and useful 
life, were very great and valuable. Having 
honourably passed through the minor of- 
fices, he was, in 1791, elected Lord 
Mayor, and again in 1806. 

IneLanp.—Aug. 8. At the Cove of Cork, 
Henrietta, wife of M.P. Cashel, esq. of 
Lisson Hall, county Tipperary, and widow 
of late Frederick Benett, esq. Captain in the 
Bengal Cavalry. Also Aug. 24, from the 
accidental is ll of his gun, aged 18, 
Frederick, her eldest son, and nephew to 
the Member for Wilts. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 22 to Sept. 25, 1832. 





Christened. Buried. Qand 5 274] 50and 60 424 
Males 1267 2460 Males 1753 3648 =] 5 and 10 168 | GO and 70452 
Females 1193 Females 1895 & 10 and 20151] 70 and 8) 327 

$ ) 20 and 30 272|80and 90100 
Whereof have died stillborn and under two o 30 and 40 374 | 90 and 100 10 


years Old .....eceeeeers 


eceerecccseesees O39 


40 and 50 457 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated till Sept. 19. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
e ad ss «4 
61 7 33 1 20 6 











Rye. Beans. Peas, 
es «£ S. d. a <«€ 
35 10 36 7 37 9 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 25. 


Smithfield, Hay 3/. Os. to 41. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 24. 


| een pkcnecepeanaueben 3s. 6d. to 8s. &d. 
BIB scccbocaccdisannes 3s. Od. to 4s. 64d, 
a eee 3s. 8d. to 4s. Od. 
PAE s savbisctbicteaiounred 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Straw 11. 12s. to 11. 16s. 


Clover 41. 5s. to 6l. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


LARA 1s ccscvcccscese.coscensé, Of. Ge 4s, Oi. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 24 : 
DNB ns Sekcininasin 3,357 Calves 172 


Sheep and Lambs 22,440 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 24.—Wallsends, from 20s. Od. to 22s, Od. per ton. 
Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 19s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Od. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 74s.—CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES, Sept. 24, 1832. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 240, 
and Avon, 264. 








and Manchester Railway 180. 
sex, 723. 
Light, 52. 











Imperial Gas, 463. 


Ellesmere Canal, 78. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 465. 
London Dock Stock, 62.——St. Katharine’s, 753. 


Phoenix Gas, 53 pm. 
——General United, 364.———Canada Land Company, 424. 





Grand Junction, 231. 
Regents, 17. Rochdale, 90. 
West India, 112. 


Kent 




















Liverpool 


Grand Junction Water Works, 54.——West Middle- 
Globe Insurance, 139.——Guardian, 254. 





Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas 
Independent Gas, 40. 
ReversionaryInterest, 117+ 








For prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrayp, 


From August 26 to September 25, 1882, loth inclusive. 






































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. — 
salsa lssl | hs.a(3 81 2 [83] | 
=‘s| © |o=/ } slo si © Iss 
es > : z |’. = '|Barom.| Weather. || 2" 5 S| 7 los \Barom.| Weather. 
Az los! ~ |=*| JRAloe) =I | 
| | | } fe 
ang ©) ws jjin. pts.| Sept; ° | ° | ° jin pts. | 
26 | 59 | 65 | 56 |\29, 69} cloudy [wind | 11 | 57 | 65 | 51 |i30, 10 cloudy 
27 | 59} 61 | 59 | , 64) do. rain and || 12 | 59 | 67 | 56 || , 25 | do. 
28 | 59 | GO| 56 | , 30}do. do. | 18 | 59 | 67 | 56 |/30, 00 | cloudy & rain 
29 | 55 | 56] 58 || , 30/ rain | 14 | 55 | 62 | 55 \295 85 | fair 
30 | 58 | 62 | 55 |, 50 | cloudy | 15 | 56 | 60 52 || , 98 do. cloudy. 
31 | 60 | 67 | 59 | , 70/| fair & rain’ || 16 | 60 | 64 | 59 '30, 19 |do. do. ‘ 
S.1| 60} 69 | 58 | , 60 | do. | 17159 | 65 | 57 || , 23 /|do. 
2| 62|67| 58 | ,90/do. | 18 | 58 | 65 | 49 |\29, 77 | cloudy 
3 | 62! 68} 58 |30, 14] do. | 19 | 50 | 59 | 46 30, 30) fair 
4 | 56 | 67 | 57 || , 20/do.& cloudy || 20 | 49 | 60 | 49 » 50 | do. 
5 | 58} 66 | 59 || , 05} do. ||} 21] 54 | 62 | 59 | , 48 Ido. 
6 | 60 | 67 | 59 |/29, 93] cloudy& rain || 22 | 58 | 65 | 55 | 5 47 | cloudy 
7159] 65 | 6u || , 18/do. fair | 23 | 60 | 74/59 || , 30! fine 
60 | 70 | 59 ||30, 00 | fair | 24158172) 60] , 34/do. 
9 | 61 | 68 | 64 ||29, 95 | cloudy 25 |60|74 | 59 || ,37/do. 
10 ' 59 ' 68! 56}! , 78! fair & do. 











; DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Aug. 27, to Sept. 25, 1832, both inclusive. 










































































































































































& Sefle.is [ss] 2 [4 é| | 3 leg 
Hijes}OR |9S Cs sl ad (Sslwsier, F 28! 

%)38/ 353) 52 2a\82| 25 TL Slss\s es BA /#'3) Ex. Bills, 
| S| ES ele | SH RIE“ ES! € [2 8) 10000 
< | oA) sa) | % s ~ <| c sted 

27 903\s4f gjs3g 3} —— 923/913 3/1018) 17 = 4 pm. — 11 12 pm. 
28) 903/84§ 4/83$ g—| 924i91g $|1014/ 164)- 3pm. |——) 12 13 pm. 
29/1915/84g 383g 4—| 92g914 gj101g 17 |2023) 4 5 pm —| 13 12 pm. 
30/192 |845 3/833 4—— 924914 gl101g) 163 45 pm a. 13 15 pm. 
31/192 84% 2/84 929914 21023) 17 |——| 6 pm. |——} 15 16 pm. 
1/1913/85 3/844 4] 923) 93 |92@ = 4/1024] 173; —— | 16 15 pm. 
3|192 [85 43/845 3—| 93 |92t 41024) 17 |— | 83%) 16 14 pm. 
4)189 S48 5/843 _——| 933%|924 4/1023] ——| 4pm. | 833] 15 14 pm. 
- 34g 4 | 934/923 §| 1024/2034 4pm. | 834) 14 15 pm. 
6—_ 84g 4 933) 923 $1023 —— 43 pm. | 13 14 pm. 
84% 3 92% 4)1024) 5 4 pm nes 14 15 pm. 
8— 844 §—\——923 3 — 204} ——| 14 16 pn. 
10.—) 84 5——|——|92g_ 3} ——|_203} 5 6 pm. | 16 15 pm. 
11}-—| 85 45 ——|——|92g 33; |_|. 6 pm. | 16 18 pm. 
7 843 ;—— 925 3|/——|204 | 5 6 pm — 17 18 pm. 
13;—| 85 ‘7-98 2% 204 | 17 18 pm. 
14 —— 843 5——|——-/93__ 2g] -——-|—_|2044, 7 8 pm. || 16 17 pm. 
15) — 845 ee 3 7pm. |——!| 16 17 pm. 
17; —| 84g 592g. 3 | |2044 7 8 pm. |——| 17 16 pm. 
18. —} [84g §——93_ 25 7 8 pm. —| 17 18 pm. 
19|——| [843 $——— 924 7 8 pm. |—| 17 18 pm. 
20) (844 3———924 4 2043, 7 8 pm. |——} 18 17 pm. 
| (848 $ —|925 ¥ 204 | 6 8 pm. |——} 16 17 pm. 
22) \83g 44——|——_92_ 4} — 6 8 pm. |——| 16 17 pm. 
24-— 83g i [918 | —|—— 78 pm. ——| 16 17 pm. 
25 | sa 92 4 204 | 89 pm. |——! 16 17 pm. 





South Sea Stock, Sept. 5, 93%. 
New South Sea Annuities, Aug. 28, 82.—Sept. 4, 823 —7, 83. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 


J, B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








